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FOREWORD 


NE of the functions of a school in a developing society, like ours, is to 

give the pupils an understanding of the relationship between man and 
his society, so that, as adults, they may become useful citizens, and 
contribute to the economic and social development of the nation. There was a 
time when the society and its economy were not as complex as they are today. 
One could then depend on the development in school children of a perspective 
with the help of various sources of information available both within and out- 
side the school. Today, particularly in view of the process of change that has 
affected all aspects of our life, it has become necessary to give adequate guidance 
to the young minds in our schools to enable them to understand the complexities 
of a modernizing society and, what is more important, to develop an insight 
into the process of change. If social change is not to depend on accidental 
circumstances and unguided efforts, our future citizens should understand clearly 
how man has become what he is today and how, he can, if he so desires, shape his 
destiny. Hence, the teaching of Social Studies in -our sehog]s .is as important 
as the teaching of science. 

The Department of Curriculum and Evaluation of the National Insfitute: of 
Education has been working on a programme of teaching Social Studies at 
all levels of school education. As a first step, a survey entitled Position of 
Social Studies in India was }made jand a report published. This was followed 
by the development of a syllabus for Classes I to XI. Textbooks for Classes 
I to V based on this syllabus have also been published. The textbooks for 
Classes VI to VIII are under preparation. The present volume is the first of 
two volumes covering the course for the Secondary Classes. 

We are grateful to the panel of authors and editors who have prepared 
the present volume. A large number of attractive illustrations have been 
included in the textbook and we are grateful to all the agencies that have 
made them available to us. We hope both teachers and students will find the 
book useful. 


Snip K. MITRA 
Joint Director 


PREFACE 


HE Social Studies Syllabus for Secondary Classes is divided into 

four sections and is being covered in two volumes. This, the first of the 
two volumes, deals with the first two sections of the syllabus, namely, the 
Development of Civilization and the Development of India’s Culture. The 
second volume, which is under preparation, will cover the remaining two sec- 
tions — Problems of Living in Present-day India and Problems of Living in 
the Present-day World. 

The first section, in the present volume, deals with the struggle of man 
through the millenia of prehistoric and historical periods. The story begins with 
the emergence of the earliest hominids about a million years ago and is 
continued up to our own century. This is a story of change and development 
or, in other words, of progress. It is the story of the struggle of man to 
understand nature so as to master it as also the struggle to change and 
develop the system of relationships through which human beings live and 
co-operate with each other. Thus it is the story of social development. The 
subject of this story is the entire world and man everywhere. The limitations 
of writing a textbook and the limitations that the time allotted to its teaching 
impose, have inevitably led us to choose only parts of the story. Many 
developments, which would have found a place in a bigger volume, had to be 
left out. The contribution of many peoples to the growth of civilization also 
had to be left out for the same reasons. However, despite these limitations, 
we have attempted in this volume to deal with the entire course of human 
history. The emphasis is on the main essence of the historical experience of 
mankind, viz, change and development. We have attempted to show that 
in this story of change and development all cultures have always struggled 
to move on to higher stages and that each culture has tried to learn from the 
experiences of all the others. Thus the story we present is not the story of the 
development of some civilizations but one of entire mankind. 

We have mentioned, in the story of the Development of Civilization, our 
own society and its development through the ages. However, the references to 
India are brief on the assumption that the pupils reading this volume would be 
already familiar with the main currents of Indian history. However, one brief 
section of this volume, the second section, deals solely with India. In this 
section, we set the stage for an intensive study of our cultural heritage, the 
awakening of the Indian people to the modern world and the story of the 
struggle of our national liberation. 

The purpose of the Social Studies courses is to deepen the understanding 
of the pupils about the world around them and thus to prepare them to 
face the future with knowledge and confidence, as well as to develop in them 


ideas and attitudes which are imperative for national and international develop- 
ment. The world of man, as this volume tries to bring out, is indivisible. 
It is hoped that the present volume, besides deepening the pupils’ knowledge 
of the world and of how the present times came about, will go some way 
in the promotion of national integration and, what is a necessary extension 
of it, international understanding. 

We are deeply obliged to a number of persons who have, in various ways, 
helped us in preparing this volume. 


The Authors and Editors 
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SECTION ONE 


DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION 


CHAPTER J 


The Life 
of Prehistoric 


+). HIS CHAPTER tells us the story of man 

| from the days when he appeared on the 
earth to the time when he began to keep 
records of events in writing. That part of the 
story of man’s progress for which we have 
written records is known as history. But 
man had lived on this earth for several hun- 
dred thousand years before he learned the art 
of writing. This long, distant past when man 
kept no written records is called prehistory, 
or, as we often say, prehistoric times. 


Little was known about prehistoric times 
until slightly over a hundred years ago when 
scholars began to dig up the places where 
prehistoric men lived. This digging brought 
to light old tools, pottery, habitats and bones 
of ancient men and animals. By piecing 
together the information obtained from these 
things, scholars have built up a fairly good 
record of what happened and how men lived 
in prehistoric times. It was no longer pos- 
sible to believe, as even learned men in Europe 
believed till the eighteenth century, that 
man was created in the year 4004 B.c., that 
is only six thousand years ago! 


The story of man starts about a million 
years ago. About this time, early man, 
evolved from tree apes, began to learn to walk 
on two feet on the earth. Slowly, very 
slowly, his brain increased in size and 
improved in quality. It was not until thirty 
or forty thousand years ago, however, that 
homo sapiens appeared. Homo sapiens is the 
species to which all present-day men belong. 


Man faced great climatic changes during 
the period of his development, but his intelli- 
gence helped him to invent tools and to 
continue to live. He had to work hard to 
get food. He learned to join with his fellow- 
men and go in search of the fruits and game 
that nature provided. Over a period of seve- 
ral hundred thousand years he learned to make 
tools of stone, use animal skins for clothes 
and build shelters. He also learned to make 
fire— and most important — he learned to 
talk. But he still lived by hunting, fishing 
and gathering the food that nature provided. 
This period in early man’s development is 
commonly known as the Old Stone Age. 
Scholars also call it the Palaeolithic Age. 


The pace of human progress quickened 
only about 8000 B.c. or 10,000 years ago. 
Then, in Asia, and later in other parts of the 
world, man learned the art of growing his 
food. This was the beginning of agriculture. 
From a food-gatherer, man became a food- 
producer. The cultivation of crops brought 
such great changes in man’s life that it marks 
the beginning of a new age, the New Stone 
Age, which scholars call the Neolithic Age. 


Man’s body structure has changed little 
in the last 30,000 years with the appearance 
of homo sapiens. But there is another kind 
of change in his development that has never 
stopped to this day. That is the change in 
his culture. The term ‘ culture’ includes such 
things as how man earns his living, what kind 
of house he lives in, what skills he uses, what 
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things he produces, how much knowledge he 
has acquired, how he lives with his fellowmen, 
what he believes, how much leisure time he 
has, and what he does with this time. 

Man has never been satisfied with the way 
he lives. He has always struggled to make 
improvements. In this struggle, which has 
been both long and painful, he has been success- 
ful. He has gone ahead to find easier, better 
ways of earning his living, to set up better 
ways of co-operating with his fellowmen, 
to discover new knowledge, to express his 
ideas in art and literature. To put all this 
in a few words, man’s culture has been pro- 
gressing. The cultures of groups of people 
that have become highly developed we often 

call civilizations, 

Although man’s culture has been advancing 
throughout the ages, the pace has not always 
been the same either in every period or in 
every part of the world. There have been 
periods in man’s history when he has pro- 
gressed at a much faster rate than in others. 
Some cultures have progressed faster than 
others. Also, some cultures have reached 
a certain stage and continued on that level 
while others continued to advance. Thus 
when we read that great progress was achieved 
in a particular period, we must not think that 
all cultures achieved that progress. Nor 
should we think that culture has progressed 
at a uniform rate. However, no cultures 
have continued completely unaffected by 
other cultures. In our time the pace of de- 
velopment is faster than in any previous period 
in the life of man. And developments in one 
part of the globe now affect every other part 
very quickly. 

We will see how one culture came to affect, 
and be affected by, other cultures as we study 
other chapters in this book. We will see also 
that, in a sense, every chapter is some part 
of the story of man’s progress or his struggle 
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to progress, The life of prehistoric man is 
only the first chapter in that story. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND PREHISTORY 


What Is Archaeology ? 


Scholars who have made a science of dig- 
ging up old mounds and ruins to shed light 
on the everyday lives and occupations of our 
ancestors in the remote past are archaeologists. 
Modern archaeology, the work of archaeologists, 
has made us familiar with several hundred 
thousand years of human progress. Excava- 
tions have brought to light a mass of objects. 
These include tools and weapons, monuments 
and relics, arts and crafts, of ancient peoples, 
the homes in which they lived, the temples in 
which they worshipped, and the setting in 
which they spent their lives. In short, archaeo- 
logists have supplied materials to historians for 
a full social and cultural history, the kind of 
history that could never have been written 
before. 

Sometimes, discoveries of great cultures of 
the past have been made by accident. In 
1856, for example, two brothers, James and 
William Burton, who were engaged in laying 
out the railway line from Karachi to Lahore, 
tried to get bricks for their line from the nearby 
mounds. This digging for bricks led to the 
discovery of two ancient cities, Harappa in 
West Punjab and Mohenjodaro in Sind. But 
it was not until 70 years later, with the labours 
of R. D. Banerji working under Sir John 
Marshall and N. G. Majumdar, that the facts 
about these 5000-year-old cities came to light, 
To archaeologists, then, we owe our knowledge 
of the civilizations of Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa in India, and of the Sumerians, the 
Babylonians, and the Assyrians in West Asia. 
Before excavations were made nobody even 
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guessed that there had been a great civiliza- 
tion on the Mediterranean island of Crete. 
The whole history of ancient Egypt, to minute 
details of everyday life, has been revealed by 
archaeology. Archaeology has also enabled 
us to understand the life of man tens of thou- 
sands of years ago when he did not lead a 
settled life, used only crude stone tools, and 
co-operated with his fellowmen in only the 
most elementary ways. 


Methods of Archaeology 


With the passage of time, many things which 
would help us to understand the cultures of 
early man are damaged or destroyed. But 
certain factors help in preserving articles which 
would otherwise decay in a short time. In 
the dry climate of Egypt, for example, wooden 
furniture and even grass mats and delicate 
cloth have been found intact inside the great 
pyramids. Wheat and barley in a desert 
granary had even the beards well preserved. 
The volcanic eruption which buried the ancient 
Roman city of Pompeii preserved bread in 
a baker’s shop. Extreme cold is also an ex- 
cellent preservative. In a pit full of snow 
in Siberia, was discovered a prehistoric mam- 
moth, almost completely intact. 

Complete human skeletons, tools, pots and 
other artifacts are rarely found together at 
one place. A bone from a jaw or leg or a few 
teeth are almost all that one usually finds. 
The clay pots an archaeologist digs up in great 
quantity are found in fragments. To get 
a picture of man and his life in prehistoric 
times, an archaeologist studies minutely the 
pieces of objects he finds and the layers where 
he finds them. In this task of reconstruction, 
he has the help of the geologist, zoologist and 
other scientists. 

In some places, however, the archaeologist 
is lucky. For example, inside the Egyptian 


pyramids he found mummies or preserved 
bodies of the ancient kings of Egypt, clad 
in royal robes, with their gold ornaments, 
weapons, furniture and other riches. 

The archaeologist digs very carefully with 
his pickaxe and spade. When he finds some- 
thing he does not lift it up immediately. An 
object which has lain in the earth for centuries 
may crumble on rough handling and its story 
may be lost for ever. With a knife and brush 
the archaeologist removes the dust from above 
and around the object without disturbing 
its position. Once it happened in Iraq that, 
while excavating the tomb of an ancient queen 
at Ur, a gold knob was found. When it was 
carefully removed, a hole was seen in the ground 
beneath it. This suggested that under the 
knob there was something made of wood which 
had decayed and turned to dust, leaving only 
the hole there. The archaeologists poured 
plaster of paris into this hole. The result 
was a complete plaster cast of a harp, and 
in it were studded here and there gold nails 
that, like the gold knob, once decorated the 
precious harp of the queen. 


Dating Archaeological Finds 


It is a difficult task for the archacologist 
to date the articles he discovers. If he finds 
coins or inscriptions bearing the name of a 
king, the date of all objects found with them 
can be fixed roughly. Another clue is the 
place in which the object is found. Dating 
is easier if the site is stratified, that is if it 
is a place where human settlement has been 
continuous for centuries, so that the archaco- 
logical remains of different times are found 
in the same place at different layers or levels. 
This kind of strata shows that people in differ- 
ent times built their village or town on the 
ruins of former settlements. At Harappa, 
for example, six distinct layers have been 


1. A STRATIFIED SITE AT HARAPPA. 


found. When excavated, such sites reveal 
the order of successive settlements, with the 
oldest, which was buried first, at the bottom 
and the latest at the top. 

Stratified sites read almost like a book; 
archaeologists can often read through the 
thousands of years back to the first founda- 
tions of the city. Sometimes, however, this 
method may prove inaccurate. It may some- 
times happen that earth movements disturb 
the soil and the lowest layer may be pushed up 
almost to the top. 
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Carbon-14 Dating of Archaeological 
Finds 


Recently, physics has helped the archaco- 
logist to find out how old an object is. It 
tells us that all living things contain radio- 
active carbon called Carbon-14. Radioactive 
materials are materials which send out very 
very small particles at a fixed rate that can 
be measured by clicks on an apparatus called 
the Geiger Counter. After a definite length 
of time the radioactivity of a material is re- 
duced to half, and the same length of time 
thereafter reduces it to a quarter, and so on. 
When men, animals, and plants are alive, 
they absorb Carbon-14 from the atmosphere 
and lose it through radioactivity exactly to 
the same degree. When a living thing dies, 
it ceases to absorb new Carbon-14 from the 
atmosphere, but continues to lose it at a fixed 
rate. 

Physicists have found the half-life of Carbon- 
14 to be 5568 years. A tree that was cut down 
or an animal that died 5568 years ago, would 
produce only half as many clicks on the Geiger 
Counter as a tree cut down, or an animal that 
died yesterday. If a piece of wood or bone 
is found in an excavation, the archaeologist 
can now send it to the physicist who would 
be able to measure its age with this Counter. 
The physicist might not be able to tell exactly 
that such a thing lived, say, in the year 3893 
B.C., but he could tell us that it lived some 
time between 4000 B.c. and 3500 B.c. This 
would satisfy the archaeologist for things in 
prehistory changed very slowly, and a few 
hundred years more or less do not matter in 
studying an ancient people’s culture. 


The Contribution of Anthropology 


Archaeologists are helped by anthropology 
in understanding the past. Anthropology is 
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the study of man — of his physical charac- 
teristics and his culture, his customs, his modes 
of behaviour and his relations with other men. 
The archaeologist digs out the objects. These 
objects have to be analysed and understood 
to form a picture of the life of the people. Here 
the science of anthropology is an aid. The 
anthropologist helps in reconstructing the 
physical characteristics of early man from 
the skeletal materials and in understanding 
the culture of a society on the basis of the 
artifacts, dwellings, monuments, pictures. 

The study of today’s primitive societies 
by anthropologists and others has helped in 
understanding prehistoric societies. Histo- 
rians, in co-operation with archaeologists and 
anthropologists, are thus enabled to trace 
the development of human societies from the 
prehistoric to the historic period. 


LIFE BEGINS ON EARTH 


The Earth: Man’s Home 


Physical features and climate have always 
had a great influence on the development of 
human customs and habits. The age of the 
earth is now calculated to be about 4500 million 
years. In the early period of its existence, 
the earth was restless. Deep-seated forces 
inside the earth, plus wind, rain, and ice on 
the surface were constantly changing the 
shape of the earth’s crust, forming mountains 
and oceans. Sometimes old sea beds were 
thrown up by earth movements to form moun- 
tain peaks. An example of this process is the 
peak of Mount Everest where under the thick 
ice can be found fossils of invertebrates that 
once lived on the bed of an ancient sea. The 
changes in the earth’s surface produced changes 
in climate which in their turn greatly influenced 
the development and distribution of life. 


The Geological Ages of the Earth 


The geologist tries to read the history of 
the earth from the layers of rocks that have 
been formed over the hundreds of millions of 
years of its existence. The rock layers formed 
first are naturally below the rock layers that 
were formed later. This vast span of geological 
time is divided into five eras, each named ac- 
cording to its most characteristic forms of life. 

Look at the illustrated chart which presents 
in a simple way the geological ages and their 
outstanding life forms. When speaking of 
geological times we do not speak in terms of 
decades or centuries but millions and hundreds 
of millions of years. The last of the geological 
eras, the Caenozoic, in which we are living, 
is yet the shortest, less than one-fiftieth of 
all geological time. Even this era extends 
over 50 million years. The entire period of 
human civilization, as compared to geological 
time, appears to be extremely short. If we 
imagine that the 4500 million years of the 
earth’s history since its birth are represented 
by a road of 100 kilometres and we walk along 
it, we would not come across any life, even 
vegetation, at all for the first half of our 
journey. We would have to continue up to the 
88th kilometre before even simple inverte- 
brates, such as worms and jelly-fish, would 
begin to appear in the sea. At the 93rd 
kilometre certain organisms would leave the 
sea to live on land, but the mammals would 
not come on the scene till the 98th kilometre 
is reached. The entire period of man’s physi- 
cal evolution would not take more than the 
last 20 metres of our journey. And the age of 
written history and civilization would hardly 
take more than half of the very last stride! 


From Simple to Complex Life 


Growing knowledge in the various branches 
of natural sciences, particularly in geology, 
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Era; Caenozoic 
Periods: Palaeo- 
cene, Eocene, 
Oligocene, Plio- 
cene, Pleisto- 
cene 

Time: 70 million 
years ago to 
Present 


Era: Mesozoic 


Periods: Triassic, 
Jurassic, Creta- 
ceous 


Time: 210 to 7 
million years ago 


Era: Palaeozoic 

Periods: Cambri- 
an, Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devo- 
nian, Carboni- 
ferous, Permian 

Time: 600 to 210 
million years ago 


Era: Eozoic 
Period: Upper 
Pre-Cambrian 
Time: 1200 to 600 
million years ago 


Era; Eozoic 
Period: Lower 
Pre-Cambrian 
Time: 3000 to 
W : 1200 million 
o years ago 
EERTE 


A chart showing the geological eras, periods and time 
of each era, and their characteristic forms of life. 


biology and palaeontology, has left little doubt 
that the earth and all living forms have been 
changing and developing. That is, they have 
been undergoing continuous evolution, or de- 
velopment through change. 

Both the scientist and the historian study 
evolution; the scientist is interested in organic 
or biological evolution while the historian 
studies cultural evolution. To the scientist, 
progress means success in the struggle for 
existence. Only such species of plants and 
animals as were best fitted to live in a parti- 
cular environment, have survived and even 
these have gradually been modified in form. 
Through this process, life which began hun- 
dreds of millions of years ago in the sea in 
single-cell forms evolved into organisms of 
more and more complex cells. 

There are many similarities in the physical 
structure and functions of lower animals and 
of man— the highest product of the process 
of evolution. Man is both a mammal and a 
vertebrate, and hence has common ancestry 
with mammals and vertebrates. To Charles 
Darwin, as you know from your study of 
biology, goes the credit for formulating the 
systematic explanation of evolution, and for 
collecting a great mass of evidence to support 
the explanation. Darwin’s conclusions have 
now been confirmed and developed by the fur- 
ther discoveries of fossils that show in hard rock 
the successive stages in evolution. Several 
hundred fossils of the various forms of animal 
life have been discovered. However, the record 
is still incomplete for answering questions as 
to how man came to be what he is today. 


EVOLUTION OF MAN 


The Ice Age 


Enormous changes have taken place during 
the Pleistocene period. There has been 
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mountain-building on a large scale. When this 
period began, the continents and oceans had 
taken their present form and the climate of 
the earth was roughly the same as we find it 
today. But gradually the climatic conditions 
became colder. From about 600,000 until 
about 10,000 years ago the northerly parts 
of Asia, Europe and North America had alter- 
nate phases of very cold and warm climates. 
During the cold phases, the North Polar Ice 
Cap spread southward as a continuous sheet 
of ice over what is now the temperate zone. 
In the Himalayas the glaciers almost reached 
the foothills. 

The term ‘Ice Age’ is actually misleading, 
for there was not one single continuous ice age 
but four quite distinct glacial periods, each 
separated from the next by a mild or warm 
interglacial period. So, alternating with four 
glacial periods, there were three interglacials. 
Early man made great progress during these 
interglacial periods. 

The big climatic changes during the Ice 
Age naturally had a great effect on the plants 
and animals of the time; they migrated north 
and south with the alternating phases of heat 
and cold. The belts of tundras, steppes and 
forests moved with the ice to the north or 
the south. Perhaps, corresponding to these 
cold and warm phases in the north, there were 
wet and dry phases farther south. The ani- 
mals which depended on particular plants for 
their food had to migrate or adapt themselves 
to new diet. The same region had tropical 
animals such as hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
sabre-toothed tiger, lion, elephant and hyena 
during the warm interglacial period; and 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and reindeer 
during the following glacial period. Some- 
times, barriers on land and on the seas pre- 
vented the migration of animals, and many 
species that were unable to adapt themselves 
to the changed climate and new diet died out. 


Others went through processes of evolution 
and developed into new species better equip- 
ped to survive in the struggle for existence. 
Among those species that lived through the 
great climatic variations were advanced pri- 
mates, particularly man. 


Man Appears 


Man belongs to the group of mammals 
known as primates. This classification includes 
not only man but all living apes, monkeys, 
lemurs and tree shrews. The fossils of primates 
buried in the rocks show that the evolution of 
primates took place in the early part of the 
Caenozoic Era. But the earliest human beings 
do not seem to have appeared before the 
early Pleistocene period which began about 
1,000,000 years ago and continued up to 10,000 
years ago. As already stated, it was only 
30,000 or 40,000 years ago that our own 
human species, homo sapiens, appeared on 
the scene, 


Man Stands Erect . 


The tree apes, common ancestors of gorilla, 
chimpanzee and man, lived perhaps six mil- 
lion years ago. Some of the apes — we do 
not know when or how—came down from the 
trees and gradually learnt to stand and then 
to walk on their hind legs. This was the most 
important event in man’s evolution. The 
erect position helped these animals to look 
farther in all directions and to save themselves 
from their deadly enemies, the bigger animals. 
They were thus on the road to developing a 
new way of life. 

Life on the ground resulted in biological 
changes. The apes’ daily exercise of climbing 
trees had already developed the bones of their 
wrists and accustomed their ‘hands’ to 
grasping things. In a standing position, the 
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3. ERECT POSITION OF MAN — A series of primates ending in man. 


forelimbs were free to handle objects and to 
hold stout sticks as weapons. In course of 
time, the hand developed flexible fingers 
and an opposable thumb. This new develop- 
ment made the ape-man a craftsman. He 
could now grasp things and bring them closer 
to his eyes. Side by side, the position of the 
internal organs of the body also changed to 
suit the erect posture. The brain developed 
and helped him to use his intelligence in 
fashioning tools and, eventually, in rising above 
the other animals. 


Man Learns to Make Tools and 
Work with His Fellows 


Biological development alone does not ex- 
plain the essence of the development of man. 
The work that he performs in co-operation 
with his fellowmen, and with the aid of tools 
which he makes, distinguishes man in the 
animal world. The discovery of the use of 
tools might have happened by accident. 
Possibly, a hefty ground-dwelling ape trying 
to crack a nut with a rock, might have been 
surprised by a sabre-toothed tiger. He might 
have hit the rock in desperation on the tiger’s 
skull with such force as to kill it. The 
onlooking fellow apes, astonished and 


emboldened by this sight, might have followed 
his method to dispose of a deadly enemy. 
Thus our ancestors might have learned their 
first lesson in the use of tools and also perhaps 
in co-operation. 

The use of natural tools eventually caused 
man’s ancestors to try to adapt objects to 
their needs and, later, to make different tools 
for different tasks. Thus they now trans- 
formed natural objects into implements and 
took the first big step towards improving the 
living conditions provided by nature. 


Man’s Power of Speech 


Every generation of human beings inherits 
the knowledge of the previous ones. Every 
generation adds new knowledge and passes it 
on to the next generation. It is through the 
continuous accumulation and transmission of 
knowledge that man attains cultural progress. 
The ability to speak, the peculiar characteristic 
of man, makes this process of transmission 
easier and more permanent. 

Scientists tell us that when our ancestors 
began to stand upright the vocal cords and 
throat muscles developed, giving greater free- 
dom of movement to the tongue. But it 
would not be correct to say that the power 
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of speech depends on these physical changes 
only. We know that parrots and mynahs 
can repeat meaningful words. Apes and 
monkeys have a tongue, larynx and other 
muscles and can produce clear, articulate 
sounds. They cannot, however, combine 
sounds to produce speech for expressing an 
idea, The power of speech depends essen- 
tially on higher intelligence which produces 
ideas for expression. Only human beings 
possess such high intelligence. 

Tool-making is also related to intelligence. 
Chimpanzees have been seen using stones as 
hammers, fitting sticks together to extend 
their reach for collecting food, or using other 
tools to meet their present needs. But no 


chimpanzee has ever made tools to meet a 
future situation because he cannot imagine a 


future situation. Man alone has the power 
to learn from his experiences and apply 
what he learns to a similar situation in the 
future. Tool-making is thus a peculiarly human 
activity. Archaeologists, when determining 
whether the fossils of primates excavated by 
them are indeed of men and not of apes, 
decide by finding out whether these primates 
made tools. The artifacts of man, not his 
physical structure, are the best indication of 
the stage of culture he was in. 


Species of Prehistoric Men 


Latest discoveries have left little doubt 
that the earliest hominids, or man-like beings, 
first appeared in Africa during the early 
Pleistocene epoch. All of these have become 


Fic. 1. SITES WHERE THE REMAINS 


OF EARLY MEN WERE FIRST DISCOVERED. 


(1) Australopithecus; 


(2) Zinjanthropus; (3) Pithecanthropus Erectus (Java Man); (4) Sinanthropus (Peking Man); (5) Neanderthal 


Man; (6) Cro-Magnon Man. 
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extinct. Unfortunately no skeletons belong- 
ing to the Old Stone Age men have been 
found in India, although fossils of apes that 
belong to the common stock from which man 
and modern apes finally evolved have been 
found in the Siwalik Hills. Figure 1 shows 
the locations where the remains of early man 
have been found. 

The first ape-man, who walked upright 
and was very close to being a hominid, was 
found in central Africa and named Australo- 
pithecus. A sub-species of Australopithecus, 
Zinjanthropus, is definitely known to have made 
tools. These beings seem to have lived as 
early as 500,000 years ago. As the first tool- 
makers, they may be regarded as the leaders 
of the Lower Palaeolithic culture which is the 
earliest part of the Palaeolithic Age. They 
lived naked out in the open like other animals 
and ate mostly berries, nuts, roots, insects 
and worms. 

The remains of the earliest hominids in 
Asia were found in Java. Here were un- 
earthed, from a river deposit, a skull cap, 
teeth and a thighbone. These bones, after 
study, were declared to belong to a hominid 
who could walk erect; so he was called the 
Pithecanthropus Erectus, the erect ape-man. 
Several years later, the fossil remains of forty 
similar creatures were found in a cave near 
Peking in China. The Peking Man, who is 


known as the Sinanthropus, proved to be a | 


slightly advanced cousin of the Java Man. 
It appears that the Pithecanthropus lived in 
many parts of southeast Asia between 500,000 
and 200,000 years ago. In Europe the only 
fossil representing the Pithecanthropus race 
was found near Heidelberg, Germany. It is 
thought that the Heidelberg Man lived about 
400,000 years ago. 

The Sinanthropus, of whom we know more 
from caves where he lived, was about five 
feet tall and wore no clothing. His skull and 
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jaw, although corresponding closely to homo 
sapiens, were very brutish in appearance. 
The skull, nearing human size, was exception- 
ally thick and heavy. The frontal ridges 
showed that the eyes were prominent. Both 
forehead and chin were receding and the 
crown of the head was flattened. He had 
developed the power of speech, lived in small 
groups, practised co-operative hunting and 


40,900 YEARS AGO 


ANCESTORS OF APES 
AND MAN 


4. TREE SHOWING THE SPECIES OF PREHISTORIC MAN, 
1. Australopithecus; 2. Zinjanthropus; 3. Pithe- 
canthropus (Java Man); 4. Sinanthropus (Peking Man); 
5. Neander hal Man; 6. Cro-Magnon Man. 
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knew how to use fire. The Sinanthropus must 
have been a successful hunter because large 
quantities of animal bones were found with 
the remains. Ashes and charred bones of 
both man and animal, also found in the depo- 
sits, show clearly that he had hearths and 
ate the flesh of animal and man. His tools 
were rough scrapers, hand-axes, and choppers 
which he made from pebbles and fragments 
of rocks. 

Neanderthal Man gets his name from the 
valley of Neander in Germany where his bones 
were first discovered; he represents the Middle 
Palaeolithic Age. He flourished in the icy 
caves of the fourth glaciation of the Ice Age, 
about 160,000 years ago, but died out rather 
abruptly some 40,000 years ago. The Nean- 
derthal was short, massive-chested, forward- 
stooping, bull-necked, broad-nosed, and flat- 
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headed. He had spread over many parts of 
western Europe, west Asia, central Asia and 
Africa, and produced various chipped stone 
tools that were first unearthed in France. 
These tools are very primitive, and it is curious 
that such tools are still used by some abori- 
gines in different parts of the world. The 
Neanderthal respected the dead and buried 
them with offerings in graves. He seemed 
to believe in some kind of religion and a life 
after death also. 

Neanderthal Man seems to have been suc- 
ceeded by the Cro-Magnon Man, who belonged 
to the homo sapiens species. However, the 
Cro-Magnon man was not the only representa- 
tive of the Upper Palaeolithic Age or the last 
part of the Palaeolithic Age. There was also, 
for example, the Grimaldi Man, who also 
belonged to the homo sapiens species. 


FIGURES SHOWING THE SPECIES OF PREHISTORIC MAN. 1. Australopithecus; 
canthropus Erectus (Java Man); 4. Sinanthropus (Peking Man); 5. Neanderthal Man; 6. Cro-Magnon Man. 


2. Zinjanihropus; 3. Pithe- 
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The Discovery of Fire 


One of the most important achievements of 
the Pithecanthropus and the Sinanthropus 
was their ability to make fire. All animals 
are afraid of fire; so was early man. He 
feared fire bursting out of volcanoes or forest 
fires rushing through dry grasses and bushes, 
But somehow he overcame his fear. Some 
early man probably snatched blazing branches 
from a burning bush, ran with it into the cave 
and there fed it with more dry wood. Man 
needed fire to warm the caves in which he 
lived and as protection against wild animals 
around him. Finally, he came to use fire for 
cooking, for softening and making food more 
tasteful. By the light of the flames the family 
lived and worked. 

While striking stone for making tools, early 
man must have seen sparks coming out. This 
perhaps gave him the idea that fire could also 
be produced and controlled. He soon learned 
to produce a shower of sparks by striking 
flint pieces and catching these sparks in a 
handful of dried moss and leaves. This 
method of making fire was used by the 
Eskimos until recently. Even today we use a 
spark from an artificial flint to light the petrol- 
soaked wick of a cigarette lighter. 


sTUDIES 
THE PALAEOLITHIC AGE 


Tools of Palaeolithic Man 


As already stated, the process of cultural 
development may be said to have started 
when our sub-human ancestors had acquired 
the skill to produce crude tools that often 
looked like stones chipped or shaped under 
natural conditions. Stones flake easily as a 
result of many natural causes. This natural 
flaking might have suggested to man that he 
could also make flint into tools for different 
purposes. The tool-maker of the Pleistocene 
Age gradually learned just how to hold a 
piece of flint or rock and just how forceful a 
blow to deliver precisely at what angle, in 
order to remove flakes of the right size from 
the desired spot. Man in the Palaeolithic Age 
made and used only crude stone tools and 
wae only a food-gatherer, 

The tools of the Palaeolithic Age fall into 
three major types: hand-axes, choppers, and 
lake implements. Hand-axes appear to have 
been held in the fist, either to cut or to give 
smashing blows. They were made by re- 
moving flakes from the hard centre of a piece 
of flint. Choppers must have been used to 
chop meat. They were made of heavy flakes, 


6. STONE TOOLS OF THE PALAEOLITHIC PERIOD. 1. and 1a — 


hand-axes; 2. and 2a — choppers; 3, 


3a and 3b —flake implements. 
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worked to a sharp edge in one direction only. 
Flake implements were smaller and thinner 
than hhand-axes or choppers, but had sharper 
edges. 

Palaeolithic tools, found in many places in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, have remarkably 
the same standard forms and were made in 
the same way. But there were marked pre- 
ferences for one type of tool to another in 
various parts of the world. In south India, 
especially around Madras, and in Africa and 
western Europe, the preference was for hand- 
axes and flake tools. But in north India, 
west of Rawalpindi, and in south-east Asia, 
there was general preference for flake tools. 

Later, during the Upper Palaeolithic period, 
a number of other tools were also made of 
bone and ivory. There were even tools to 
make tools. Growth in knowledge led to the 
invention of mechanical devices like the bow 
and spear-thrower as weapons, which were 
superior to muscular power alone in fighting 


7, SPEAR-THROWER. 


It increased man’s power. 


a deadly enemy. The bow and the spear- 
thrower increased the hitting range and gave 
accurate aim at long distance. And then the 
hunter could shoot out several arrows or throw 
several spears at a distance, without disturb- 
ing a herd of animals. The bow remained the 
hunter's most efficient hand weapon till fire- 
arms were perfected. 


Beginnings of Community Life 


Hunting and fruit-gathering continued to 
be man’s main occupation during the Upper 
Palaeolithic Age, and there is no evidence of 
either any agriculture or domestication of 
animals. The details of social organization, 
or how man lived in relation to other men, 
are not known. But it is believed that he had 
learned to co-operate with his fellows in the 
common search for food. Physically, man is 
a very weak animal. He discovered long ago 
that unless he lives and acts together with 
other men, he cannot survive. 
The family, the most elementary 
form of social organization, must 
have developed at a very early 
stage. Later, a broader form of 
social organization to include 
more than one family must have 
developed. The need for co-opera- 
tive hunting must have welded a 
number of families into a commu- 
nity. Later still, bigger and more 
organized communities and clans 
were formed. 

These communities, or clans, did 
not settle in one place for a long 
time. They were compelled to 
follow the seasonal migration of 
the herds of animals. Sometimes, 
however, the game was plentiful 
in certain areas and this allowed 
them to live in a place for long 
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periods in skin tents or caves. While men 
went out hunting, the women perhaps remain- 
ed in the camp to cook or tend the children; 
or they made excursions around the camp to 
collect roots, berries and vegetables. 

The Palaeolithic men do not appear to have 
developed a sense of property. Very probably 
also, all men and women were regarded to be 
of equal importance, and social inequalities 
had not yet come into existence. 


Palaeolithic Art 


Starting with crude outline drawings on the 
walls of his caves, Cro-Magnon Man became an 
accomplished artist in a few thousand years, 
especially towards the last phase of the 
Palaeolithic period. He made advances in 
Painting, engraving and sculpture. Several 
caves containing these works of art have been 
discovered in France, Spain and Italy. In 
some caves there are multi-coloured drawings, 
almost ‘picture galleries’, on the walls and 
ceilings. These paintings and engravings show 
herds of running bisons, horses, bears, rein- 
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deers and mammoths, and interesting hunt- 
ing scenes. Human and animal figures 
have also been found engraved on bones 
and ivory. Palaeolithic art attained great 
heights and is regarded with admiration even 
today. 

The paintings are mostly found deep in the 
caves, where sunlight does not reach. It is 
so dark there that the pictures could have 
been drawn only by the light of a torch or a 
fire. If these pictures were drawn for pleasure, 
they would not have been painted in such 
dark and narrow places. In fact, these caves 
with the paintings on the walls look almost 
like temples. 

This has led scholars to suppose that the 
Paintings had a magical purpose. Hunting 
was a daily occupation with Palaeolithic man. 
His food primarily depended upon his success 
with game. Several pictures show animals 
dying, with spears in their sides. This was 
what man wished to happen when he went 
hunting. The paintings might have given 
him a sense of power over the animals he 
would meet in the open. 


8. CAVE PAINTING OF PREHISTORIC MAN 
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This view is also supported by practices 
common among primitive peoples of today. 
They engrave or paint on rocks as part of the 
rites and ceremonies they perform at birth, 
at death, at coming of age and at the time of 
marriage. They dance, masked, during hunt- 
ing rites to help them kill animals difficult to 
find or kill. Such magical rites, in a more 
polished form, can be found in many cultures 
even of today. 

The practice of art, whatever its purpose, 
gave Palaeolithic man a sense of beauty. He 
decorated personal belongings and engraved 
tools. He beautified his body with necklaces, 
pins and bracelets made from ivory, bone, 
stone and shell. Numerous needles with eyes 
have been found in caves, which suggest that 
he used sewn garments. The implements he 
made of bone included knives, harpoons and 
spearheads. 

Paintings have been found in rock shelters 
in Madhya Pradesh at Singhanpur and at 
Mahadeo Hills near Pachmarhi. These rock 
paintings, which are a jumble of figures of 
various ages, are, however, of a much later 
date, perhaps 500 B.c. 


THE NEOLITHIC AGE 


The Transition Stage 


Man made significant advances in the Middle 
Stone, or Mesolithic Age, which separated the 
Upper Palaeolithic times from the Neolithic. 
In this age, the glaciers were shrinking and the 
areas formerly covered by ice were gradually 
becoming thickly forested. Big animals 
moved away, but the dog was domesticated 
by man and helped him in hunting game. 
The Mesolithic Age is marked by the wide 
use of small flint flakes of geometric shapes, 
known as microliths, some of which were used 


as spearheads and arrowtips. The Mesolithic 
people also used the sledge as a means of 
transport over snow and ice. They harvested 
the food grains which grew wild in some 
regions. It is possible that the Mesolithic 
people of Palestine also practised cultivation 
to some extent. 


The Beginning of Farming 


The change from food-gathering to food- 
producing did not come about suddenly; it 
grew gradually out of the practices of the 
Mesolithic people. We know that plants grow 
from seed, but this was not so obvious to 
man in those days. He saw plants .growing 
around him fertilized naturally year by year. 
Ancient man took these things for granted 
and harvested ripened grain, not knowing yet 
that grain could be planted. When fertility 
was exhausted and the soil gave little or no 
crops, he would move on to new lands that 
bore grain. 

Perhaps one day someone observed that the 
grain swept from the threshing and deposited 
on the dung heap sprouted and in time pro- 
duced golden grain. It required close observa- 
tion to see how the plant grew from a seed. 
The man who first tried to grow plants from 
a seed may be considered the first scientist. 
His first successes led to bigger experiments 
and thus a dependable supply of food grains 
was ensured through regular cultivation. 

In the early stages of agriculture, man could 
sow and resow the same plot of land year 
after year till the soil lost its fertility. He 
had no idea of fertilizing the soil with manure. 
He simply moved to a new area, cleared the 
land and cultivated it in the old way till 
that land, too, was worn out. This wasteful 
method of shifting agriculture is still practised 
in some primitive cultures. More permanent 
settlements developed in areas which nature 
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fertilized year after year with the silt from 
floods or decayed matter. 

There is evidence to show that agriculture 
was first practised in the well-watered valleys 
on the borders of the Arabian and Iranian 
deserts known as the Fertile Crescent. This 
area is the original home of sheep, goats, pigs 
and cattle, where wheat and barley grew as 
wild grass. Also in west Asia, in Palestine, 
people had developed a high level of Meso- 
lithic culture. The stratified excavations at 
Jericho, in Jordan, have revealed three levels 
of culture which lie above the remains of 
Palaeolithic times. These show the later de- 
velopment of a settled village life. Jericho had 
well-constructed huts, with walls of bricks 
and stone built all round the village for 
defence against enemies. The period when this 
settlement, which had a population as large 
as 3000, grew is estimated to be 7000 B.C. 
The bones of numerous animals found there 
show that the people kept herds of domesti- 
cated animals, especially goats. The goat 
appears to have been the second species of 
animal, after the dog, to be tamed. 


Numerous ruins of agricultural villages, 
similar to Jericho and more or less of the 
same age, have been discovered in north Syria, 
Iraq and Iran. These discoveries have left 
no doubt that domesticating animals and 
cultivating cereals spread very rapidly from 
Palestine to these countries and then, about 
5000 B.C., to the Nile Valley in Egypt. 


The process of the change-over from hunting 
and food-gathering to farming and stock- 
breeding cannot be traced in India, and it is 
not known how this change came about here. 
Many scholars think that it was introduced 
into India from Iran and Mesopotamia. It 
is, however, believed that rice cultivation 
began earlier in India than elsewhere, and 
from here the knowledge reached China by 
way of the Yangtse Valley after 2000 B.c. 


The Development of Settlements 


Scholars think that the Neolithic Age started 
when man had completely adopted the Meso- 
lithic invention of agriculture. In this age, 
his life was so completely transformed that 
the age is termed the ‘ Neolithic Revolution ’. 
When he took to agriculture, he soon found 
that it was not enough to plant seeds. The 
growing plants had to be tended. At the 
same time, man was no longer compelled to 
move from place to place to seek areas where 
game was plentiful. He could now keep large 
herds of cattle which he could always kill for 
food. 

Agriculture thus paved the way for a settled 
life. Men started living near the fields which 
they cultivated. These settlements gradually 
developed into villages and even small forti- 
fied towns, which helped them to protect 
themselves and their animals from wild beasts. 
Settled life led also to the development of 
organized social life. 


Lake Dwellers of Switzerland 


Neolithic culture which started in Asia 
spread much later to Europe. Much is known 
of developments in Europe from the Lake Dwel- 
lings of Switzerland, where houses were built 
close to the shores of the lakes and raised on 
piles when the water level rose. The remains 
of these dwellings are well preserved and give 
a clear picture of the life of the dwellers, 
These people used stone axes with handles to 
keep forests from spreading. They cultivated 
wheat, barley, peas and lentils, and ate plums 
and apples. Besides garments of skins and 
furs, they wore linen clothes, woven from the 
flax which they grew. They kept goats, sheep, 
pigs and cattle. They also caught fish for 
food. They had containers made of birch 
bark, which also covered the pottery which 
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9. BUILDINGS or LAKE DWELLERS OF SWITZERLAND 


they painted with geometrical designs. They 
seem to be the only Neolithic people who used 
manure, These lake dwellings in Switzerland 
date from about 2800 B.c. 


The Development of Mixed Farming 


How the domestication of animals began is 
not known. Perhaps there were large numbers 
of animals in areas near water where men also 
were concentrated. Here man could observe 
the animals and study their habits, and this 
knowledge must have enabled him to tame 
them. It was, again, easy for an agricultural 
people to domesticate animals and feed them 
on the husks of the grain that were left after 
threshing. In any event, sheep and goats, 
pigs and cattle — and later, horses and asses — 
were tamed and kept in pens. Men thus 
obtained food from the soil and also from 
animals. In the pens, the animals could be 
observed even more closely. Calves suckling 
milk must have given man the idea that he 


too could get food other than meat from cows 
and goats. This practice which combines agri- 
culture with the raising of animals is known 
as ‘mixed farming’. All Neolithic people 
practised mixed farming. Animals, however, 
were chiefly used to provide meat and milk; 
they were yet to be used as beasts of burden 
or to draw the plough. 

The development of agriculture pout 
varied changes. It became necessary to con- 
serve the food that was not immediately used. 
The whole crop could not be consumed as 
soon as it was reaped; it had to last over 
the whole year till the next harvest, with a 
part of it set aside for seed. Grain storage 
bins have thus been found even in the ear- 
liest Neolithic settlements. Similarly, livestock 
could not be slaughtered thoughtlessly. The 
young cows must be spared and reared to 
provide milk and to increase the herd. The 
increasing surplus provided food during bad 
seasons and crop failures and also supported a 
growing population. It was the dependable 
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and increasing supply of food in an agricultural 
economy that led to the growth of population. 
Villages became larger and some grew into 
towns. 


The Appearance of Polished Stone Tools 


Neolithic tools are distinguished from the 
Palaeolithic chiefly on account of their higher 
utility and more skilful construction. An 
important tool of the Neolithic times was the 
polished stone celt. It was a large piece of 
fine-grained stone. One end of it was ground 
down and polished to sharpen the cutting 
edge. By fixing it into the end of a stick it 
could be used as an axe. It was used to clear 
forests and as a hoe to till the land. It also 
enabled man to cut and shape timber, which 
led to the growth of carpentry. The know- 
ledge of carpentry thus gained was to be used 
later for making ploughs, wheels, plank boats 
and wooden houses. 

Another important tool of the Neolithic 
people was the sickle. This was made of a 
wooden handle into which blades of flint flakes 
were set. It was used to cut and gather the 
crop. There were, however, great improve- 
ments in the weapons of war and hunting. 
The bow and arrow continued to be used, 
although arrowheads were made sharper. In 
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some areas, people used a new weapon, the 
sling. 


Invention of Pottery 


To store and cook food, vessels were needed 
which could hold grains and liquids as well 
as stand heat. At the beginning of Neolithic 
times, baskets made of straw and twigs were 
used to store fruits and dry things. These 
were smeared with mud to hold liquids. It may 
have so happened that such a basket fell into 
fire by accident, with the result that the straw 
in the basket was burnt out while the layer 
of clay was left standing in the shape of a 
dish hardened by the fire. This dish of baked 
clay was found to be waterproof; the clay 
neither mixed with the water nor washed 
away. In this way, perhaps, man got the idea 
of making and baking pottery. Man became 
a creator. He could turn clay or dust into 
stone. 

The Neolithic people who knew how to make 
baskets with round strips or ropes of fibre 
learned to make coiled pots. They coiled 
long, thin ropes of clay — well mixed with 
sand, powdered shells and chopped straw — 
as in making a basket. The coils were then 
pressed together and ridges smoothed out 
with wet hands and pebbles. These people 
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10. POLISHED STONE TOOLS OF THE NEOLITHIC PERIOD. 


1. Stone axe from Brahmagiri, India; 2. Double- 


edged axe from France; 3. Hammer axe from France; 4. Double-edged axe from France; 5. Hoe. 
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11. MAKING OF HAND-MADE POTTERY IN THE NEOLITHIC PERIOD. 


soon learned to bake their pots in a very hot 
fire, above 600°C. This made them hard 
and more waterproof. The invention of clay 
pottery is a characteristic of all Neolithic 
cultures. 


Beginning of the Art of Spinning and 
Weaving 


Among the remains of the earliest Neolithic 
villages in west Asia, we find the beginnings 
of a textile industry. Clothes woven of linen, 
cotton and wool had started replacing skins 
and skirts of leaves. The Lake Dwellers of 
Switzerland, as we have said, cultivated flax 
which yielded a long thread. Cotton was 
grown in the Indus Valley soon after 3000 B.c. 
Wool was used in Iran about the same 
time. But before textiles or woven cloth 
could be made, the two processes of spinning 
and weaving had to be invented and used 
together. The invention of the distaff and 
spindle for spinning, and of the loom, an 
elaborate machine for weaving, are great 
triumphs of human intelligence. 
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Improvements in Community Life 


Settled life and cultivation gave man leisure; 
he had no longer to think always of getting 
food. During spare time he could make stone 
tools, clothes, hoes or pots. Some people 
spared from producing their own food could 
even devote themselves to other activities all 
the time. This resulted in an elementary 
kind of division of labour. The division of 
labour made it possible for various groups to 
specialize, that is, to acquire greater skill and 
learn better techniques in doing one kind of 
work. 

Settled community life needed rules to regu- 
late the behaviour of members of the co 
munity. It is not possible to know exac' 
how regulations were established. It appe: 
that the decisions regarding the commu 
were taken by the people as a whole, or by 
council of elders, as is the practice in all triba 
societies of the present day. There were 
perhaps no kings or any organized goyernment. 
Most likely, there were chief: 
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But these chiefs could not pass their positions 
on to their sons and they enjoyed few special 
privileges. Archaeological excavations have 
not revealed anything which would indicate 
the prevalence of a higher status for some 
members of the community. Thus, social 
inequalities do not seem to have emerged even 
in Neolithic times. 

Tt appears that cultivated land was regarded 
as the property of the community as a whole. 
The community gave plots of land to indivi- 
dual families to cultivate, or the entire com- 
munity worked on the common fields. It is 
likely, however, that the ownership of land 
gradually passed into the hands of individual 
families and plots of lands became family pro- 
perty instead of belonging to the whole commu- 
nity. Houses, pots and ornaments must also 
have been the property of individual families. 


Religious Beliefs of the Neolithic People 


The system of burying the dead provides 
some indication of the religious beliefs of the 
Neolithic people. The dead were buried with 
weapons, pottery, food and drink in their 


12. THE GREAT STONES OF 
STONEHENGE IN WILT- 
SHIRE, ENGLAND (Cour- 
tesy: British Information 
Services, New Delhi). 


graves, in the belief that they would require 
these things even after death. Such graves are 
found in the Palaeolithic period also. Perhaps 
in the Neolithic period, there was a change in 
the significance of the graves. The earth now 
provided food for the community. The spirits 
of dead ancestors who lay under the earth 
were supposed to assist in the growth of crops. 

There is also evidence of the belief in totems. 
A totem is the image of an animal or a plant 
as a symbol for a clan, or group of families 
living together. In early times people believed 
that animals and men had the same ancestor 
and that animals, by providing food for men, 
were ‘a friend or relative’. Even after man 
had taken to agriculture, his life was not 
entirely secure. There was always the danger 
of some catastrophe destroying his crops, 
livestock and game. These conditions of in- 
security and man’s inability to understand the 
processes of nature led to the belief that the 
welfare of the community was bound up with 
an animal and completely dependent upon it. 
Such beliefs developed about trees and plants 
also. Men chose animals and trees to be their 


totems, their ancestors and protectors. 
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Every tribe had its own totem. It tried to 
keep on friendly terms with its totem, and 
members of the tribe asked its totem for 
favours. The sun, moon, stars, and other 
forces of nature were also believed to have 
special powers and man also tried to please 
them through worship. In course òf time, 
this worship became elaborate rituals, as 
magic and religious beliefs tied members of 
the community to one another. These and 
other similar beliefs expressed man’s feeling 
of helplessness in the face of things he could 
not understand or explain. 

Small clay figurines of women have been 
found in many Neolithic settlements all over 
the world. These figurines are called ‘ mother 


13. WHEEL — ITS 
EVOLUTION AND 
uses. a. The first 
wheel cut from logs; 
b. Making pottery 
on the potter's 
wheel; c. Egyptian 
wheel for chariots; 
d. Sumerian chariot. 


goddesses’. When man began to cultivate 
the soil, the earth became the ‘ mother’, and 
the figurines were worshipped in the belief 
that the fertility of land would increase. 
Music and art of the Neolithic people, like the 
cave art of Upper Palaeolithic man, were simi- 
larly related to the hopes and fears of man. 

The burial places of some of the later 
Neolithic communities were marked with 
megaliths, or large stones. Such places have 
been found in western Europe and south 
India. Some of these appear as single, huge 
standing stones; others look like table tops 
set on several high stones or boulders. Under 
these table-like structures are chambers con- 
taining the dead. These megaliths in some 
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places were also used for building a kind of 
temple to worship the sun god at the time of 
summer solstice when the sun’s power is at 
its greatest. Such a temple is the famous 
Stonehenge in England. Here large stones 
were fitted to form a semi-circle, part of which 
was capped to form a doorway. 


Invention of the Wheel 


About this time, perhaps, man invented the 
wheel which brought about a technological 
revolution. It is difficult to imagine even 
today what we would do without the wheel. 
Its invention must have undergone many 
stages before it had a usable form. The 
ultimate product must have been the result 
of improved carpentry. 

The first use to which the wheel was put 
appears to be in the preparation of pottery. 
This is the potter’s wheel and it must have 
made pottery a specialized craft. The wheel 
may then have been used in drawing a cart. 
Man had already learned the use of wheel-less 
sledges. Huge round trunks of trees were also 
tolled to carry heavy articles. The wheeled 
cart made transportation very much simpler 
and soon animals were used to draw it. The 
wheel was also used quite early in spinning. 


* * * 


The story of man from the remotest past 
to the growth of settled life is a story of 


progress. The pace of progress was slow in 
the beginning but became quicker with the 
Neolithic Age. In the Palacolithic period, 
man’s central problem was how to keep him- 
self alive. This problem, as with animals, 
took most of his time and effort. Yet, unlike 
animals, he could talk and make tools and 
thus took the first steps in his struggle to 
control his environment. 

The pace of human progress quickened by 
about 8000 B.c. with the coming of the 
Neolithic Age. Man became a food-producer 
and could change nature to suit his ends. 
Several inventions followed one another to 
pave the way for the development of civiliza- 
tion. Man now produced his own food by 
growing cereals. He domesticated animals, 
made kiln-fired pottery, produced cloth and 
developed techniques for making polished 
stone tools. Above all, he seems to have 
invented the wheel. All these enabled him 
to lead a settled life in an organized com- 
munity. Co-operative living provided man 
with leisure and the opportunity to further 
increase his knowledge. 

Starting in western Asia, the Neolithic 
revolution spread to other lands, in the east 
and the west. The Neolithic village com- 
munities were soon to be transformed into 
great civilizations in river valleys such 
as the Indus, Tigris-Euphrates, Nile and 
Hwang-Ho. 


EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. Explain the meaning of the following terms: 


Prehistoric times, carbon-14 


dating, Palaeolithic period, Neolithic period, geological eras, glacial periods, 
hominid, microliths, totem, megaliths, homo sapiens, evolution of man, culture, 


civilization. 
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. What is the work of an archaeologist ? anthropologist ? geologist ? zoologist ? 


How does the work of each of these scientists help the historian in collecting 
facts about the pace of man’s progress ? 


. Describe the principal characteristics that distinguish man from other animals. 


Give the names of five different species of prehistoric men. 


. Summarize the inventions and discoveries of Stone Age man. 
. What are the differences between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic periods of the 


Stone Age as shown by man’s tools and products ? 


Things to do 


1; 


Work out an appropriate scale for a Time Line on the classroom wall and show 
on it the approximate dates of the following: 
Beginning of the earth, appearance of life on earth, appearance of mammals, 
appearance of man, beginning of recorded history, invention of fire, begin- 
ning of settled life. Discuss the pace of man’s progress as the completed Time 
Line pictures it. 
On an outline map of Eurasia, locate the sites where the Stone Age cultures 
discussed in this chapter have been found. 


. Visit a museum and study any materials on display — tools, utensils, drawings — 


that help us to understand the Stone Age culture. Prepare a list of the 
objects you see, with a sentence or two describing each. 

Draw sketches to show possible stages in man’s progress in the following areas: 
(i) Improvements in tools 

(ii) Development of the wheel. 


Things to think about and discuss 


E 


2. 
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What can we learn about the change in our lives today by studying the causes 
of the change in the life of early man ? 

Do you think change is more, or less, rapid in man’s life today than in pre- 
historic times ? Give reasons for your answer. 

Why do the changes from food-gathering to food-producing and from hunting 
to domesticating animals represent such big advances in the progress of man ? 
What would be the possible results of eliminating the uses of fire and the wheel 
from modern man’s everyday activities ? 


. Do you think it would be possible forman to live anywhere today exactly as 


Stone Age man lived? Why, or why not? 
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CHAPTER 2 


River Valley 


Civilizations 


AN HAD taken a noticeable forward step 
M in civilization by about 5000 B.c. The 
accumulated knowledge and the new skills 
of the preceding thousand years helped man 
to create civilizations. These civilizations are 
generally known as ‘ River Valley Civiliza- 
tions’ because all the centres discovered so 
far lay in river valleys. During the last 150 
years archaeologists have given us fascinating 
accounts of these people who contributed so 
much to the progress of man. 

Why did these civilizations flourish in the 
river valleys? It is not an accident that the 
earliest civilizations arose by the side of rivers 
and in river valleys. There was a generous 
supply of water and the soil was annually 
enriched by the floods. The farmer was able 
to produce in abundance and there was a 
surplus of foodstuffs above the domestic 
needs. People had to work together for the 
proper use of water. Draining flood waters, 
building dykes and cutting canals were acti- 
vities that demanded work on a co-operative 
basis. 

In course of time man discovered another 
use of the river. The river is ‘ nature’s road’ 
and man learned to construct boats and 
carry himself and his loads on rivers. 

Settled life meant that the homes and 
hearths had to be protected from nomadic 
invaders. The societies were free to devote 
all their energies to the problems of pro- 
ducing food. Some were able to develop 

mathematics, engineering, metallurgy and 


other branches of knowledge on systematic 
lines. Trade developed as man searched for 
raw materials and markets for the finished 
goods. Leisure promoted architecture and 
sculpture, music and dance in the service of 
kings and gods. 


Common Features of Early 
River Valley Civilizations 


Advanced Neolithic communities created 
civilizations in the valleys of four great rivers: 
the Indus, the Tigris-Euphrates, the Nile and 
the Hwang-Ho. Locate these valleys in 
Figure 2. Notice that all are in the warmer 
regions of the world. These civilizations had 
certain common features, although each de- 
veloped a unique character of its own and 
became unique in its own contribution to 
human progress. 

Improvement in Agriculture — Farmers in a 
civilization have to produce more food than 
they need for themselves. This was not 
possible in Neolithic times when the field was 
small and cultivation was carried on with a 
hoe. Only after the introduction of the 
plough and irrigation was large-scale produc- 
tion made possible. With a wooden plough, 
drawn first by man and later by animal, a tar 
larger area could be cultivated than was 
possible earlier, 

The requirements of irrigation also helped 
in the growth of civilization. The land near 
the rivers had to be cleared of jungles to 
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make it suitable for cultivation. Channels to 
drain the marshes had to be dug. Dykes 
had to be put up to protect settlements from 
floods. An elaborate system of canals was 
necessary to ensure a regular supply of water 
for the fields. For all this, a large-scale 
co-operative effort was needed. A small village 
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could not do this. To meet these needs, 
several communities joined together under a 
central authority which was very powerful 
and could enforce its will. Thus the require- 
ments of irrigation helped in bringing together 
many people under a central authority or 
government in cities, Increase in agricultural 
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production resulted in freeing many people 
from the work of producing their own food. 
They could now live in cities and specialize 
in various skills. 

The Discovery of Metals —The discovery 
of metals brought about tremendous changes 
in technology or methods of producing goods. 
The first metals to be discovered and put to 
use seem to have been copper and tin. 
Though we do not know how these metals 
were discovered, we know that soon after 
their discovery, man learned to combine them 
and produce the alloy called bronze. Bronze 
gave man better service than either copper 
or tin. It was harder than either and thus 
more serviceable. The bronze plough-head 
was a big improvement over the old hoe. 
Bronze and the hammer improved carpentry, 
and helped ultimately in the invention of the 
wheel. 

The discovery of metals put an end to the 
large-scale use of stone implements, though 
for a time we find stone tools and metal tools 
together. But metals enabled man to mould 
and fashion tools to meet his different needs, 
And while metal tools improved craftsmanship, 
it, in turn, produced new tools as well as new 
crafts. 

The use of metals required further specia- 
lization of skills. Working with metals 
requires both knowledge and skill. Soon there 
arose an important class in society — workers 
specialized in metal work. They must have 
been valued as the new engineers. 

Rise of Cities, Trade, Government — The rise 
of cities leads to a number of far-reaching 
changes. Life in a city is quite different from 
life in a village. In ancient cities as in 
modern, people could not grow food for them- 

selves. All food was produced by people 
living in villages and part of it was brought 
to the cities. The village farmers, therefore, 
had to produce much more food than they 


themselves needed. When the farmer deli- 
vered the food, the city dweller had to give 
something in return. Thus began the idea of 
buying and selling, that is, trade. In the 
earliest times it appears that goods were 
exchanged. As civilization advanced, some 
sort of money was used in these transactions. 
Thus the ideas of both trade and money 
developed as a result of city life. 

There were other developments, too. As 
the people in the cities did not have to grow 
their own food, they were free to do other 
things. Gradually groups of people took to 
different occupations and specialized in certain 
skills. Soon there were artisans and traders, 
soldiers and officials who devoted their whole 
attention to one occupation. By so doing, 
people developed new skills and new tools and 
learned to use some better than others. In 
other words, this was the beginning of 
specialization or division of labour. This was 
created, and developed further, by advanced 
technology. 

When people in cities began to engage in 
different occupations, they did not have the 
same interests. In other words, city life 
became a complex affair. An organization 
was needed to regulate public life and such 
an organization came into being. It had the 
responsibility to keep order, to make laws 
and to look after the affairs of the city. It 
needed a body of persons to carry it on. In 
course of time, societies had governors and 
kings, and what we now call government arose 
in its earliest form. 

A highly developed organization like a 
government has to make and record laws, 
maintain accounts, decide disputes and com- 
municate with the people it is governing. Thus 
some form of writing has to be devised. All 
four river valley civilizations had some sort 
of script. And writing marks the beginning 
of the historical period. 


Am 
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THE INDUS CIVILIZATION = 
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The valley of the Indus is a 
vast plain in the shape of an 
irregular triangle about 900 miles 
long and 700 miles wide. It was 
watered by the Saraswati (which 
has dried up now) in the east 
and the Indus with its tributaries 
on the west. Today much of this 
region is desert, but once it was 
rich with fertile soil and a peren- 
nial water supply. 

The Indus civilization is not 
the oldest of the river valley 
civilizations, but it is the first 
known civilization in India. It 
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seems to have flourished about 

2500 B.c. and extended over a 

bigger area than any of the other 
contemporary civilizations. Figure 3 shows its 
approximate boundaries. Evidences of this 
civilization are found from Baluchistan to 
west Uttar Pradesh on one side and to Gujarat 
on the other. 

The existence of this civilization was re- 
vealed in the 1920’s. This discovery at once 
pushed back the history of India by at least a 
thousand years. The first sites discovered 
were Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjodaro 
in Sind. Since then, especially after 1947, 
other sites have been found, the most im- 
portant of which are Rupar in the Punjab, 
Kalibangan in Rajasthan and Lothal in 
Gujarat. 

Scholars are not agreed on how the Indus 
civilization began. There is evidence of earlier 
agricultural communities in this area, but the 
urban civilization seems to have developed 
suddenly. This has led some historians to 
think that it was created by a people who had 
come from outside and who already had some 
experience in an urban culture. 
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Indus Valley Cities 


Harappa and Mohenjodaro were well 
planned and thickly populated. Their roads 
were straight and wide and cut each other at 
right angles. The main road in Mohenjodaro 
was about 10 metres wide and 800 metres 
long. The houses were situated along the 
roads and made of burnt bricks; some had 
more than one storey. Every house was 
furnished with a well and a bathroom. The 
drainage system found in Mohenjodaro was 
magnificent, and the house drains emptied all 
waste water into the street drains. 

In Mohenjodaro a great tank, now called 
the Great Bath, was found. A flight of steps 
led to the water and all round the tank were 
small rooms. In Harappa has been found 
what is now known as the Citadel. It stood 
on raised ground and contained structures 
that seem to have been public buildings. 
Almost all the cities had huge granaries, 
perhaps to store grain from the countryside. 
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1. Great BATH, MOHENJODARO (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India). 


Lothal had a dockyard and a big storehouse 
by the side of the river, which indicates that 
it may have been an important trading centre 
to which even foreign boats used to come. 


Life of the Indus Valley People 


The occupations followed by the people in 
the Indus Valley are not definitely known. 
Most of the people, however, were farmers 
who lived beyond the walls of the cities. 
They grew wheat, barley and peas, and per- 
haps rice in some places. Cotton was also 
cultivated and probably cotton fabric was 
common. Some scholars suppose that the 
Indus people exported cotton cloth to Meso- 
potamia. Fish seems to have been caught 
for food. Domesticated animals included 
humped and humpless cattle, goats and buffa- 
loes, and possibly elephants. But it appears 


that neither the horse nor the sheep was 
known. 

Harappa pottery was all wheel-made, a sign 
of an advanced culture. Plain pottery was 
produced for common use and some of the 
finest specimens of pottery have been dis- 
coyered. These reveal the high artistic 
achievements of the Harappa potters. The 
variety of shapes and sizes is amazing. Large 
jars with narrow necks, drinking cups with 
handles, and black on red decoration are the 
most distinguishing features of Harappa pot- 
tery. The designs are intricate. With the 
use of circles and triangles, trees and creepers, 
a great number of patterns were worked out, 
and painting was done with great skill and 
accuracy. We can be sure that there was a 
great demand for this artistic pottery of high 
quality and that it fetched a high price. 
In Egypt and Mesopotamia, appreciation for 
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2. Dockyard Watt, LotHat (Courtesy: Archaeo- 


logical Survey of India). 


pottery was limited. Was it demand outside 
that encouraged production of artistic pottery 
in the Indus Valley ? 

A large variety of clay toys have been dug 
up in the various sites of the Indus civiliza- 
tion. Countless carts with wheels and animals 
yoked to them, models of birds with long 
stick-like legs, figures with movable arms, 
clay bulls with nodding heads — these reveal 
that the children of Harappa knew the joy of 
playthings. 

The people used metals for their implements 
and utensils. They also used the earthen 
pots of various shapes and sizes that they 
turned out on the potter's wheel. The bronze 
figure of a dancing girl found at Mohenjodaro 


is a wonderful example of their workmanship. 
Archaeologists have discovered thousands of 
seals decorated with beautiful impressions of 
animals such as the bull, rhinoceros, tiger and 
elephant. 

Beads of the Mohenjodaro type, a golden 
monkey on a pin, and seals have been un- 
covered in Mesopotamia. In one city, a large 
number of seals of the Harappa type have been 
found. These findings point to direct trade 
between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia. 
There is no written evidence to explain the 
nature of merchandise, or the exact traffic 
arrangements. To avoid the difficulties of 
overland routes, trade was carried on by sea, 
Telmun or modern Bahrein being the great 
centre of exchange between the Indus Valley 
and Mesopotamia. We infer that the Harappa 
traders took pottery, grains, cotton goods, 
spices, stone beads, pearls and eye-paint and 
brought back metal wares. We can visualize 
small boats as 
depicted in the 
Harappa seals, 
sailing along 
the coasts of 
the Arabian 
Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. 
We find that 
from the 
mouth of the 
Indus they 
reached Lothal 
by sea because 
it was easier. 

It is obvi- 
ous that the 
Indus people 
had an effi- 
cient govern- 
ment, but the 
present state 
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of our knowledge does not tell us much about 
it. Some scholars think that, since no palaces 
have been discovered, the cities had no kings, 
and that a body of important men managed 
government affairs. Nor is much known about 
the religion of these people. A large number 
of seals depict the humped bull which may 
have been considered sacred. The impression 
of a god-like being on a seal is now believed to 
be an early form of the Hindu god, Shiva. 
Small figures of men have been found, as 
well as figures of a goddess. Scholars thus 
believe that both kings and the mother god- 
dess were worshipped. The Great Bath in 
Mohenjodaro might have been a place of 
religious bathing. Dead bodies were both 
buried and cremated. 


4. PASHUPATI SEAL, MOHENJODARO 


The seals unearthed are the most distinctive 
products of the Harappa culture. Some of 
them are square tablets of clay, with boss on 
one side and engraving on the other. After 
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cutting, they were glazed over. Animals such 
as the bull, rhino, tiger, elephant and croco- 
dile have been engraved very vividly and 
beautifully. Some of the seals have inscrip- 
tions, but the script has not yet been de- 
ciphered. The extraordinary skill in moulding 
the animal figures with such minute details is 
very impressive. What were these seals used 
for? There is no definite answer to this 
question. 


End of the Indus Valley Civilization 


By 1500 8.c., the Indus civilization came to 
an end. How, or why, is not known. The 
destruction seems to have come rather sud- 
denly and perhaps it was caused by a flood. 
Many historians and archaeologists, however, 
think that the invading Aryans destroyed it. 

The Indus civilization must have been a 
glorious one. After the coming of the Aryans, 
the cities were deserted and became only 
mounds to be unearthed about 3500 years 
later. India was not to see such magnificent 
cities for a thousand years after the Indus 
Valley civiltzation. Knowledge of town-plan- 
ning seems to have been completely forgotten. 
However, some aspects of the beliefs and 
practices of the Indus Valley people lived on 
and were developed by the people of India 
after the Aryans settled down. The worship 
of Shiva and the mother goddess and the 
practice of religious bathing are examples of 
continuing traditions of the Indus Valley 
people. 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILIZATION 


Though the Indus civilization is nearer 
home, the Mesopotamian is older. In several 
aspects of life, Mesopotamia led the way and 
other civilizations followed. 


RIVER VALLEY 
The Tigris-Euphrates Region 


Look at Figure 4 and notice the shaded 
area between the rivers. This is Mesopotamia 
which means ‘the land between the rivers’. 
It is watered by the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. Its southernmost region was, in an- 
cient days, called Sumer and was the heart 
of Mesopotamia. The north-eastern regions 
of Sumer were called Babylonia and Akkad. 
The highland in the north was Assyria. 
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raised year by year, and the river ran 
above the level of the plain. The draining of 
the superfluous water was as important as 
planning irrigation facilities. The annual flood 
in the river was not regular and depended 
on the weather conditions in the far-off moun- 
tain region where the river had its source. 
Besides, the flood came at the wrong season. 
So the problem of the farmer was how to keep 
the flood in check. 

The Mesopotamians devised ways and means 
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Mesopotamia is a flat plain with a southern 
slope. The Tigris and Euphrates rivers which 
rise in the snow-capped mountains of the 
north brought a perennial supply of water 
and fertile soil to the plain. The Euphrates 
has a violent current, carrying a very great 
quantity of sediment. The river-bed was thus 


a perennial irrigation system. The river-bed 
was high and the canals they made were 
very wide (25 metres in width sometimes) so 
that, while the water rushed from the river 
to the canal, the banks would not be destroyed. 
The canals were navigable channels and thus 
helped in transport as well as in irrigation. 
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The Rise and Fall of Mesopotamian 
States 


By about 3000 B.C., the Sumerian civiliza- 
tion had reached a high level of achievement. 
The cities in the region appear to have started 
as centres for the control of irrigation in the 
area and soon became centres of commerce 
and industry also. The most important of 
these cities were Erech, Eridu, Lagash and 
Ur. Each was the capital of a small state, 
and the pattern of their cultures was similar. 
They were always fighting among themselves. 
By about 2600 B.c., the kings of Ur had 
become powerful and their influence spread 
to other regions also. 

The people of Akkad in the north-east 
belonged to a stock different from the Sume- 
rians, but they had adopted many Sumerian 
ways and much of that culture. About 
2500 B.C., a strong king combined Sumer and 
Akkad into one kingdom with its capital at 
Agade. Within about a hundred years, how- 
ever, this kingdom was destroyed by invaders. 
The next notable event in the history of 
Mesopotamia is the rule of a new dynasty at 
Babylon. Hammurabi, the greatest Baby- 
lonian ruler, united the whole of what is 
now called Iraq into a single kingdom. By 
1600 B.C., this kingdom was also destroyed, 
this time by the Hittites who came from 
Asia Minor, now Turkey. The Hittites were 
the first to make regular use of horses for 
war chariots and to make implements of 
iron. 

Mesopotamia did not have natural barriers 
like seas or mountains for protection, Thus 
she was open to frequent attacks and inva- 
sions. Warlike tribes from the north and 
the west would swoop down on the people 
so unexpectedly that Mesopotamia could 
not remain united and live in peace for 
long. 


Mesopotamian Cities 


The excavations at Ur, one of the greatest 
cities of Mesopotamia, reveal a complete 
picture of the city state. It was divided into 
three main divisions: the sacred area, the 
walled city on the mound, and the outer town. 
Every city had a patron-god of its own. The 
god of Ur was Nannar, the moon god. The 
temple of the god, called ziggurat meaning the 
“Hill of Heaven’, was built of bricks on an 
artificial hill in the sacred area. The ziggurat 
in Ur was more than 20 metres high and in 
three storeys. The sacred area was also an 
administrative centre, and storehouses and 
offices have been found there. The ziggurat 
could be seen for miles around and all the 
citizens who lived in and around the city 
were aware of the ‘divine presence’ on the 
hill above them. In addition to the temple 
of the patron-god of the city, there were 
many smaller temples for other gods where 
priests offered sacrifices for worshippers. 

The walled city and the outer town were 
the residential areas of the city. Here, houses 
of different sizes have been found. Though 
these areas of the city were not planned, the 
houses were built mostly on a uniform pattern. 
Each house had a central courtyard with 
rooms around it. There were one-room tene- 
ments used by the artisans. 


Social Classes in Mesopotamia 


In Sumerian and Babylonian society, the 
king was regarded as the gods’ representative 
on earth, and the priests occupied the next 
place of importance. It is usually supposed 
that the priests were the rulers of the cities 
before there were kings. The king’s officers 
and scribes came next in the social scale. 
Merchants, landowners, craftsmen and shop- 
keepers formed the middle class. The lowest 
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in the social level, of course, were the slaves, 
most of whom were prisoners of war. The 
army was an important institution because 
of the constant wars between the city states 
and the danger of invasions from outside. 
‘All the free citizens were called upon to render 
military service. The citizen not serving as a 
soldier pursued his vocation such as farmer, 
merchant, or craftsman. 


Hammurabi’s Code of Law 


As life became more complicated, laws had 
to be made, added and changed to regulate 
people’s activities. Hammurabi gave his 
people a code or a system of laws. His code 
covered every aspect 
of life. It made a 
crime against one citi- 
zen a crime against 
the whole state and 
the state fixed punish- 
ments for the offender. 
The code also recogniz- 
ed the division of 
society into rich men, 
poor men and slaves, 
and prescribed dif- 
ferent punishments for 
different classes for the 
same crimes. Punish- 
ments were more 
severe if the victims 
of the crime belong- 
ed to the upper classes 
than if they were 
slaves or poor men. 
Hammurabi’s famous 
edict shows him 
standing in reverence 
before his god and the 
laws written under- 
neath it, 


5. Hammurasi’s CODE 
DEPICTED ON STONE 
(Courtesy: Embassy of 
the Republic of Iraq, 
New Delhi). 
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Mesopotamian Religious Beliefs and 
Practices 


The Mesopotamians believed in a number 
of gods, but each city had one special god as 
its patron. The territories of the city really 
belonged to this god. Rent from the land 
was collected and all government regulations 
were carried on in his name. His temple was 
maintained on a lavish scale and naturally 
the priests of this god came to enjoy wide 
powers. 

As was common in ancient times, people 
believed in a kind of life after death. That 
is why they put food and other necessities of 
daily life into graves. This practice appears 
to have been discontinued in Sumer and the 
dead were buried in the backyard of the 
houses. This has led scholars to think that 
the dead were thus looked upon as protectors 
of families and perhaps also worshipped in the 
home, 


Occupations, Art and Crafts in 
Mesopotamia 


Agriculture was the occupation of most 
Mesopotamians. Before metals were used on 
a large scale, they had sickles of baked clay. 
These were baked hard and did not break 
easily. To ensure a permanent supply of 
water for the fields, the people diverted flood 
waters through canals to big reservoirs. They 
used cattle to draw the plough and took care 
to improve the livestock. 

Mesopotamians usually wore clothes made 
of sheepskin. They also grew flax for linen 
and the cloth-making industry was carried 
on by a special class of workers — spinners, 
weavers and dyers. 

A vast hoard of metal objects has been 
discovered in the royal cemetery at Ur. 
They include statues which adorned the 
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temples of gods, vessels and ornaments of 
gold and silver, silver harps, golden helmets, 
beautifully inlaid furniture, exquisitely de- 
signed necklaces, bracelets and other jewel- 
lery. This shows that, by 2500 B.c., metal 
workers had developed very high technical 
knowledge and skill. 

It appears that the metal workers organized 
themselves in such a way that they taught 
their skills and knowledge to only a few 
people and gradually metal work became 
entirely a hereditary craft; no one could be a 
metal worker unless he came from a family 
of metal workers. This may have been the 
origin of the guild system, of which you will 
read more later. 

The potters wheel was perhaps first used 
in Mesopotamia. Before it was used, pottery 
was made by hand. But Mesopotamian pot- 
tery is not as good as that made by the people 
of the Indus Valley. The Mesopotamians 
seem to have been the first to make glassware 
also. 


Trade and Commerce of the 
Mesopotamians 


The prosperity of the Mesopotamians de- 
pended largely on foreign trade. The people 
had to get raw materials from outside, then 
they made and sold goods both at home and 
to other countries. The raw materials they 
imported included stone and timber of good 
quality, gold, silver and other meials. For 
these they exchanged their surplus food grains 
which the country produced in plenty. 

For a country that depends even partly on 
trade and manufactured goods, two things are 
essential. First, it must always make sure 
that what is manufactured is of high quality. 
So the kings and governors of the Mesopota- 
mian city states always supervised the pro- 
duction of goods and made rules so that all 
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dealings would be fair. Secondly, a trading 
state should have good modes of transport 
to carry its products. For transportation 
on land, Mesopotamia had wheeled carts. 
Its rivers and the many canals that had been 
dug for irrigation provided fine waterways. 
Keleks — rafts of logs tied together and buoyed 
up by inflated skins — were used to carry 
goods on water. 

The discovery of the articles of the Indus 
civilization at Ur and of Mesopotamian articles 
at Mohenjodaro and Harappa shows that 
there was extensive trading between the two 
civilizations. 


6. Four-wWHEELED SUMERIAN CHARIOT DRAWN BY 
WILD ASSES 


The Buildings of the Mesopotamians 


In the Euphrates delta, nature supplied 
plenty of mud, reeds, and palm-trees suitable 
for building. With this, the Mesopotamians 
at first built huts of reeds and palm-leaves 
covered with a thick coating of mud. Later 
on, they used mud bricks dried in the sun or, 
still later, fired in kilns. The region did not 
have wood or stone in large quantity. So 
they devised the arch to hold up the weight 
of the roof. They also added vaults and 
domes to their buildings, which made them 
look more elegant. 
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Cuneiform Script 


The first writing of the Mesopotamians was 
developed in Sumer and was in the form of 
pictograms, signs, symbols and pictures which 
denoted objects. Once the standard sign or 
picture was recognized as representing a 
definite object, communication became easy. 
However, a purely pictographic script is not 
of much help when ideas rather than objects are 
to be communicated. The Sumerians solved 
this difficulty by using certain pictures or signs 
to represent certain ideas — for example, the 
weight or volume of a thing. Such symbols 
stood for ideas, names and words. They 
further developed their system of writing by 
making the script phonetic, that is, making 
the symbols represent syllables and sounds 
of a word. These symbols could then be 
combined in innumerable ways to represent 
objects, ideas and sounds. 

The Sumerians were the first people to 
evolve a proper system of writing. Their 
system is called cuneiform. The script is 
wedge-shaped, as shown in the illustration. 
They wrote with a sharp instrument called 
stylus on the smooth surface of clay tablets. 
The tablets were then baked until they be- 
came hard. Each tablet was like the page 
of a book. A very large number of these 
tablets has been found. Most of them are 
business documents — letters, deeds of sale, 
contracts. Royal inscriptions and religious 
texts form another type of documents, but 
they are fewer. 

It is interesting to know how the cuneiform 
script was deciphered. Henry Rawlinson, a 
British officer in Persia, was determined to 
read cuneiform. He discovered by chance an 
inscription, known as the Behistun inscription, 
on a high rock. The inscription was at a 


to reach, But this did not stop Rawlinson. 


Every morning he used to go up to the rock, 
spend the whole day copying the inscription, 
and come down in the evening. It took him 
days to copy out the complete inscription. 


i i 7. Cunetrorm script, a. Writing with a stylus; 
heist. ofabont 400 metres and very Gite b. Early Sumerian script; c. Tablet showing cuneiform 


script, 
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He then worked at it for twelve years before 
he succeeded in finding a key to the script. 
Ability to read the script, together with 
archacological finds, has greatly enriched our 
knowledge of the Mesopotamian civilization. 

The story of deciphering the lost scripts is 
a very interesting one, and it has been pos- 
sible to read some of them only after scholars 
have patiently and tirelessly worked for years 
to solve the problem that they set them- 
selves. Even so, some scripts as that of the 
Indus Valley remain undeciphered. 


Growth in Knowledge 


The people in Mesopotamia counted by 
sixties as we count by tens. Ours is the deci- 
mal system; their system was sexagesimal. 
They wrote the numbers 1 to 9 by making 
the sign for 1 and repeating it as many times 
as necessary. Similarly, they repeated the 
sign for 10 to represent multiples of 10. 
They had the same symbol for 60 as for 1, 
though it was written much bigger. When 
they had to write, for example, 153, they 
wrote 60 twice, 10 three times, and 1 three 
times. They also had a multiplication table 
of a sort. Their sexagesimal system of count- 
ing is no longer in use, but we still use it 
as the basis of division of time into minutes 
and seconds and of circles into 360 degrees. 
In geometry, the Mesopotamians had dis- 
covered what was later called Pythagoras’ 
theorem. It states that in a right-angled 
triangle, the square on the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two 
sides. This was of great help to Mesopota- 
mians in building and in computing distances. 

In astronomy, the Mesopotamians made 
astonishing progress. They could calculate 
the length of the day and the night, and the 

rising and setting of the sun and moon. They 
divided the whole day into 24 hours, a time 
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system followed all over the world. They 
divided the sky into twelve parts and assigned 
each a name. - This has come down to us as 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, or rashis, as 
we call them in India. 

Another remarkable achievement of the 
Mesopotamians was the invention of a calen- 
dar. Calendars can be calculated on the basis 
of the movements of the sun, or the moon. 
That is, calendars may be solar or lunar. The 
Mesopotamian calendar was lunar based on 
the moon, and like all lunar calendars, it was 
incorrect. A year is really the amount of time 
that the earth takes in making a complete 
revolution around the sun. This time is 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. 
The lunar year is about 11 days less than 
the solar year. But, in spite of this error, 
the Mesopotamian calendar was a great 
achievement. 

By 750 B.c. with the conquest of Babylon 
and the fall of Damascus, there came into 
existence what may be called the Assyrian 
empire. Assyrians’ Senna-cherib was a great 
conqueror and builder. He made Nineveh 
the finest city in western Asia — a city of vast 
palaces and imposing temples. The Assyrian 
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greatness came to an end when nomads from 
the north and east — the Medes, the Chaldeans 
and the Persians — destroyed Nineveh in the 
7th and 6th centuries B.C. It was now the 


turn of the Persians, the Indo-Europeans from - 


central Asia, to build up an empire. This 
empire was conquered first by Alexander, 
4th century B.C., and later by the Muslims. 


THE EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


The Nile valley of Egypt is more like the 
Indus, and it may be interesting to compare 
the ancient civilization of Egypt with that of 
the Indus. Look at Figure 5, the map of 
Egypt and the river Nile. The narrow strip 
of land on either side of the river is green and 
fertile while the western part of north Africa 
is a desert. The area has hardly any rainfall 
and, except along the Nile, no cultivation is 
possible in Egypt. It would be entirely a 
desert but for the Nile. It is no wonder that 
Egypt is called the ‘ Gift of the Nile’. 

The Nile has two tributaries, the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile. If you look at Figure 5 
again, you will see that the Blue Nile has its 
source in the mountains of Abyssinia which 
receive heavy rainfall in summer and snow 
in winter. The White Nile flows from lakes 
in the equatorial region. There is plenty of 
rain throughout the year in this region and so 
the White Nile gets a constant supply of water. 
The most important feature of the Nile is its 
floods. The coming of the flood each year 
has been so remarkably regular that it could 
be predicted accurately. It occurs in autumn 
between 15 August and early September. 
The flood comes when the ground is parched, 
and when it subsides it leaves a new layer of 
enriching mud. From ancient times this annual 
deposit of silt has served as an excellent 
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Fic. 5. EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. The map shows the 
approximate exlent of the Egyptian Empive in the 15th 
century B.C. 


fertilizer. These natural advantages made 
Egypt one of the great centres of civilization. 


Early Egyptian History 


The first important king of Egypt was 
Menes, who lived about 3000 B.C. and ruled 
over the whole of the Nile valley. Historians 
divide the history of Egypt into three periods: 
the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom and 
the New Kingdom. The Old Kingdom is also 
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9. PANEL SHOWING EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE: PLOUGHING AND SOWING 


called the Age of the Pyramids. During this 
period, Memphis, situated near modern Cairo, 
was the capital. The civilization of Egypt 
with its advances in art, religion, and sciences 
was developed during this period (3000-2000 
B.C.) and during the Middle Kingdom (2000-1750 
B.C.). But in the 18th century B.C., Egypt was 
overrun by invaders called the Hyksos, who 
came from the east. They were a nomadic 
people and their culture was far less advanced 
than the Egyptian. Their war chariots and 


new bronze weapons, however, proved much 
superior to Egyptian arms and they conquered 
Egypt. Their rule was short-lived; soon the 
Egyptian kings regained their land, and the 
New Kingdom was founded. Now began a 
new chapter in the history of Egypt. The 
Egyptian army was transformed and new 
tactics of warfare and the horse-drawn chariot 
were adopted. This enabled the Egyptian 
kings to conquer many lands. These kings also 
continued to develop the arts and the sciences. 


10. PANEL SHOWING EGYPTIAN METAL WORKERS AT WORK: WEIGHING, 


SMELTING AND POURING THE METAL 
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Egypt’s Social Classes — Pharaoh to Slave 


The Egyptian king was called the pharaoh. 
He had absolute power. The land belonged 
to him; his word was law. He was also 
looked upon as a god and his statues were 
put in temples. His deeds and victories were 
inscribed on temple walls. Next to the 
pharaoh came priests, officials, artists and 
craftsmen. Below these people were the 
farmers who lived beyond the cities, and then 
came the slaves, who were really prisoners of 
war and owned by the king. 


Occupations, Art and Crafts in 
Ancient Egypt 


Agriculture was the most important occupa- 
tion of the people. The rivers fertilized the 
land every year, and the people worked to- 
gether to build canals to make it possible to 
grow crops all the year round. Thus they 
could cultivate a wide area. They appear to 
have used oxen to draw the plough as early 
as 3000 B.c. and sickles with flint flakes 
mounted on stout sticks. The chief crops 
were wheat, barley and millet. They also 
grew dates, figs, apples, peaches and mulberries. 

Like other river valley people, the Egyptians 
domesticated animals. Goats, dogs, asses, pigs 
and geese were common. They seem to have 
had camels also. The horse was brought to 
Egypt by the Hyksos and used to draw war 
chariots. 

Flax was grown in plenty in Egypt. While 
the Mesopotamians wore woollen clothes, the 
Egyptians had linen garments, much more 
suitable to the climatic conditions. From 
sculptures we get details regarding the types 
of garments used by different classes of people 
and by men and women. 

The Egyptians started using metals on a 
large scale gradually. Perhaps, this skill came 
to them from the Hyksos. During the period 
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of the Middle Kingdom, the potter's wheel 
came into use. The Egyptians made beautiful 
stone vases which they exported. Like the 
Mesopotamians, they also developed the art 
of making glass and produced glassware of 
graceful shapes. Their carpenters made beauti- 
ful furniture, inlaid with ivory and precious 
stones, which was well preserved in the royal 
tombs. 


Trade and Commerce Along and 
Beyond the Nile 


The lavish life of the Egyptians required 
such luxury products as incense, oil, silver, 
timber for building and other things which 
had to be brought from foreign countries. 
Internal and foreign trade was controlled by 
the king. Transport of goods overland was 
done on pack asses. The Nile was used as a 
waterway. The Egyptians also had sea-going 
ships which were used both in war and for 
peaceful purposes. 


Religion and Egyptian Burials 


The Egyptians believed that there was a 
power behind every phenomenon of nature, 
but the sun was their most important god, 
worshipped under different names as the 
creator of all things. Other Egyptian gods 
were the king of the other world, god of the 
floods, and the moon god. There were also 
local gods, sometimes represented by symbols 
such as the hawk, crocodile, jackal and cow. 
These were probably clan totems in some 
distant past. Priests do not appear to 
have played an important part in Egyptian 
religion. 

The Egyptians firmly believed in life after 
death. When a man is alive, they thought, 
he has a body and soul. While other people 
believed that after death, the body perishes 
and the soul lives, the Egyptians believed 
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11. THE SPHINX AND GREAT PYRAMID oF CHEOPS AT 
Gizen (Courtesy: Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 
New Delhi). 


that both body and soul lived though in a 
different way. So they took great care in 
preserving the body of the dead. The body 
was embalmed in spices and then wrapped in 
strips of fine linen. Such a preserved body 
was called a mummy. The mummy was put 
in a wooden box, decorated with paintings, 
enclosed in a stone coffin, and buried in a 
tomb. Inside the tomb were preserved all 
the things that the dead person was fond of 
and used while alive. In the case of kings 
and queens, the coffins and tombs were costly 
while those of ordinary persons were simple. 
Things such as clothes, foods, drinks, costly 
furniture and jewellery were kept in the tombs. 
The pyramids were the tombs of great kings. 


Egyptian Architecture and Sculpture 


The pyramids were the most remarkable 
Egyptian buildings in the early period. Still 


remaining as achievements of those 
years are 30 large pyramids and a 
number of small ones. The most im- 
posing of all is the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh near Cairo. It was built by the 
Pharaoh Cheops (Khufu) of the Old 
Kingdom about 2650 B.c. It is said 
that 100,000 men worked for twenty 
years to complete this structure which is 
made of huge blocks of stone. These 
blocks were cut into shape and rolled up 
a slope and fitted together skilfully and 
carefully. This required an amazing 
degree of engineering skill. The pyramids 
undoubtedly deserve their place among 
the seven wonders of the ancient world. 

Since the pyramids were the tombs of 
pharaohs, they contained the mummies 
of these monarchs and also all kinds 
of precious things they used. Many 
of the pyramids were robbed’ through 
the centuries, but the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen was found intact in the 1920’s. 
The treasures of this tomb can now be 
seen in the Cairo Museum. The pyramid 
walls contain a large number of paintings. 
They give us a wealth of information about 
the lives of the people, for they depict wars 
and battles, hunting scenes and sacrificial pro- 
cessions and numerous aspects of everyday life. 

A second peculiar specimen of Egyptian 
architecture is the sphinx. The sphinx is a 
mythological animal with the body of a lion 
and the head of a man. Each sphinx was 
carved out of a single solid stone. 

Egyptian temples are also remarkable build- 
ings. The temple at Karnak, lavishly adorned 
with statues and sculptures, has a hall of 130 
impressive columns and an avenue of sphinxes 
leading from the temple to the river, Another 
famous temple is the great temple of Abu 
Simbel, cut out of sandstone cliffs. There is a 
series of halls in the interior of the temple 
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which is dug into solid rock for about 60 
metres. At the entrance to the temple are 
four huge statues of King Rameses II, about 
20 metres high. The temple was dedicated 
to the sun god. A most remarkable feature 
of the temple is that the rays of the rising sun 
shine into the temple, and so it has been called 
‘the temple of the rising sun’. 

Both Karnak and Abu Simbel stand on the 
banks of the Nile, and the temple at Abu 
Simbel has given rise to a problem. It be- 
came apparent a few years ago that, with the 
completion of a high dam to be built at Aswan, 
Abu Simbel would be under the water of the 


Nile. UNESCO, therefore, launched a scheme 
for saving these monuments by international 
effort. A number of archaeological teams from 
many countries of the world, including India, 
are now engaged in ‘lifting’ the monuments 
in order to preserve them. 


Hieroglyphic Script 


The Egyptians perhaps learned the idea of, 
writing from the Sumerians before 3000 B.C. 
but their writing is not a copy of cuneiform. 
Egyptian script is known as hieroglyphic, 
which means ‘ sacred writing’. It consisted of 
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24 signs, each of which stood for a single 
consonant. Vowels were not written. Later, 
the Egyptians started using symbols for ideas 
and the total number of signs rose to about 
500. The importance of writing was soon 
recognized and, as in Sumer, writing became a 
specialized art. The writers, who were an 
important section of society, wrote with reed 
pens on the leaves of a plant called papyrus 
from which we get the word paper. 

As in the case of cuneiform, how the hiero- 
glyphic script was deciphered is a fascinating 
story. Napoleon, the famous French con- 
queror, invaded Egypt in 1798. He had with 
him a number of scholars who were attracted 
by the ruins and who started a systematic 
study of the ancient Egyptian civilization. 
One of these scholars discovered a stone — the 
now famous Rosetta Stone — near the mouth 
of the Nile. It had on it an inscription in three 
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13. EGYPTIAN Script. On the left, some signs of 


meaning. The panel on the right, taken from a tom 
the scribes. 
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languages — hieroglyphic, demotic, another 
popular script of the ancient Egyptians, and 
Greek. After much patient labour, Champol- 
lion (1790-1832), the great French decipherer, 
succeeded in deciphering the entire Egyptian 
alphabet. This discovery, like the Behistun 
inscription in the case of the Sumerian script, 
opened new doors for the understanding of 
the civilization of Egypt. 


Mathematics and Science in 
Ancient Egypt 


The Egyptians made significant advances 
in many fields of knowledge. They developed 
a decimal system of numeration. Numbers 
from 1 to 9 were represented by one sign 
repeated to give a desired number. For 10 
and its multiples, there were different signs. 
There were separate symbols for 1, 10, 100 


the hieroglyphic script ave shown along with their 


b of the Old Kingdom, shows an officer bringing a slave to 
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and so on. To write the figure 153, the 
symbol for 100 was written once, for 10 five 
times, and for one thrice. Additions and 
subtractions were easy in this system. The 
mathematics which the Egyptians developed 
was quite sufficient for their practical needs, 
but it was not very systematic. Unlike the 
Sumerians, they did not prepare any elaborate 
multiplication tables, but they could calculate 
the area of a triangle or a rectangle. The 
measurement of land, the amazing achieve- 
ments in the art of building, and the calendar 
are evidences of their mathematical skills. 
The crowning achievement of the Egyptians 
was the solar calendar. Almost all early 
peoples, like the Sumerians, formulated their 
calendars on the basis of lunar months. But 
this system is not enough for an agricultural 
people who require advance awareness of 
seasons and rains and floods for their 
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agricultural operations. After years of observa- 
tion, the Egyptians found out that the average 
length of the period between two floods was 
365 days. They also observed that a very 
bright star, Sirius, was the last to appear on 
the horizon when the flood reached Cairo, and 
that this happened after every 365 days. 

These two independent observations led 
the Egyptians to conclude that the year had 
365 days. The year was then divided into 
12 months, each of 30 days. The extra five 
days were set apart for the celebration of 
religious festivals. However, the solar year 
actually consists of about 365} days. There- 
fore, over a period of time, a calendar based 
on a year of 365 days was bound to deviate 
from nature. Perhaps the Egyptians realized 
this, but, by then, custom had established the 
previous calendar so firmly that they did not 
change it. The correction awaited the Roman 
general, Julius Caesar. Still, the Egyptian 
solar calendar was a great achievement. 

The Egyptians’ practice of preserving the 
bodies of their dead by embalming was a 
stimulus to science. It added to knowledge of 
the structure of the human body, and to skill 
in surgery. Chiefly priests practised medicine 
and surgery. 

By about 1000 B.C. the great days of Egypt 
were over. The pharaohs had to fight for 
their very existence against the nomads who 
invaded from the African desert or the new 
powers across the Mediterranean Sea, from 
Crete and Cyprus. In quick succession Egypt 
was conquered and became part of the empires 
of Assyrians, Persians and Romans. 


THE CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


The Valley of the Hwang-Ho 


Look at the map of China, Figure 6, and 
notice the course of the river Hwang-Ho. 
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The first centre of civilization in China de- 
veloped in the region of the Hwang-Ho. It 
was protected by the river on two sides and 
by the mountains on the west. The slopes 
of the hills provided timber. Like all rivers 
flowing through plains, the Hwang-Ho brought 
rich soil and plenty of water. But this river 
often changed its course after the floods. 
As a result, homes and fields were flooded 
and the canals dug to carry the water were 
put out of order. That is why this river is 
also called ‘the Sorrow of China’. However, 
it was the challenge which the river gave to 
the people living near it that resulted in the 
development of civilization in this region. 

Just where the Hwang-Ho people came 
from, or information as to their background, 
is not known. China was the home of some 
of the earliest men in prehistoric times. But 
not much evidence has been found regarding 
the Chinese people immediately before the rise 
of civilization in the valley of Hwang-Ho. 
Chinese legends and traditions speak of ancient 
dynasties, but no archaeological finds have 
confirmed this. 


The Shang Civilization 


The earliest Chinese civilization of which 
archaeologists tell us is the Shang civilization. 
The Shang rulers are believed to have been in 
power from 1765 to 1122 B.c. According to 
archaeological evidence, by the 14th century 
B.C. the Shang people had developed a high 
level of culture, comparable with centres of 
the other river valley civilizations. They 
seem to have been skilled in the use of metals 
and to have known the art of writing. They 
must have been good craftsmen also, for 
their graves have yielded objects of exquisite 
quality. 

The neighbours of the Shang people appear 
to have been much behind them in culture. 


Fic. 6. SHANG CIVILIZATION 


One of the primary duties of the Shang king 
was, therefore, to protect his people from 
invasions and to preserve the benefits of 
urban life and prosperity. Naturally, the 
powers of the kings increased and in time 
kingship passed on from father to 
Finally, however, the Shang dynasty was 
overthrown by the neighbouring Chou dynasty. 
The Chous preserved the excellence of the 
Shang culture and continued to rule the land 
till about 250 B.c., about which you will read 
in the next chapter. 


son. 


Social Classes in Ancient China 


Below the king in Chinese society came a 
number of noblemen. Apparently the king 
distributed lands among the nobles, who in 
return helped him in wars and conquests. 
Some scholars regard this arrangement as a 
kind of feudal system which will be discussed 
later. The king and the nobles must have 
been held in high esteem. The next social 
class of importance was perhaps merchants 
and craftsmen. The bulk of the population 
was composed of farmers, and at the lowest 
end stood the slaves, who were, as in other 
cultures of the time, prisoners of war. The 
Shang kings spent considerable time in wars 
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and conquests. They, therefore, needed a 
good army, and soldiers occupied a place of 
some importance in society. The soldiers wore 
bronze helmets and perhaps a metal body 
armour. Bronze daggers, axes, bows and metal- 
tipped arrows have been discovered. The 
army fought mainly from horse-drawn chariots. 


Occupations, Arts and Crafts in 
Ancient China 


As in the other three river valley cultures, 
the prosperity of the Shang people depended 
on agriculture. Millet was the main cereal 
cultivated. Wheat was introduced later. The 
Shang people came to cultivate rice on a 
large scale also. The Chinese worked out an 
elaborate system of irrigation which reduced 
the distress caused by floods. Thus a sur- 
plus of food grains was available, and this 
helped the progress of their civilization. 
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BRONZE WEAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS. a, Spearhead; b. Dagger-axe; c. Knife; d. Helmet; e. A tripod 


By the time of the Shang rule, the Chinese 
had domesticated cattle, sheep, fowl, pigs and 
dogs. The war chariots, as has been said, 
were drawn by horses. Perhaps elephants 
were also used in war. 

From very early days the Chinese wore 
linen clothing. There is evidence that the 
Shang people also used silk. Breeding of silk- 
worms was begun, and silk production became 
an important industry of the Chinese. 

The Chinese made a very fine pottery which 
they learned to glaze. Soon they also learned 
to make dishes of porcelain, and we still 
call porcelain dishes chinaware, or simply 
china. 

The use of metals was known to the Shang 
people even before they settled down in the 
Hwang-Ho valley. The specimens found tell 
us that the Chinese metal worker was a 
master of his craft. He often worked pat- 
terns on vases, which shows that he was an 
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artist as well. Some of the bronze articles 
of the Shang period are superior to many 
produced later. 

Not much is known about how Chinese 
cities were planned. Houses were built of 
clay and timber. Those of the rich stood on 
high platforms of beaten earth. The walls 
of the houses were usually made of matting 
plastered with mud. 

Timber was found in plenty in China and 
was used extensively in buildings. Palace 
walls were of polished wood. Much of the 
woodwork has naturally perished, but the 
few carvings on wood that have survived give 
proof that the Chinese were excellent carpen- 
ters. Some of the woodwork was also inlaid 
with ivory. 


Chinese Ancestor Worship and Oracles 


Ancestor worship was the most popular 
Practice of the ancient Chinese. They believed 
that death transformed a mortal into a spirit 
and that the spirit possessed great powers. 
The dead person was wrapped in matting for 
burial in a grave. Furniture, pottery, bronze 
vessels, and other objects were placed with 
the dead body. The tombs of the kings were 
spacious and the tomb chamber was of finely 
carved wood. This reminds us of the Egyptian 
burial customs. 

The gods worshipped were, as in other civili- 
zations, powers of nature. But the Chinese 
also believed in a chief god, which was called 
“The Ruler Above’. The gods were wor- 
shipped chiefly to do good to the worshipper. 
Gradually, people wanted to know what would 
happen to them in the future; they wanted 
the gods to tell them what to do and how to 
act so that they could gain their end. So they 
asked a priest or holy person supposed to be 

in close touch with the gods. Thus developed 
the practice of consulting oracles. 


16. ORACLE BONE OF THE SHANG Kincs. The bone 
is inscribed with writing; inquiring about a hunt. 


The questioner asked the oracle a number 
of questions. The oracle procured polished 
tortoise shells or bones of cattle and made 
small holes in them. When fire was applied 
to the hole, the bone cracked and the answers 
were inferred from the nature of the cracks. 
The oracles naturally gained great prestige in 
society. 


Chinese Script 


It is generally thought that the Chinese 
script was originally derived from the 
Sumerian. It started as a pictographic script, 
that is, a picture standing for a word, but it 
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SHEEP WATER MOON TRIPOD VESSEL 


FIELD MAN AND BOWL HEAVEN 


TO PRAY EARTH ANCESTOR 


SDH ATE 


CHINESE SCRIPT OF THE SHANG CIVILIZATION. The illustration 
cee some signs of the Chinese script along with their meaning. 


was independently developed as an ideographic 
script in which a sign represents anidea, It 
is remarkable that the Chinese script has 
changed very little since the earliest times. 
Writing became an art and the same tech- 
niques were followed everywhere. Writers wrote 
on silk or bamboo slips with a brush. 


The Chinese Solar-Lunar Calendar 


The Chinese calendar was a combination of 
solar and lunar calculations. The months 
were lunar and consisted of 29 or 30 days, 
but the length of the year was correctly cal- 
culated as 365} days. The difference between 
the solar and lunar calculations was resolved 
every 19 years. The Chinese calendar was 
not unlike the Vikrama calendar that is used 
in some parts of India. Here the discrepancy 
in solar and lunar time is corrected every three 
years by the addition of a month. Chinese 
scholars seem to have made one other unique 
achievement in astronomy. It appears that 
the Chinese scholars could correctly foretell 
lunar eclipses. 

The achievements of the Shang civilization 
were continued. Shang civilization spread 
to other parts of China. New kingdoms were 
established and new developments took place 
in religion, government, social, economic and 
cultural life, science and many other spheres of 
life. About these you will read in the next 
chapter, 


* * * 


The beginning of all civilized living can be 
traced back to the river valley civilizations. 
Hence they mark a distinct stage in the de- 
velopment of man’s life and the beginning of 
the historical period of world history. 

Each river valley civilization developed in 
its own way with its own unique character. 
All of them, however, had certain common 
characteristics. The rise of states and cities 
is a characteristic feature of civilization and 
developed in all the four river valleys. The 
term ‘state’ implies a defined area with a 
government which makes and enforces laws 
over all the people living within the borders 
of that state. 

States came into existence only after human 
societies had reached a certain stage of de- 
velopment. To begin with, these states were 
small; in course of time, they became larger. 
A state was usually ruled by a king, who had 
a number of officials to assist him in governing. 
States also had their armies of professional 
soldiers which helped kings in enforcing their 
will over people. Knowledge of metals brought 
into use new and better weapons — for defence 
against foreign invaders, for waging wars on 
neighbouring states and enforcing laws within 
the state. 

In prehistoric times when man had barely 
enough food to live on there were no dif- 
ferences between man and man. Everyone 
performed more or less the same type of work 
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and lived in more or less the same way. With 
the rise of civilizations, social classes arose. 
Different groups of people performed different 
types of work and lived differently. There 
were upper classes and lower classes. The 
tights of people differed according to the class 
to which they belonged. The laws made by 
the state gave different rights to different 
people. 

The rise of classes was accompanied by a 
growing division of labour. People freed from 
producing food specialized in various arts and 
crafts. Thus many new skills developed that 
required a high degree of training. Metallurgy 
required techniques like smelting and casting. 
With the invention of the potter’s wheel, 
pottery became a large-scale industry. Simi- 
larly, many advances were made in textile 
manufacture and other industries. Diversi- 
fication and specialization of work was true of 
all the river valley civilizations. 

The rise of the river valley civilizations 
marks the beginning of systematic knowledge 
about the world. Each made its contribution 
to mathematics, astronomy and other sciences. 
The script which each civilization developed 
constituted a revolutionary advance in human 
knowledge. Now ideas could be put down 


and transmitted to a far larger number of 
people than was possible earlier, The record 
that these scripts have given us is invaluable 


for understanding these early civilizations. 
The civilizations also developed religious ideas 
in a more systematic way. 

Trade within a state and with others is 
another common characteristic of the four 
civilizations. Trade, in fact, was a necessary 
requirement for their growth because no 
civilization could produce all that it needed. 
For this, means of transport were improved — 
by water and land. With the invention of 
the wheel and its application to transport, 
the primitive sledge was converted into a 
cart and chariot. However, in the absence of 
roads, pack animals were the most important 
means of transport on land. 

Equally important in these civilizations was 
the movement of ideas. Knowledge of tech- 
niques developed at one place often spread to 
other areas. It is difficult to know the exact 
origin of ideas because an idea borrowed 
from one civilization was adapted and de- 
veloped to suit local needs. All contributed 
to the foundations on which other civiliza- 
tions developed later in other parts of the 
world. 


EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. To what extent were the conditions of nature responsible for the development 


of civilization in river valleys ? 


2. In what ways were the civilizations in the four river valleys similar ? 


3. Cite evidences to show that the river valley cultures were well advanced over 


the Neolithic cultures. 


eC a Stun inscription, Great Bath, mummies, 
ziggurat, Bab a, aby, Serag system, sphinx, Hammurabi, Cheops ? 


calendars? How did their calendars differ ? , 
6. Describe the scripts used by the Mesopotamians, Egyptians and Chinese. 


7. Why are we less sure about many details of the Indus Valley civilization than 
of the Nile or Tigris-Euphrates ? 


8. Why do we feel sure there was trade among the river valley people ? 


Things to do 


1, Collect or sketch pictures to show the most significant achievements of each of 
the river valley peoples for a large wall chart in four parts. 


2. Write a paper entitled ‘ Religious beliefs of the River Valley Civilizations’. 
Point out similarities and differences and explain why as well as what religious 
practices were common in the four areas. 


3. Make out a ‘Bill of Sale’ listing goods that might have been exchanged 
between traders of two of the river valley civilizations. Explain by use of a 
map how the ‘shipment’ might have been transported. 


Things to think about and discuss 


1. Do you think it is worth while to save Abu Simbel? Why, or why not ? 


2. What reasons can you think of that might explain why the ability to read 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform writing was ‘ lost to the world’ for so long ? 


3. What, if any, similarities can you see between the effects of the floods on the 
life of the people in the river valleys and the effects of the monsoons in India ? 


4. Discuss reasons why the societies of the river valley civilizations were divided 
into classes. 


5. Make a comparative study of life in the Stone Age and the river valley 
civilizations. 
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Some Important 


CHAPTER 3 


Civilizations of the 


Ancient World 


OU HAVE probably already noted that the 
four river valley civilizations about which 
you have just read were all in the eastern part 
of the world. When these civilizations were 
flourishing, most of the peoples in the western 
world were far less advanced. As the river 
valley civilizations declined, however, civiliza- 
tions in the lands around the Mediterranean 
Sea were rapidly developing. 

In this chapter you will learn about two 
ancient western civilizations that developed 
in Greece and Rome approximately 3000 
years ago. These two helped set the pattern 
of future European cultures—in fact, the 
cultures of the western world. You will also 
read in this chapter of new developments that 
were taking place in our own country and in 
China after the civilizations in the valleys of 
the Indus and the Hwang-Ho declined. 

Of course, the four ancient civilizations 
described in the following pages were influenced 
by the activities of other peoples, but space 
permits only a mention of some of them. 
For example, the civilization of the Hittites 
who lived in Asia Minor was a link between 
the West and the civilizations in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. The Phoenicians, centred in 
the present country of Lebanon, also carried 
their ideas West with their trade. Their 
greatest contribution to the world was phonetic 

script —an alphabet based on sounds rather 


than on objects. The Persian civilization also 
reached great heights at this time and sent 
its conquering armies far and wide. 

The descriptions of the four civilizations 
selected for this chapter will enable you to 
understand man’s continuing progress. Each 
of the civilizations, as you will see, was dif 
ferent from the other three. All advanced 
beyond the achievements of the river valley 
civilizations. Each contributed to the world’s 
heritage —in government, philosophy, art, 
literature and science. For example, the 
Greeks had the world’s first democracy. From 
Greece and Rome we get the idea of the form 
of government we call a republic. All four 
civilizations built vast empires and developed 
efficient administrative systems for controlling 
their lands. The idea that a state should 
provide for the welfare of its people also had 
its beginning in these civilizations. 

Probably, the greatest of all the achieve- 
ments of the peoples discussed in this chapter 
were in the cultural field. The scripts and 
languages they produced formed the basis 
of all modern languages. Literature became 
important for the first time in man’s history, 
and the first great poems, histories, grammars, 
dramas and philosophies were written. Writ- 
ing was used for self-expression and the com- 
munication of ideas — not merely for keeping 
state records. Philosophy and science became 
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systematized as subjects for study. In art 
and architecture new techniques led to beauti- 
ful creations. Because of their cultural achieve- 
ments these civilizations are directly linked with 
the entire course of human history. 


THE GREEK CIVILIZATION 


The Greek civilization was centred in a 
small area and the number of Greeks was 
never large. Historians have always marvelled 
that so few people could have developed so 
many of the ideas on which the whole western 
world built its culture. 


The Land of the Greeks 


As you see in Figure 7, Greece is the 
southernmost part of the Balkan Peninsula 


ATHENS & HER ALLIES 


SPARTA & HER ALLIES 


Mediterranean 


that dips into the Mediterranean Sea in south- 
east Europe. The land is mountainous with 
no large rivers and only small plains fertile 
enough for growing crops. Rain comes during 
the winter months, and the summers are dry 
and hot. On the east, the Aegean Sea divides 
Greece from Asia Minor, sometimes called 
Anatolia, as well as Turkey. The Aegean is 
dotted with islands. Our story begins with the 
civilization centred on one of them — the 
island of Crete. 


The Cretans 


The Cretans were not Greek, but much of 
early Greek history consists of tales of con- 
flicts between the Cretans and the Greeks. 
The Cretan civilization dates back about 
4000 years, but archaeologists discovered it 
only in 1870. Excavations since that time tell 


Fic. 7. GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES, 5TH CENTURY B.C, 
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us that it was similar in Many mays to the old 
river valley civilizations in the east. 

The Cretans knew how to combine and use 
metals. They built beautiful cities with good 
water and drainage systems. They made 
excellent pottery, jewellery, sculptures and 
clothing and beautiful paintings. They de- 
veloped three different scripts. The Cretans 
were a sea-faring people and many of them 
became rich from trade with Egypt, neigh- 
bouring islands and surrounding lands. Twice 
was their capital city of Knossos destroyed — 
probably by earthquakes — and twice rebuilt. 
Then, in the 16th century B.C., came waves 
of Greek invaders to overwhelm the Cretans 
completely. 


The Early Greeks 


The Greeks came from the north, probably 
from the Danube river valley. They spoke 
an Indo-European language similar to Sans- 
krit. Thus they must have been related to 
Indo-Aryans who started coming to India 
after 2000 B.c. Each wave or group that 
came into the Aegean region had its own 
name — Achaeans, Ionians and Dorians. Soon 
all began to call themselves Hellens which 
means Greek. So various forms of the 
word ‘Hellens’ are often used instead of 
Greek. 

The early Greeks, like the Aryans in India, 
lived in tribes, each composed of a number of 
families under a leader. A group of tribes 
had a king. The main occupations were 
agriculture and herding and of course the 
making of pottery, swords and ornaments. 
Trade was mainly by bartering. Fighting, 
adventure, and conquest were ‘the spice of 
life ’. 

The religious beliefs of the early Greeks 
were very simple. They had many gods whom 
they imagined to be like human beings, 


though more powerful and immortal. Zeus 
was the god of the sky and hence caused 
thunder. Poseidon, god of the sea, raised 


storms that sank ships. Apollo, the sun god, 
could reveal the future. Athena was the 
goddess of victory and patroness of the arts — 
similar to our Saraswati. Dionysus was the 
god of wine — and there were many others. 
The Greeks thought their lived on 
Mt. Olympus, a mountain in northern Greece, 


gods 


1. ATHENA, GODDESS OF VICTORY AND 
LEARNING (Courtesy: Royal Greek Em- 
bassy New Delhi). 


They wanted to please their gods in order to 
gain such benefits as good harvests or success 
in their undertakings — not because they 
believed in Heaven and Hell. Their gods had 
nothing to do with good deeds or sins. The 
Greeks had no priests and the head of the 
family performed the sacrifices — or the king 
performed them for the entire community. 
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The Greeks had no knowledge of writing 
until around 800 B.C., but the stories of their 
life were passed on in folk-songs and ballads 
in which they sang of their heroes and con- 
quests. When writing developed, poets began 
to record the stories. Two poems, credited 
to a poet named Homer, provide a great deal 
of information about the life and institutions 
of the early Greeks. The Iliad is the story 
of the seige and destruction of the city of 
Troy, on the western coast of Asia Minor. 
The Odyssey describes the adventures, and 
return home from Troy of a great Greek hero, 
Odysseus, 


The Rise of City States 


Around 800 B.c., groups of Greek villages 
began joining in larger units to form city 
states. At the highest point in a city 
state, an acropolis or citadel was built for 
defence and the city spread out around the 
acropolis. Many such cities grew up all over 
Greece and on a number of islands — Sparta, 
Athens, Macedonia, Corinth, Thebes and 
others. 

At first, the city states were ruled by 
monarchs. Then wealthy landowners took 
over political power and abolished the 
monarchies. The population of the cities 
increased, Commerce and industry expanded 
and a rich middle class developed in the cities. 
This class joined with the poor farmers to 
lessen the power of the landowners. This 
conflict resulted in the rise of dictators, or 
tyrants, as the Greeks called them. In course 
of time, the dictatorships also were over- 
thrown, and most of the states established 
either a kind of democracy, or an oligarchy — 
tule by a few rich men. 

The city states had many common features, 
but each had its own character. There were 
many clashes between them but, due to 
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difficulties of travel and communication, they 
could not be unified in a single state. The 
bracing climate helped to make the Greeks 
hardy, vigorous and adventurous. The scar- 
city of land in Greece led them overseas, to 
establish colonies in Asia Minor, Italy and 
Spain. The numerous islands were milestones 
on highways to new settlements, But it is 
now time to look at some of the differences in 
the two most important city states on the 
mainland — Sparta and Athens. 


The State of Sparta 


Sparta was different from most of the other 
Greek states—in part because of its geo- 
graphical location and the mountains that cut 
it off from the others. The Spartans’ chief 
concern was with militarism and war— so 
much so that the 
word ‘ spartan ’ is 
often used to mean 
militaristic. The 
Spartans trained 
their boys, from 
the age of seven, 
to endure hardship 
and pain, to- be 
fierce, skilful 
fighters. This was 
their ‘ education’. 
All citizens able 
to bear arms were 
soldiers. They 
spent their lives 
in barracks. 

Most of the 
people living in 
the state of Sparta 
were slaves and it 
was they who did 
the work, leaving 
the citizens free to 
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pursue the arts of war and government. The 
main duties of the Spartan kings were of a 
military nature. A council of nobles and an 
assembly supervised the work of administration, 
elected officials and controlled education, But 
Sparta’s government was by and for the 
military. Only those citizens whose income 
qualified them for a certain military rank were 
members of the assembly. 

Sparta’s slave system ultimately resulted in 
the enslavement of the Spartans themselves. 
The slaves were always rebellious and the state 
had to strengthen its forces constantly to 
suppress them. No Spartan went out un- 
armed. Living from childhood to the age of 
60, in barracks under the strictest discipline, 
meant that Spartans had no time for family 
life or for learning. They did not allow trade 
and travel for fear that new ideas would destroy 
their system. Spartans were fine soldiers, 
but they contributed little else to Greek 
culture. Their poetry and songs concerned 
only military glory. 


The State of Athens 


The city state of Athens developed along 
lines quite different from Sparta. The terri- 
tories it ruled had been occupied gradually 
and peacefully and militarism had not de- 
veloped. Athens had excellent harbours and 
mineral deposits. Athenians built a pros- 
perous trade and a culture which was pre- 
dominantly urban. 

In the 7th century, Athens’ government 
changed from monarchy to oligarchy, rule 
by a council of nobles. In this period most 
of the fertile land passed into the hands of 
nobles. Many peasants mortgaged their lands 
and, later on, themselves and their families, 
to pay their debts. Ultimately they were 

deprived of their lands and reduced to the 
status of slaves. 


But, besides the nobles and slaves, Athens 
had some free people — the demos. 


They 
were free peasants, labourers, artisans and 
traders. Some of them were rich. All these 
people were dissatisfied with the rule of 
the nobles. In 594 B.C., their struggle 


resulted in the appointment of Solon as the 
new magistrate with authority to carry out 
reforms. Solon abolished all mortgages, freed 
Athenians who had become slaves due to 
debts, and abolished enslavement of Athenians 
for debt. However, he did not free the slaves 
brought from other countries. Solon revived 
the assembly and all free Athenian men were 
members of it. He established a new council 
which was dominated by the middle classes. 
His reforms benefited both poor and middle 
class Athenians, and citizenship was even 
granted to foreign craftsmen if they stayed 
in the country. The judicial system was 
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reorganized and presiding officers of the law- 
courts could be elected by the citizens. 

Solon’s reforms did not continue long, but 
after a series of setbacks due to war a noble 
named Cleisthenes started Athens once again 
on the road to free government. Athenian 
democracy reached its greatest heights under 
the leadership of Pericles — 469-429 B.c. The 
assembly could now, itself, pass laws, as well 
as reject laws passed by the council. A 
board of ten generals, elected by the assembly, 
acted as a kind of cabinet, such as we have 
today. Pericles was the president of this 
board for about 30 years. The generals were 
responsible to the assembly and thus could 
not become dictators. There were a number 
of popular courts, and cases were decided by 
juries whose members were drawn from all 
classes of citizens by lot. 

Under Athenian democracy, political rights 
and freedoms were limited to the citizen 
class. And during the time of Pericles, the 
citizens constituted a minority of the total 
population. But the democratic ideal was 
established to become later an inspiration to 
all mankind. 


Wars and the End of Greek 
Democracy 


In the 5th century B.c. the Athenian demo- 
cracy engaged in two wars which spelled the 
end of its greatness. The first of these was 
against the large and powerful Persian empire 
and its great king Darius. He had already 
conquered all the countries between the Indus 
and Asia Minor and came across the Aegean 
to conquer Greece. His large army supported 
by a vast fleet landed at Marathon near 
Athens. So great was the danger that, for 
the first time, the whole of Greece united to 
fight a common enemy. The Greek armies, 


though much smaller in number, fought fiercely 
and drove away the Persians at the battle of 
Marathon in 490 B.c. 

An army of Persians returned to punish the 
Greeks ten years later but met with little 
success. This time they were met at the pass 
of Thermopylae by a small but heroic band 
of Spartans, who defended the narrow pass 
to the last man. The Persians burnt the city 
of Athens, but were finally compelled to with- 
draw. Greece was saved and the heroic 
exploits of her soldiers were celebrated in song, 
story and drama. 

Historians have always considered the Greek 
victory of great importance. Some of them 
think that the history of the West would have 
been different had Greece been defeated and 
the Persian armies gone on to occupy Europe; 
also, this war made Athens the dominant state 
of Greece. Under the leadership of Pericles, 
Athens stood forth as the champion of in- 
dependence, freedom and learning during the 
next fifty years. 

The Peloponnesian war, between Athens 
and Sparta from 431 to 404 B.c., ended in 
tragedy for Athens. During the Persian 
wars, Athens had formed a league with a 
number of other Greek states. After the war 
she transformed this league into a naval 
empire for the advancement of her own 
interests. Spartans were afraid of her grow- 
ing power. There had always been hostility 
between Sparta and Athens because of the 
different political, social and economic systems 
of the two states. At this time, most of the 
Greek states joined one side or the other, and 
the long war ended in the defeat of Athens 
and the destruction of her democracy. Athens 
became a subject state of Sparta. The Pelo- 
ponnesian war marked the beginning of the 
end of the ‘Glory that was Greece’. The 
following years were full of fighting that 
exhausted the Greek states. 
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Alexander’s Empire 


Philip of Macedonia, in the northern part of 
Greece, conquered most of the states in the 
years following Athens’ defeat. Then his son, 
Alexander, inherited his armies and set out — 
at the age of 20 years—to conquer the 
world. During the thirteen years from 336 to 
323 B.C., he compelled all Greece to accept 
his leadership and conquered the Persian 
empire, the largest and the most powerful at 
the time. This brought him to the borders 
of India where he defeated king Porus on 
the Jhelum in 326 B.c. He sailed down the 


S 
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Fic. 8. ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE. 


STUDIES 


Indus and then returned to Mesopotamia 
where he died of fever in 323 B.C. at the age 
of 32. 

Alexander’s conquests brought many im- 
portant changes to the world. Trade between 
Europe and Asia was developed. 
cities were founded. 

When Alexander died, his generals divided 
his empire among themselves. Figure 8, with 
the inset, shows his empire and the divisions. 
General Seleucus, who got Persia, Meso- 
potamia and Syria, later attacked India but 
was defeated by Chandragupta Maurya. But 
this war led to the establishment of friendly 


Many new 


Arabian Seo 


The inset shows the Hellenistic world in the 3rd century B.C. 
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relations between the Seleucid empire and the 
Mauryan empire. 

Ptolemy, another general of Alexander, 
became ruler of Egypt, Palestine and Phoenicia. 
During his conquest of Egypt, Alexander 
founded the city of Alexandria which became 
a seat of Greek culture and education for 
a long time after the fall of Greece. In 
Alexandria, Ptolemy built a temple to the 
Greek goddess of art, literature and learning 
which is known as the Museum. It had an 
observatory and a library, and Ptolemy de- 
creed that a copy of every book that entered 
Egypt must be placed in this library. 

The good work that Alexander and Ptolemy 
did lived long after their deaths through the 
scholars who worked at the Museum of 
Alexandria. Euclid, the father of geometry, 
lived here; Eratosthenes, the geographer, 
calculated the circumference of the earth; 
Archimedes whose principles children still 
study at school worked at the Museum. Their 
teachings along with those of many other 
Museum scholars, became a valuable part of 
the world’s heritage. 

Meanwhile, the Greek states began regaining 
their independence. But in the 2nd century 
B.C., the Roman empire started expanding 
eastward. Between 146 and 30 B.C., as a 
result of the Roman attacks, almost the entire 
territory of the Greeks and their empire 
became a part of the Roman empire. 


The Greeks’ Gifts to the World 


We have already mentioned the things in 
which the Greeks excelled — government, 
philosophy, literature, art and beauty — and 
you should know something of these ‘ gifts’ 
in more detail. Actually the glory of Greece 
that the world has never forgotten was largely 
the glory of Athens at the time of Pericles. 
But, of course, Athenian glory neither began 


nor ended with him. Also, Greek civilization 
was by no means perfect, for there was great 
inequality among the people. Without the 
large number of slaves who did the work, 
including the teaching of children, the citizens 
would not have had so much time to think and 
create and ‘ live the good life’. 

For Greek citizens life was easy and simple — 
simple houses, clothing, food and religion. 
Every day for the men there were sports and 
exercises, and an evening meal with wine and 
music and serious conversation about life 
and politics, truth and beauty. The education 
of boys prepared them for this kind of life and 
included great emphasis on music and gymnas- 
tics as well as on literature and public speaking. 
Girls received all their education at home and 
took little, if any, part in public affairs. 

To be sure, there were festivals and holi- 
days to celebrate marriages and honour gods 
and goddesses. The world still celebrates 
one of them—the Olympic games. This 
event, to honour the god Zeus, was held every 
four years, then as now. Spectators and 
participants came from all over Greece and 
enjoyed open-air theatre, poetry reading and 
conversation as well as athletic competitions. 


Greek Literature 


In this field our ‘ gifts from the Greeks’ 
include epics, poetry, drama and history. 
Iliad and Odyssey are among the best epics of 
the world. The shorter Greek poems, called 
lyrics because they were sung to the music of 
the lyre, were composed to express the emo- 
tions of man. Sappho, the great woman poet, 
sang of the beauty of love and nature. 
Pindar, one of the greatest of the lyric poets, 
wrote poems to honour victorious athletes. 

It was in drama, both tragedies and com- 
edies, that the Greek literary achievement 


was supreme. The remains of Greek theatres 
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can still be seen all over the Aegean region. 
The founder of Greek tragedy was Aeschylus, 
author of Prometheus Bound. Sophocles is 
considered the greatest of the Greek trage- 
dians. He wrote Oedipus Rex, Antigone and 


4. GREEK EDUCATION: 
Electra, plays which are admired all over the 
world to this day. Euripides, another great 
master of tragedy, condemned war and sym- 
pathized with slaves and common people. One 
of his best-known plays is the Trojan Women. 
Aristophanes, the master of Greek comedy, 
ridiculed leading citizens in front of fun-loving 
audiences. 

Greeks produced the world’s first great 
histories. Herodotus, often described as the 
‘father of history’, travelled widely to write 
about the Greek wars with Persia. Thucydides 
described the war between Sparta and Athens. 
Plutarch, who wrote later, is known for his 
famous biographies, Lives of Illustrious Men. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Philosophy — Many schools of philosophy 
developed in Greece to answer questions about 
the nature of the universe, truth and the 
meaning and purpose of life. 
schools rejected myths and superstitions about 


One of these 


The illustration-skows aboy learning to play the lyre and another reciting Homer's liad, 
Pi 
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the nature of the physical world and attempted 
to give a rational explanation of it. Another 
school of philosophers believed that all matter 
was composed of atoms and that the differ- 
ences in arrangement of these atoms resulted 
in different forms of life. The greatest philo- 
sopher of this school was Democritus who 
denied the existence of a spiritual world, or 
of the soul. Then there was the school of 
Sophists, meaning ‘those who are 
that concentrated on problems relating to 
man rather than the physical world. Sophists 
believed that there was no absolute truth, but 
looked at every so-called truth in relation to 
its effect on human beings. “Man is the 
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measure of all things”, they said. The 
Sophists came to be looked on as people who 
would prove a point by any argument, clever 
but not necessarily correct. However, their 
contribution to the growth of philosophy is 
great. In the words of a great Roman thinker, 
they “ brought philosophy down from heaven 


, 


to the dwellings of men ”. 


5. Socrates (Courtesy : Royal Greek Embassy, New Delhi). 


The most famous philosophers of Greece — 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle — belonged to a 
group which asserted that absolute standards 
do exist and absolute truth can be found. 
Socrates believed that knowledge leads to 
right conduct and happiness, while ignorance 
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breeds evil. He criticized the popular beliefs 
of the Athenians and, after the defeat of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian War, he was 
condemned to die on the charge of ‘ corrupt- 
ing the youth and introducing new gods’, 
Actually, he merely encouraged them to 
question everything. His courageous words at 
his trial have inspired martyrs for centuries. 
Socrates said, “ I do nothing but go about 
persuading you all, old and young alike, not 
to take thought for your persons or your prop- 
erties, but first and chiefly to care about the 
great improvement of the soul. I tell you 
that virtue is not given by money, but that 
from virtue comes money and every other 
good of men, public as well as private. This 
is my teaching, and if this is the doctrine 


6. ARISTOTLE (Courtesy :RoyalGreek Embassy, New Delhi). 
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which corrupts the youth, I am a mischievous 
person,” But the Greeks in power at this 
time could not accept such thinking and 
Socrates was forced to drink poison. 

Socrates’ most distinguished student or 
follower was Plato, author of The Republic. 
In this book Plato proposed a society which 
would be divided into three classes— the 
lowest class consisting of farmers, artisans 
and merchants, the second class of soldiers, 
and the highest class of intellectuals who would 
have all the political power. 

The greatest of Greek philosophers was 
Aristotle, a student at the Academy which 
Plato founded, Aristotle was both philosopher 
and scientist and wrote on many subjects. 
He studied all the known sciences of his time 
and made important contributions to medi- 
cine, biology and astronomy. He believed 
in the principle of the Golden Mean, that is 
neither extreme luxury nor self-denial. He 
advocated the same principle in his political 
philosophy and wanted government to be 
based somewhere between rule by the upper 
class and democracy. 

In the later years of the Greek civilization 
the two important schools of philosophy were 
Stoicism and Epicureanism. The Stoic school 
taught that man should accept his fate, since 
he cannot change it. According to the Stoics, 
serenity of mind is the goal all men should 
strive to attain, and they can attain serenity 
if they live in harmony with nature. They 
preached indifference to pleasure or pain, good 
or evil, but believed in the brotherhood of all 
men. Epicureans believed that the highest 
good for man is pleasure, but they aimed at 
tranquillity of mind rather than indulgence in 
pleasures. They believed that the soul as 
well as the body consisted of matter and that 
the gods had nothing to do with the affairs of 
men. They taught people to lead simple, vir- 

tuous and fearless lives in order to be happy. 
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Science — To the Greeks, science and philo- 
sophy were almost one because most philo- 
sophers tried to explain the nature of the 
physical world. The Greeks made many 
contributions to mathematics, especially to 
geometry, as is seen in the work of Euclid and 
Pythagoras. In medicine, Hippocrates laid 
the foundations of modern medicine by insist- 
ing that “ Every disease has a natural cause, 
and without natural causes, nothing ever 
happens”. He is known as the ‘ Father of 
Medicine ’, 

Many advances in science were made 
after Alexander’s conquests. Aristarchus pro- 
pounded the theory that the earth and other 
planets revolve around the sun. However, 
Ptolemy’s belief that the earth was the centre 
of the universe was accepted as truth until the 
16th century. Hipparchus made an approx- 
imately correct calculation of the diameter of 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE UNIVERSE ACCORDING 
To PTOLEMY. Ptolemy’s theory that the earth was the 
centre of the universe remained popular until the 16th 


century. Copernicus, 


as you will see later, disproved 
this theory. 
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8. THE PARTHENON (Courtesy: Royal Greek Embassy, New Delhi). 


9. MYRON’S STATUE OF THE DISCUS THRO- i 
WER (Courtesy: Royal Greek Embassy, 10. PAINTING ON A VASE (Courtesy: Royal 
New Delhi). Greek Embassy, New Dethi). 
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the moon and the distance between the earth 
and the moon. Eratosthenes calculated the 
circumference of the earth with a small error 
of about 320 kilometres. He also prepared a 
fairly accurate map of the globe and was the 
first to suggest that one could reach India 
from Europe by sailing west. Columbus used 
a map based on his ideas, hundreds of years 
later, 

In medicine, Alexandria became the great 
centre of study. Herophilus described the 
brain in detail and the function of arteries in 
the circulation of blood. Doctors practised 
dissection of human bodies for the first time 
and obtained a great deal of knowledge about 
human anatomy. 

Art and Architecture — The excellence of 
Greek architecture and sculpture is best illus- 
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11. INSCRIPTION OF THE ‘ Law AGAINST TYRANNY’ 
ATHENS, 336 B.C. The inscription shown above is 
not complete. The complete inscription says: “ Should 
anyone, in an attempt at absolute power, rise up against 
the people or try to overthrow the democracy of Athens — 
whoever kills him shall be blameless.” 
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trated in their temples. Greek temples had a 
chamber which was used to house the statue 
of the god, and the chamber was surrounded 
by columns. The style of columns with dif- 
ferent kinds of capitals was a special feature 
of the temples. These temples are also famous 


for their harmony of proportions. The temple 
of Athena, the Parthenon, is the best example 
of Greek architecture. 

In sculpture, the Greeks expressed the 
values they admired in human beings — 
beauty and courage. They portrayed well- 
built, noble and muscular bodies to portray 
the beauty of man. The sculptures were 
mostly of gods and athletes, but even gods 
were portrayed as human beings. Myron and 
Phidias are the two best-known sculptors of 
ancient Greece. Myron is famous for his 
statue of the discus thrower; Phidias for his 
statue of Hermes holding the infant Dionysus. 
It was Phidias whom Pericles appointed to 
supervise the construction of the Acropolis 
in Athens. The only Greek paintings that 
have survived are the miniatures on ivory 
objects and vases, done in wax colours, 

In one word, the Greeks gave the world 
‘beauty’. But the force behind it was the 
ideal of freedom. The Greek civilization gave 
the world an example of freedont — freedom 
to think, say and write all that man’s mind 
can conceive; freedom to believe or not to 
believe; freedom to delight in living. From 
freedom came the Greeks’ true greatness. 


THE ROMAN CIVILIZATION 


The Roman civilization, centred in Italy, 
is often considered a kind of bridge. Over 
this bridge through Italy, the ideas of the 
Greeks and the civilizations farther east 
‘travelled’ to Europe. 
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The Land of Italy 


Italy is the peninsula that projects into the 
Mediterranean Sea to the west of Greece, 
Figure 9. The river Tiber on which the city 
of Rome is located runs through the central 
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Though the Apennine 
down Italy’s entire 
length, the area of fertile land is much larger 
than in Greece. The Alps protect the penin- 
sula from cold winds, but are not an effective 
barrier to the north-south movement of people. 
The low-lying coast is easily approachable by 
sea. However, Italy has few good harbours 
and the absence of small islands was a hin- 
drance to navigation in ancient times. The 
peninsula is warm and receives more rain than 
Greece. The island of Sicily to the south has 
a still warmer climate and thick vegetation. 


range runs 


The Earliest Italians 


The first inhabitants of Italy came from North 
Africa, Spain and France. After 2000 B.C., 
people belonging to the group of peoples 
called the Indo-Europeans started migrating 
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from over the Alps. Also, between the 12th 
and the 6th centuries a number of Greeks 
settled in south Italy. A group of people 
known as the Etruscans, who had probably 
come from Asia Minor, had a settlement on 
one side of the Tiber river. The people of 
Italy were the descendants of all these people. 
The early Italians learned much from the 
Greeks — their alphabet, their religious beliefs 
and art. The name Italia itself was Greek. 
The Roman civilization started developing 
around the 6th century B.c. and reached its 
peak after the Greek civilization declined. 


Early History of Rome 


The city of Rome was founded about 1000 
B.C. in the district of Latium south of the 
Tiber river. The language of the Romans, 
Latin, gets its name from Latium. There were 
a number of other towns in the region, but 
Rome with its citadel on a high hill became 
dominant because of its strategic position. 

The early Romans had a king, an assembly 
and a senate. The assembly consisted of all 
the male citizens of military age. The senate, 
composed of heads of clans, was the powerful 
body and could veto any proposals of the king 
and the assembly. 

Towards the end of the 6th century B.C., 
the king was overthrown and a republic was 
established. Under the republic Rome ex- 
panded rapidly. The Romans defeated the 
Etruscans, then conquered other parts of the 
peninsula, and by 265 B.c., controlled all of 
Italy. 

The republic which the Romans established 
was called res publica, in Latin — res, affair; 
publica, public. The term describes a state 
governed by people, elected for the people, 
by the people, for a specific period. The 
political system of the Roman republic con- 
sisted of two consuls, the senate and the 
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assembly. The consuls were elected by the 
assembly for a period of two years. The 
senate was a powerful body and could veto 
actions of the assembly. It also controlled 
public funds. The consuls led the armies in 
war, enforced laws and served as judges. 

Roman society was divided into two classes 
— patricians and plebeians. The patricians 
were the upper class and consisted of the 
aristocracy and big landlords who controlled 
the senate. The plebeians were the workers, 
small farmers, artisans and small traders — 
and soldiers. The plebeians had few rights, 
were forced to pay heavy taxes and were 
often unjustly punished. In the beginning of 
the 5th century B.C. they revolted and the patri- 
cians were forced to grant them some con- 
cessions, They won the right to elect tribunes 
who could veto acts of the consuls and senate 
that concerned plebeians. 

Another victory for the plebeians was the 
codification of laws in 454 B.c. The laws were 
written on tablets of wood and were known 
as the Laws of Twelve Tables. This enabled 
more people to know their legal rights and to 
resist violations of the laws by officials. Later 
on, the plebeians could be elected as magis- 
trates— and even consuls. Other changes 
were made to restrict the power of the 
patricians, but most of these did not greatly 
improve the lot of plebeians. 


Wars with Carthage 


Desire for new lands, after the conquest of 
Italy, led the Romans into a series of wars 
with Carthage, a city on the north coast of 
Africa. Carthage had been founded by the 
Phoenicians in the 9th century B.C., but had 
become independent. Besides the city of 
Carthage itself, the Carthaginians controlled a 
number of other ports and thus the trade of 
goods from Egypt, Greece, Spain and other 


Mediterranean couniries. The political power 
in Carthage was in the hands of a few 
rich merchants. Carthage had inherited the 
achievements of the Phoenicians who were 
skilful sailors and carriers of ideas. It was 
from the Phoenicians, through the Greeks, 
that the Romans got their capital letters in 
use today. 


12. A ROMAN stave WITH A HOE AND A SLAVE’S 
COLLAR. The inscription on the collar which every slave 
had to wear around his neck reads: “* Hold me so that 
I do not run away.” 
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fire and sold thousands of Carthaginians into 
slavery. 
Immediately after the Punic Wars the 
Romans launched wars of conquest in other 
lands. By the beginning of the first century 
B.C. they had conquered Greece and Asia Minor 
and established a protectorate over Egypt. 

All these wars had a very bad effect on 
Roman civilization. Because of the lakhs of 
people from the conquered territories who 
were sold into slavery, Rome became largely a 
society of slaves and slaveholders. Slaves 
were employed in agriculture, mines, road- 
building, workshops and on ships. They were 
brutally exploited and became cripples at a 
young age. The luxuries of the Romans were 
based on this exploitation. The rich vied 
with each other in a vulgar display of wealth 
and this led to the moral decay of the whole 
society. Fights between gladiators, or between 
a gladiator and a wild animal, became a 
popular Roman amusement. Special arenas 
or amphitheatres were built for these contests. 
The ruins of the Colosseum, one of the greatest 
of the arenas, still stand in Rome. 

This period of Roman history was full of 
trouble and conspiracy. There were revolts 
of the Roman poor who had lost their lands 
to rich Romans. The tribunes elected by 
the people tried to put a limit on the land 
which a Roman could own and distribute the 
rest among the landless Romans. However, 
they did not succeed, though many lost their 
lives in this effort. There were also slave 


This huge amphitheatre, 
was built in the first century 
A.D. for the enactment of bloody fights between gladiators 
and between gladiators and wild beasts, for the pleasure 


13. THE COLOSSEUM, ROME. 


287 feet by 180 feet, 


of spectators. It was a masterpiece of Roman archi- 
tecture and could accommodate about 45,000 spectators. 
This and many other similar arenas symbolized the 
degeneration of life in imperial Rome (Courtesy: 
Presidenza Del Consiglio Det Ministri, Servizio In- 
formazioni, Rome, Italy). 


uprisings in this period. The most important 
slave revolt was that led by Spartacus in 
73 B.c. About 70,000 slaves had revolted 
and it took the highly trained Roman armies 
more than a year to suppress them. Thou- 
sands of slaves who survived the defeat were 
massacred. Because of his bravery Spartacus 
has become the subject of many heroic 
stories. 

Wars naturally increased the political power 
of the army generals. The power of the 
assembly gradually declined and army leaders 
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struggled to gain more power by pretending 
to champion the cause of the people. After 
the great slave revolt had been suppressed, 
rivalry for power grew between two generals, 
Pompey and Julius Caesar. Pompey had 
conquered Belgium and France. War between 
Pompey and Caesar followed and Pompey was 
murdered by his enemies in Egypt. Caesar 
remained in Egypt for some time, attracted 
by the captivating Egyptian queen, Cleopatra. 
On his return to Rome, in 46 B.c., he made 
himself dictator. Although he destroyed the 
republic, he introduced a number of reforms. 
Among the most beneficial of these was the 
settling of soldiers and poor people on unused 
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lands. But jealousy and conspiracy continued. 
On the charge that Caesar intended to become 
king, he was assassinated in 44 B.C. in a 
Senate meeting. 


The Roman Empire 


After the assassination of Caesar, power 
passed into the hands of Mark Antony and 
Lepidus, Caesar’s friends, and Octavian, 
Caesar’s grand nephew. They attempted to 
hunt down all those who had conspired against 
Caesar. The real leaders of the conspiracy, 
Brutus and Cassius, fled and organized a large 
army; but they were captured and slain. 
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Fic. 10. ROMAN EMPIRE AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT 
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In 37 B.c., Octavian became the most 
powerful man in the Roman empire. He 
ruled the Roman empire for forty-four years 
under the titles of Augustus, which meant 
‘holy’ and Imperator, meaning “ victorious 
general’. He called himself Princeps, first 
citizen of the State’. The period of Roman 
history beginning with his rule up to A.D. 284 
is called the Principate. He introduced many 
much-needed reforms. He reorganized the 
government of the conquered territories, stop- 
ped corruption and plunder and strengthened 
law and order. Under his supervision, new 
courts were established and the foundations 
of a postal service were laid. His rule and 
the period following were peaceful and known 
in history as Pax Romana, which means 
‘Roman peace’. Figure 10 shows the extent 
of the Roman empire at its peak. 

Most of the successors of Augustus were 
tyrants. The army played an increasing role 
in choosing the princeps and blood was always 
shed at the time of elections. Though the 
successors of Augustus bore the title of 
‘ Princeps ’, they were actually dictators. One 
of the few capable ones was Marcus Aurelius 
who was in office from A.D. 161 to 180. He was 
an able general, philosopher and administra- 
tor. But Marcus Aurelius’ successors were 
incompetent — and there were many of them. 
In a period of 50 years, 26 different persons 
became rulers, and 25 of them were killed by 
conspirators. Finally, in A.D. 284, when 
Diocletian became ruler, he destroyed even the 
pretence of republican government. People 
were required to prostrate themselves in his 
presence. The senate lost all authority and 
the imperator or emperor became absolute. 

From this time on, the Roman civilization 
declined more rapidly. One of Diocletian's 
successors, Constantine, built a new capital 
called Constantinople on the site of ancient 
Byzantium. Not long after, the Roman 


empire was divided into two empires— Eastern 
and Western. The eastern part, as you will read 
in a later chapter, was called the Byzantine 
empire. The western part soon broke into 
many pieces. By A.D. 476 a chief of the 
barbarian invaders from the north established 
himself as ‘King of Rome’, and the once 
powerful empire was no more. 


Life and Culture of the Romans 


The Early Period — The early Romans were 
known for their patriotism, hard work, iron 
will and vigour. They lived mostly by agri- 
culture and raised sheep and cattle. They 
made their own clothes from flax and wool, 
and used utensils of clay or wood. The 
Romans, like the Greeks and the Indo-Aryans, 
wore simple clothing. They attached great 
importance to family life and marriage. Every 
family worshipped Vesta, goddess of the 
hearth, who guarded the home. Parents and 
ancestors were revered. Though the father 
and husband had supreme authority in the 
family, the Romans honoured their women 
who took part freely in politics and the busi- 
ness of their husbands. Great care was taken 
for the education of children who were trained 
to be obedient and modest. 

The Romans worshipped as many gods and 
goddesses as the Greeks. Jupiter sent rain 
for the crops; Mars helped them in war; 
Juno protected their women; Mercury carried 
their messages. Every object of nature was 
‘inhabited’ by some unseen power, but reli- 
gious worship was a public duty, not a private 
matter, for Romans. Their practice of fore- 
telling events by the movement of birds and 
animals, or waiting until ‘the right time’ 
to begin important undertakings, resembled 
the customs of Indo-Aryans. 

The Empire Period — With the conquests 
of large parts of the world, the character of 
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Roman life underwent important changes. 
The Roman society was now divided into four 
main classes—the aristocracy who owned 
large estates and held high public offices; 
wealthy merchants and bankers; the plebeians, 
small independent farmers and city dwellers, 
many without work; and slaves who were the 
producers. 

In course of time, most middle class Romans 
started hating work and considered it fit only 
for slaves. They demanded support from 
the state. When Julius Caesar came to 
power, 320,000 Romans were being supported 
by the state. Conditions of life for the slaves 
were very bad. After long hours of work, 
they were often locked in prisons. Many 
wore heavy iron shackles even when 
they worked and slept. Some slaves fared 
better — for example, those who served as 


valets to the aristocrats, or as musicians and 
tutors. Some of these were highly accom- 
plished and better educated than their mas- 
ters. 

The upper classes, the aristocracy and the 
merchants lived in palatial houses and spent 
much of their time in luxurious baths, feasting 
and being entertained. City mobs as well 
as aristocrats attended gladiatorial contests 
and chariot races. Candidates for office 
often organized gladiatorial ‘ shows’ to amuse 
and get votes for themselves. The life of a 
defeated gladiator depended on the spectators 
who usually urged by shouting that the winner 
kill him. Both gladiatorial contests and 
chariot races were bloody affairs. Besides 
these bloody games, there were also jugglers, 
rope-dancers, and clowns to amuse the people. 
Crimes of violence increased during the empire; 


14. A SENATE MEETING. 
life of millions of people all over the empire. This 19th-century painting by Maccari in the Palazzo Madama 


The Senate was the most powerful Roman institution, taking decisions affecting the 


in Rome shows Cicero delivering one of his most famous speeches, Against Catiline. 


Del Consiglio Dei Ministri, Servizio Informazioni, Rome, Italy). (Courtesy: Presidenza 
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family life was weakened by divorce and the 
virtues of the early Romans were forgotten. 


Contributions of the Romans 


Roman conquests included Egypt, Babylon 
and Greece as well as western Europe and 
north Africa. Thus Romans and the western 
world became heirs to the achievements of 
eastern civilizations. The Romans made some 
contributions of their own, along with making 
use of ideas they inherited. 

Law and Government — Roman law and 
principles of governing are Rome's greatest 
contribution to the world. This achievement 
began with the Law of the Twelve Tables. 
In the following centuries Roman law was 
modified and a science or philosophy of law 
was developed. Under the Roman system 
the magistrates defined or interpreted law in 
specific cases, while juries decided questions 
of fact regarding the guilty and the innocent. 
In course of time Roman law developed into 
three main branches — civil law, applicable to 
Roman citizens; law of peoples, applicable to 
all inhabitants of the empire; and natural law, 
which had more to do with philosophy than 
court cases. Many countries have borrowed 
from Roman ideas in developing their own 
systems of laws. 

It was largely their system of law and 
administration that enabled the Romans to 
do what the Greeks could not do — maintain 
order and control over a vast empire from a 
central government. The Greeks, you will 
remember, were successful in their city states, 
but Alexander's empire soon split up into 
small states. Law and order made possible 
other conditions that helped unify the Roman 
empire. Laws encouraged travel and trade 
which spread Roman influence as well as 
products. Over the roads, built primarily for 
the movement of armies, goods were exchanged 


with distant parts of the world, including 
China and India. Arikamedu near Madras 
was a Roman trading post in India. So 
complete was Rome’s system of good roads 
with all parts of the empire that people could 
say, ‘All roads lead to Rome’. New cities 
grew along these routes, from Britain and 
Spain to Babylon. Every city copied Rome 
in its local government and laws as well as its 
public buildings. 

The idea of republicanism was really develop- 
ed by the Romans. The idea was so strong 
that, for a long time, Roman rulers did not 
dare assume royal titles but called them- 
selves servants of the state. For centuries, 
the senate and assembly were maintained in 
form even though Rome was ruled by tyrants. 
Of course, the practice of enslaving conquered 
peoples soon destroyed any trends towards 
real democracy. 


Language, Philosophy and Literature 


The Romans developed their own alphabet 
on their inheritance from the Greeks, and the 
Latin language became the language of all 
educated people in western Europe. Latin 
words are still widely used in science, and 
Latin is the basis of several European lang- 
uages — especially French, Spanish and Italian. 

The Romans also adopted Greek philo- 
sophies. Epicureanism and Stoicism were 
popular in Rome. Lucretius, author of a 
poem On the Nature of Things, was an Epicurean 
philosopher. He regarded belief in super- 
natural powers as a barrier to spiritual peace 
and wanted men to be free from the fear of 
superstitions. He did not believe in the 
existence of soul, but advocated ‘peace and 
pure heart’ and not pleasure. 

Cicero, a famous orator, believed, like the 
Stoics, in tranquillity of mind as the highest 
good and advocated indifference to pain and 
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suffering. One of his most important contri- 
butions was his concept of political and 
natural law. Natural law, according to Cicero, 
was a law which could be discovered by reason 
and which guaranteed natural rights to all 
human beings. These rights were inalienable. 
His thinking influenced the growth of Roman 
law, and he was undoubtedly one of the best 
products of the Roman civilization. A collec- 
tion of his speeches in the senate, called 
Orations, is still imitated for its excellent 
style. 

Marcus Aurelius, of whom you have read 
earlier, was also a Stoic philosopher. He 
wrote a book of Meditations which explains 
his thoughts on how life should be lived. 
He believed that the purpose of life was not 
pleasure but equanimity, which means the 
ability to live with reason and balance of 
mind in any situation. He practised what he 
taught. Though he had supreme power and 
unlimited wealth, he never lived in luxury. 
In spite of poor health, he attended to state 
work till late hours and travelled throughout 
the empire on state business. He was humble 
and a seeker of truth. He wrote, “If any 
man is able to show me that I do not think 
or act rightly, I will change; for I seek the 
truth. He is injured who abides in error and 
ignorance.” Another famous Stoic philo- 
sopher was Seneca who believed that all that 
happens is ordained by an all-powerful Pro- 
vidence and is always for the good. 

The Roman civilization developed literature 
and made important achievements in poetry. 
Horace, in his poetry, combined the philo- 
sophical attitudes of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism. Following are a few lines from 
his Odes: 

Be brave in trouble; meet distress 

With dauntless front; but when the gale 

Too prosperous blows, be wise no less 

And shorten sail. 


Virgil, another great poet, is famous for his 
Aeneid which was written in the style of the 
Greek epics, Iliad and Odyssey. The Aeneid 
described the wanderings and adventures of 
Aeneas, a legendary hero of Troy. Tacitus was 


the most famous Roman historian who, in 
his Annals and Histories, described the anarchy 
and corruption of the times in which he lived 
In his Germania he wrote about the origin 
and life of the barbaric German tribes. 

Art and Architecture — Romans were great 
builders. Their achievements in architecture 
and engineering were second only to their 
work in law and administration. They w 
the inventors of concrete and could firmly 
cement bricks and stones together. They 


15. THE PANTHEON IN Rome. Built in the 2nd 
century A.D. it was dedicated to the Roman gods. 
(Courtesy: Presidenza Del Consiglio Dei Ministri, 
Servizio Informazioni, Rome, Italy). 


also introduced two architechtural improve- 
ments — the arch and cupolas or domes. The 
Roman buildings often rose to two or three 
storeys with one row of arches standing over 
another. Their arch was round and was used 
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16. THe Pont-pu-Garp. This was a 25-mile long 
acqueduct through which water was carried to the city 
of Nimes in France. (Courtesy: French Embassy, 
New Delhi). 


in city gates, bridges, large buildings and 
monuments to victory. It was used in the 
Colosseum where gladiatorial contests were 
held and in aqueducts, many of which are 
still standing. 

The cupola which was a ceiling in the form 
of a huge inverted bowl can be seen in the 
temple Pantheon in Rome. The basilica was 
another Roman invention widely used in the 
hall where Roman judges held court, and 
later in churches. The invention of concrete 
made possible most of the Roman achieve- 
ments in architecture. With it, small stones, 
easy to carry, could be used in building. With 
concrete, walls could be easily covered with 
marble and given the appearance of being 
made entirely of marble. 

Bs 
17. Trajan’s Cotumn, Rome. The column was 
built in 113 A.D. to commemorate Trajan's victories. 


(Courtesy: Presidenza Del Consiglio Dei Ministri, 
Servizio Informazioni, Rome, Italy). 
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Water systems, baths and roads are 
examples of Roman engineering. At the begin- 
` ning of the Christian era, Rome had a population 
of about a million inhabitants. To provide 
water to the people in Rome and other cities, 
the Romans laid water-pipes from springs in 
the mountains which sloped down to the city. 
Some of these pipes were as long as 70 kilo- 
metres. 

The Romans developed their sculptures on 
Greek models. But there was a difference. 
While the Greeks made their sculptures to 
depict their ideals, the Romans made use of 
the art to portray men as they were. Build- 
ings were decorated with statues and reliefs. 
The Romans not only depicted the physical 
features truthfully but also the character. 
However, much of the sculpture was of 
emperors, placed in city squares as symbols 
of their authority and power. The Romans 
also developed the art of painting murals — 
large pictures covering whole walls. 

Science — The Romans did some pioneering 
work in public services. They were the first 
to provide free medicine to poor patients. 
Except these developments, they did not make 
any important contribution to science. Pliny 
the Elder and the Stoic philosopher Seneca 
each compiled an encyclopaedia. These, how- 
ever, did not contain any original contribu- 
tions. In medicine, Celsus wrote a treatise 
that contained information on surgery. Galen, 
a Greek scientist living in Italy, compiled a 
medical encyclopaedia and did some research 
of his own. He was one of the first to discover 
the circulation of blood. 

Another contribution was the Roman calen- 
dar which is still widely used with minor 
changes. However, there was nothing ori- 
ginal in this calendar, as the groundwork in 
this field had been done earlier by the Egyp- 
tians and Chinese. The names of some months 
in the present western calendar are derived 
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from Caesar’s. The month of July is named 
after Julius Caesar, August after Augustus. 
September, October, November and December 
are derived from Latin words meaning seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth. The names were 
correct when first used because the Roman 
New Year began in March. 


Why the Roman Civilization Decayed 


The causes of the decay of Roman civiliza- 
tion are all related to imperialism. Wars and 
imperialism destroyed democracy, encouraged 
slavery, created idle city mobs and political 
conflicts and corruption. Neither agriculture 
nor industry could thrive on slave labour. 
Slaves could have no interest in production 
that was all for the artistocrats and big 
landowners. No army, however powerful, 
could make them productive and prevent 
revolts. 

The coming of the Christian religion to 
Rome played a part in weakening the rule of 
emperors of a slave state. Christianity with 
its ideals of equality and love had great appeal 
for Rome’s oppressed people. So great was 
its attraction that believers were willing to 
endure persecution by the emperors and even 
die for their faith. Constantine, in the 4th 
century A.D., was the first ruler to allow 
Christians to build churches and worship 
openly rather than in secret. 

The final blow to the Roman empire came 
from invaders to the north, from the terri- 
tories that Rome had claimed and fought 
over for centuries. The invaders were 
Germanic tribes — Goths, Franks, Visigoths, 
Vandals. They had long been making raids 
on Roman outposts, then the city of Rome 
itself, and on to Spain. Finally, in A.D. 476, 
a wave of Vandals overthrew the emperor 
who ruled the western empire and their chief- 
tain established himself as king. 
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CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The developments that took place in India 
during the period when the Greek and Roman 
civilizations flourished were very important. 
They produced lasting effects on our culture 
and on others, much as the Greek and Roman 
cultures affected the future of the western 
world, 


Geography of India 


India’s mountains and rivers and seas have 
had a deep influence on her history. The 
Himalayas, the highest mountain ranges in 
the world, have shielded India from the cold 
winds of the north, stopped easy migration 
from the north and given unity to Indian life 
and culture. The plains of the Indus, Ganges 
and Brahmaputra in the north, and the 
Narmada, Godawari, Mahanadi, Krishna and 
Kaveri in the south became centres of pros- 
perous settlements. On the west, east and 
south, the Indian peninsula is bounded by 
oceans which produced sea-farers. These 
oceans, in course of time, became highways 
along which commerce and ideas moved be- 
tween India and distant lands east and west. 

The Vindhya mountain range, which divides 
the north from the south, has played a special 
role in the making of India. With its hills 
and forests, the Vindhyas hampered contact 
between the north and south and helped in 
developing variety in Indian culture. 


The Coming of the Aryans 


Around 1500 3B.c. India was invaded by 
people originally inhabiting the Caspian Sea 
region — similar, as we have said, to those 
who went to Greece. They are known as 
Aryans or Indo-Aryans. Their occupations 
were cattle-raising and agriculture and they 


had no experience with urban culture. Many 
historians believe that they were responsible 
for the destruction of the Indus Valley civili- 
zations. 

The Aryans lived in tribes and spoke 
Sanskrit which is a language of the Indo- 
European group of languages. They wor- 
shipped the forces of nature—the god of 
thunder (Indra), of wind (Marut) and sun 
(Surya). These gods gave rain — so the people 
believed — ripened their crops, and helped 
defeat enemies. Hymns in praise of these gods 
are in the Rigveda. 

The Punjab was the first permanent home 
of the Aryans in India. The hymns of the 
Rigveda were composed here. From Punjab 
they moved eastward and spread all over the 
Gangetic valley and moved southward as far 
as the Vindhya mountains. Later they went 
to other parts of India. They inter-married 
with the native inhabitants, and the Indian 
culture that began to develop was a mixture 
of the elements of Vedic and native cultures. 

When the Aryans settled down in India, 
they were divided into a number of small 
tribes that fought each other and the native 
people. In course of time small states were 
formed which were ruled by kings or aristo- 
cracies. By the 6th century B.C., larger 
states, both kingdoms and republics, develop- 
ed. These were the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 
At this time the region of southern Bihar be- 
came very important and soon Magadha rose 
to a position of pre-eminence to build an 
empire. The Persians invaded India during 
this period and there began to be close 
cultural and political contacts between the 
two areas. 


The Period of Empires 


Persia conquered Punjab and parts of 
Sind. The Persian conquest encouraged trade 
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between India and the civiliza- 
tions to the west. It also in- 
troduced Persian ideas — in 
architecture and court life — 
and strengthened the idea of 
“empire ’, 

A struggle for power began 
with the kings Bimbisara and 
Ajatashatru of the kingdom of 
Magadha. In the 4th century 
B.C., the dynasty of the Nandas 
came to power. They had 
their capital at Pataliputra, 
modern Patna. In the last 
quarter of the 4th century 
B.C., the Mauryan dynasty re- 
placed the Nandas. This came 
about partly as a result of 
Alexander’s invasion and the 
decline of Persian strength in 
India, Chandragupta Maurya 
took advantage of the unsettled 
conditions and, with the help 
of his adviser, Kautilya, built 
the first great empire in India. 
Under Chandragupta Maurya 


and his two great successors, || 


Bindusara and Ashoka, al- HI E AA eis 


most the whole of India, with 
the exception of the extreme 
south, was unified into one 
empire. The former Greek territories of Aria, 
Archosia and the Paropamisadae in the north- 
west of India became part of the Mauryan 
empire when an invasion led by Seleucus 
failed. The Mauryan empire at its greatest 
extent is shown in Figure 11. 

Many important developments took place 
in the social, economic and cultural life of 
the Indian people in this period — 322 to 184 
B.C. Particularly important was the spread 
of Buddhism, which had been introduced 
earlier, 
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The decline of the Mauryan empire after 
the rule of Ashoka was followed by a long period 
of new invasions and the formation of small 
States. The kingdom of Magadha continued 
for about 150 years, ruled first by the Sungas 
and then by the Kanvas, but it was no longer 
the centre of an extensive empire. Of the 
foreign invasions, the first was that of the 
Greeks who were the rulers of Bactria. The 
Greeks were able to conquer the Punjab and 
parts of Sind. The Greek contact had a lasting 
influence on the culture of India. One of its 
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consequences was the development of the Gan- 
dhara style of art. The greatest Greek ruler in 
India was Menander (Milinda) in the 2nd century 
B.C. who became a Buddhist. He is the main 
character in the famous Buddhist work Milinda- 
panha, which consists of a dialogue between 
Menander and a Buddhist philosopher. 

The Greek invasion was followed by that 
of the Shakas who displaced the Greeks in 
Bactria, and spread through western India 
and occupied even Malwa. One of the Shaka 
kings was Rudradaman who, 
as the name suggests, was a 
devotee of Shiva. He was res- 
ponsible for important irriga- 
tion works in Saurashtra. The 
Shakas, like other invaders, 
became a part of Indian life 
and played an important part 
in the development of Indian 
culture. Some of the Shaka 
dynasties remained in power as 
late as fourth century A.D. 

Another group of invaders 
from central Asia was that of 
the Kushanas early in the first 
century A.D. The greatest of 
the Kushana rulers was Kan- 
ishka who, according to some 
historians, started the Shaka 
era in A.D. 78. Kanishka ruled 
his vast empire in India and 
central Asia from Purushpur 
(modern Peshawar) for forty 
years. Kanishka’s empire 
brought to India the cultural 
traditions of Iran, Greece and 
Rome. It also provided a sti- 
mulus to trade between India 
and other parts of the world. 
Kanishka patronized the Maha- 
yana form of Buddhism. 
Buddhism spread to central 
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Asia in this period and from there it went 
to China, Korea and Japan. The Kushana 
empire declined in the 3rd century. 

Not much is known of the history of India 
south of the Vindhyas before the Mauryas. 
During the first century B.C., the powerful 
kingdom of the Satavahanas rose in Andhra. 
In Orissa also, a strong kingdom had arisen 
in the first century B.c. under the rule of 
Kharavela. The territories further south were 
divided into three kingdoms —- the Cholas on 
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the Coromandal coast, the Pandyas in the 
extreme south and the Cheras on the south- 
west coast. Locate these kingdoms in Figure 12. 
The Satavahana kingdom reached its height 
under Gautamiputra Satakarni— A.D. 106 to 
130 — and declined in the 3rd century. 
It fell when the Vakatakas emerged. How- 
ever, the cultural traditions of the Satavahanas 
lived on through the Rashtrakutas, the Chalu- 
kyas and the Pallavas, who 
rose to power in the 3rd cen- 
tury with the capital at Kanchi. 
In these kingdoms, there 
was a mixing of the Aryan and 
the Dravidian traditions and 
further development of the cul- 
tural unity of India. At the 
time these kingdoms flourished, 
there was nothing purely Aryan 
or Dravidian in the various 
aspects of culture. Kanchi, 
for example, was an important 
seat of Sanskrit learning and 
of Buddhism and Jainism. The 
building and painting of the 
cave temples at Ajanta and 
Ellora began with the Satava- 
hanas. These kingdoms also 
developed widespread trading 
contacts with the Roman em- 
pire and foreign trade came to 
play a very important part in 
the economic life of people. 
The excavations at Arikamedu, 
the Roman trading post near 
Madras, have thrown much 
light on the Indo-Roman trade 
relations in ancient times. 
When these developments 
were taking place in the 
south, north India was also 
undergoing important changes. 
Early in the 4th century, 
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Chandragupta I established the Gupta dynasty 
in Magadha. His son, Samudragupta, con- 
quered almost the whole of northern India. 
He performed the ashvamedha sacrifice to 
assert his supremacy and carried his military 
expeditions to the south. His successor, 
Chandragupta II, made more conquests, after 
which the Gupta empire declined. Although 
the Gupta empire was never as extensive as 
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the Mauryan empire, ancient Indian culture 
reached its peak under the Guptas. The 
Gupta empire, shown in Figure 13, declined 
as a result of the Hun invasions in the 5th 
century. By the 6th century, it had fallen 
apart completely. 

After the decline of the Gupta empire, India 
was again divided into a number of states 
struggling for supremacy, For a time, a 
large part of north India was united by Harsha, 
tuling from Thanesar, near Delhi, but he 
could not match the power of the Chalukyas 
further south. After the death of Harsha, 
many small Rajput states rose in the north. 
Although the period after the Guptas was a 
period of many relatively weak states, cultural 
progress continued, 


Administration and Government in 
Ancient India 


In the Vedic period, kingship was the most 
common form of government. The king was 
chosen not because of any claims to hereditary 
privilege but for his ability and qualities of 
leadership in war. He was not an absolute 
ruler and, since the states were still tribal in 
character, the chiefs or elders of the various 
clans of the tribe were very important. These 
chiefs constituted the samiti, or council, which 
controlled the affairs of the state. Thus the 
king was not a very powerful person and did 
not enjoy many privileges. 

When the states became bigger, the powers 
of the king also increased, but did not become 
absolute. The king was always regarded as 
the servant of dharma which was a body of 
laws and ideas based on custom and tradition, 
supposedly of divine origin. The king could 
not act contrary to dharma. Another factor 
that prevented kings from assuming absolute 
power was the caste system. The king was a 
kshatriya and in that position was responsible 


for such non-religious functions of the state 
as warfare and administrative activities. Spiri- 
tual authority was the concern of the brahmans 
who performed the sacrifices and other sacred 
rites. 

The political practices in India underwent 
many changes when the empires were formed. 
Most of the republics which were ruled by 
aristocracies were destroyed. The powers and 
privileges of the king increased and he was 
now the head of government and directed 
the entire administrative machine. He him- 
self appointed the highest officials. No checks 
were recognized on the king’s authority. The 
ideal of the chakravartin or universal emperor 
also had developed. It was not merely an 
ideal of conquest but also of rule according to 
dharma. 

Under the Mauryas, almost all of India was 
directly ruled by one king. The provinces 
had governors who were usually princes of the 
royal family; a hierarchy of officials assisted 
the governor. The aim of administration was 
not merely efficient rule to maintain the 
empire but also social welfare. The ideal of 
kingship, as laid down in the Arthashastra, 
is that ‘in the happiness of his subjects lies 
the happiness of the king and in their wel- 
fare, his welfare’, The state devoted a good 
deal of care to such public works as water 
systems and gardens. 

After the Mauryas, their successors in 
Magadha continued the form of administra- 
tion they had inherited. The centralized 
administration of the Mauryas soon became 
weak, however, as a result of the division of 
the country into small political units. The 
Kushanas whose kingdom was fairly extensive 
developed a system under which there were 
more or less independent divisions, making the 
kingdom a loose federation. The Kushana 
king bore the title ‘Great King of Kings’. 
In the Satavahana kingdom, centralizing 
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elements of Mauryan administration were conti- 
nued as these territories had been parts of the 
Mauryan empire. The Gupta administration 
was well organized through the provinces. 

The administrative system as well as the 
officials seem to have changed with a change 
of dynasty in ancient India. Except for short 
periods, one cannot speak of a uniform system 
for the entire country. There were frequent 
changes in the ruling dynasties, with external 
invasions adding to the confusion. The ad- 
ministration of the village, however, remained 
more or less the same, despite change of ruling 
dynasties. The villages grew into autonomous 
units, with a headman and elders who had 
authority over local law and order, public 
works, local disputes and the collection of 
revenue for the state. 


Social and Economic Conditions 


The Aryans were a cattle-raising people 
when they came to India. Cattle were the 
primary form of wealth and even the value 
of a human being was measured in terms of 
cattle. They lived on milk and milk products; 
meat was part of their diet. Soon, however, 
agriculture became their primary occupation. 
In fact, the Aryan expansion in the Gangetic 
valley was part of their increased emphasis 
on agriculture. Vast jungles were cleared 
and burnt over to make them fit for cultiva- 
tion. The Aryans used wooden ploughs and 
metal sickles and irrigated the land to pro- 
duce rice, barley, wheat, sugar-cane, vegetables 
and fruits. 

Along with their agriculture, the Aryans 
developed other occupations. Carpentry work 
gave a place of pride to the carpenter in the 
village. Metalworkers in copper, bronze and 
iron were also important. There were also 
potters, tanners, weavers and many other 


craftsmen. The growth of these occupations 


introduced a certain degree of specialization 
and led to the beginning of trade. 

Around 600 B.C., many new towns develop- 
ed around centres of trade and industry. 
Some of these were Rajagriha, Champa, 
Kashi, Kaushambi, Taxila, Bhrigukachcha 
and Vaishali. Trade grew with the West and 
with central Asia as a result of the Persian, 
Greek and other invasions. Indian conquests 
stimulated trade with south-east Asia — for 
example, Burma. Many industries such as 
textiles, ivory and ironwork developed. Iron 
was not worked in India until after the coming 
of the Aryans. Artisans producing special- 
ized goods were organized into guilds called 
shrenis. These guilds, in course of time, be- 
came sub-castes. Later, trade relations between 
the Romans and the southern kingdoms grew. 
Trading centres were situated on the east and 
west coasts of India. 

After the decline of the Guptas and the 
disintegration of the western Roman empire, 
trade with Rome declined, but increased with 
south-east Asian countries and with the east 
coast of Africa. In this period, however, 
there also grew the idea that travel to over- 
seas lands led to pollution and should not be 
undertaken by those wishing to retain their 
caste purity. This idea must have had some 
effect in retarding trade. 

The most important feature of the Indian 
social structure in ancient times, and since, 
has been the caste system. A caste was much 
more than a class, such as you have read 
about in other civilizations. A class was a 
group of people who enjoyed more or less the 
same status in society and belonged to a more 
or less similar economic level. Caste deter- 
mined one’s entire life and that of one’s 
children and their children — on without end. 
In ancient times, caste determined the posi- 
tion of an individual in the eyes of law. Even 
in religious matters, different castes enjoyed 
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a higher or a lower status. Thus the caste 
system meant a division of society into ‘ supe- 
rior men’ and ‘inferior men’. It is com- 
pletely contrary to the basic idea of human 
equality and brotherhood and has impeded 
the growth of societies. It has resulted in 
the division of societies into closed groups 
with minimum contact with each other. It 
has thus resulted in fragmentation of societies 
and in weakening them. 

The caste system can be traced back to 
early Vedic times. When the Aryans came to 
India, they were divided into three main 
groups. These were the warriors, priests and 
all the rest of the people, but these groups 
were not as yet castes. It was possible then 
for members of the same family to follow 
different occupations or even for one man to 
perform different tasks. However, when the 
conquest of the native inhabitants began, 
rigid social division was brought in. The 
Aryans divided themselves into the kshatriyas 
(warriors), the brahmans (priests), and the 
vaishyas (cultivators). The non-Aryan inhabi- 
tants of India whom the Aryans called the 
dasas became the shudras. The shudras also 
included the offspring of the Aryan-dasa 
mixed marriages. 

‘An idea which strengthened the caste divi- 
sion was that of dvija. According to this 
idea, the first three castes were the dvija or 
twice-born castes, their second birth begin- 
ning with the ceremony of initiation to the 
caste status. Of these castes, the kshatriyas 
and the brahmans enjoyed more or less the 
same status, though the position of the 
brahmans grew as the importance of rituals 
performed by the brahmans grew. Many 
vaishyas became landowners and traders in- 
stead of cultivators, the group that later 
consisted of shudras. 

This division of society into castes was 
sanctified by the Vedic literature according 


to which the brahmans were born from the 
head of the creator, the kshatriyas from his 
arms, the vaisiyas from his thighs, and the 
shudras from his feet. A later body of litera- 
ture called the Grihasutras made the system 
even more rigid. The idea of pollution was 
introduced which prohibited people belonging 
to different castes from eating together. 
Contact with a shudra was a cause of serious 
pollution. Strict laws prohibiting marriage 
between people of different castes were pres- 
cribed. The system had become hereditary. 
The body of literature known as the Dharma- 
shastras furthered the process of rigidity and 
inequality. Different laws were prescribed 
for different castes. Punishments for the same 
crime varied according to the caste of the 
criminal. 

The Dharma-shastras gave full spiritual 
sanctity to the caste system and provided 
very harsh treatment for the shudras. How- 
ever, in a few respects the system was still 
flexible. Marriage between the male of a 
higher caste and the female of a lower caste 
was permissible. After some time, even this 
flexibility disappeared. There was also an- 
other group of people who were outcastes. Fa- 
Hien, the Chinese traveller who came to India 
during the rule of the Guptas, mentions them. 
They lived in separate parts of villages and 
even their appearance in the presence of others 
was regarded a cause of pollution. Their 
condition was much worse than that of the 
shudras. Within the framework of the four 
castes, there were sub-castes or jatis within 
each caste. The sub-castes were also heredi- 
tary and were based on occupation. The sub- 
castes became very important in Hindu society 
as they determined occupation and marriage 
rules. 

As a result of the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism and the- settlement of foreigners 
following invasions, the rigidity of the caste 
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system became somewhat less severe. How- 
ever, when the Turkish invasions began in the 
10th century, they found a rigid caste system 
prevailing in India. Changes took place after 
that, but the system started breaking down 
only in modern times. 

The Indian society in ancient times was a 
patriarchal society with the eldest male as the 
head. Sons and daughters-in-law and their 
offspring lived with their parents. In mar- 
riage, normal practice was monogamy though 
polygamy was permitted and kings and other 
rich people had many wives. We find refer- 
ences to the existence of polyandry, or women 
with many husbands, also. In the south, 
there were some matriarchal societies. 

A man’s life was governed by the ashrama 
system. It was divided into four ashramas: 
(i) brahmachari, the period of study of the 
sacred texts under a teacher; (ii) grihastha, 
the period of domestic married life; (iii) vana- 
prastha, leading a life of self-denial and lessen- 
ing of family ties; and (iv) sanyasin, when a 
man renounced his family and the world and 
led a life of complete austerity as an ascetic. 
This did not apply to the lower castes as 
they were prohibited from studying the sacred 
texts. For others, it was the rule; how 
many people followed this rule is difficult 
to say. 

Women did not have the right to inherit 
property though in many respects their life 
was free. A widow could remarry, normally 
her husband’s brother. However, she appa- 
rently had to perform a symbolic self-immola- 
tion at the death of her husband. This prac- 
tice, with the later decline in the status of 
women, degenerated into the practice of sati 
when she burnt herself to death at the pyre 
of her husband. In some respects the status 
of women was reduced to that of a shudra. 
A male child was valued more than a female 


child. 
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Religion and Philosophy 


A number of Indian religions and schools 
of philosophy developed in the ancient period. 
You read in the last chapter about the reli- 
gious beliefs of the people of the Indus Valley 
civilization as shown in archaeological re- 
mains. A combination of these beliefs and 
those of the other Aryans, led to the develop- 
ment of a variety of beliefs which are grouped 
together as Hinduism. You will read more 
about Hinduism in Chapter IV. 

The religion of the early Aryans in India 
was the Vedic religion or the system of belicis 
and practices contained in the Vedas, The 
various natural phenomena were personified 
as gods and worshipped, but there were no 
temples. The other important feature was 
sacrifice, or yajna, and ritual to propitiate the 
gods. Disposal of the dead was by burial or 
cremation. After death, human beings were 
believed to be punished or rewarded depend- 
ing on whether they had led a life of sin or 
virtue. One’s happiness or sorrow depended 
on one’s conduct in the previous life. 

The period saw the emergence of many philo- 
sophical schools. Six distinct schools of Indian 
philosophy — Vedanta, Mimamsa, Sankhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika — became fully de- 
veloped by the time of the Guptas. Of these, 
the Vedanta school became the most im- 
portant. It was based on a body of Vedic lite- 
rature, called the Upanishads, which were 
compiled towards the close of the Vedic 
period. The Upanishads were opposed to 
sacrifices and dealt with abstract ideas such 
as the nature of the universe, whether there 
is a soul and the relationship between the 
universe and the soul. 

Meanwhile, the Vedic religion had become 
completely ritualistic, and two other religions— 
Jainism and Buddhism — rose as a reaction 
to this formalism. They played a very 
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important part in the development of Indian 
culture. These religions were not based on 
the ideas of superior and inferior castes. 
Buddha created the institution of sangha or 
monastic community, and monks and nuns 
lived in monasteries without any superiors or 
inferiors. As a result of the activities of the 
sanghas and the support given to them by 
Ashoka and Kanishka, Buddhism spread all over 
India and to many parts of Asia. You will 
read about the principles of Buddhism and 
Jainism in the next chapter. 

By the time of the Guptas, the old Vedic 
religion had changed beyond recognition and 
what is termed as Hinduism had developed. 
It was characterized by the idea of the trinity 
of gods, with Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu, 
the Preserver, and Shiva, the Destroyer. 
Vishnu and Shiva were the most important 
and most Hindus became followers of Vishnu 
or of Shiva. The idea of the incarnation of 
Vishnu developed in this period. He was 
believed to have assumed nine forms. Even 
Buddha came to be regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, the ninth one. The idea of 
devotion or bhakti to god also originated in 
this period and the cult of Krishna started 
developing. Krishna was completely identified 
with Vishnu. The building of Hindu temples 
can also be traced back to these times. 

The development of Hinduism was accom- 
panied by an increase in the status of brah- 
mans. They became pre-eminent in society. 
By the end of the ancient period of Indian 
history Buddhism declined. Many of its ideas, 
such as non-violence, were incorporated into 
Hinduism. Hinduism with all its sects became 
the most widespread religion of India. 


Cultural Achievements of 
the Ancient Indians 


Ancient Indian civilization made great 
achievements in languages and literature, in 


architecture and art, and in the field of science. 
In these, the achievements of other peoples 
played a part, just as the achievements of the 
Indians played a part in the growth of other 
civilizations. Until near the close of the 
ancient period, India had close cultural con- 
tacts with other parts of the world. 

Languages and Literature — Most of the 
languages spoken in India today had their 
origin in ancient times. They belong to two 
main groups of languages — Indo-European 
and Dravidian. Another group of languages, 
Munda, is much less widespread now than it 
was in ancient times. 

The language of the early Aryans was 
Sanskrit which underwent some changes from 
the Vedic Sanskrit of the Rigveda to classical 
Sanskrit. Along with Sanskrit, there also 
developed many regional languages called the 
Prakrits. They were the spoken languages 
of the common people. All knowledge was 
taught orally as there was no script. The 
earliest literature consisted of the Vedas, the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads which were 
learnt and transmitted orally. The language 
of this literature was Sanskrit. 

After the rise of Jainism and Buddhism the 
position of Prakrit languages changed. The 
oral teachings of these religions were in 
Prakrit. Prakrit languages were used for 
administrative purposes under the Mauryas 
and Ashokan inscriptions were in various 
Prakrit dialects. The scripts of the Ashokan 
inscriptions were Brahmi and Kharoshthi. 
For India, Brahmi script is the more impor- 
tant for it formed the basis of all Indian 
scripts. From the 4th century B.c. to the 
first three centuries A.D., the great Indian epics, 
Mahabharata, including the later addition, 
Bhagavad-gita, and Ramayana, were composed 
in their final form. 

Sanskrit became fully developed and stan- 
dardized when the great grammarian Panini 
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developed his grammar, and it became the 
language of learning. While the educated 
men, brahmans and kshatriyas, spoke Sanskrit, 
women and common people spoke Sauraseni 
and other Prakrit languages. Most of the 
Buddhist literature was in Pali, a Prakrit 
language, though later even Buddhist works 
were written in Sanskrit. The Brahmi script 
underwent many regional variations and laid 
the foundation of regional scripts. Besides 
stones, copper plates were used for inscrip- 
tions. The falapattra (palm leaf) and bhoj- 
pattra (birch bark) were used for writing mate- 
rials. Paper was introduced later when the 
Arabs and the Turks came to India. 

By the time of the Guptas, almost all Indian 
literature, religious and secular, was written 
in Sanskrit. Beginning with the second cen- 
tury A.D., great dramas were written in 
India. The most famous of the dramatists 
were Ashvaghosha, Bhasha, and Kalidasa, 
who was also the greatest of India’s poets. 
The writing of fables began with the stories of 
the Panchatantra which were soon translated 
into many foreign languages. In the south, 
the Shangam literature in Tamil inaugurated 
a period of great poetry and epics. Later, 
Sanskrit literature influenced the development 
of literature in south Indian languages. 

Art and Architecture — For over a thousand 
years after the collapse of the Indus Valley 
civilization, there was no progress in art and 
architecture of India. In fact, the achieve- 
ments of the Indus Valley people were com- 
pletely forgotten. There were no planned 
houses and cities and almost no sculpture. 
Even the pottery in the Vedic period lacked 
any artistic merit. 

With the Mauryas, late in the 4th century 
B.C., beginnings were made in the field of art. 
Foreign influences, particularly that of the 

Persians, played an important part in the art 
and architecture of the period. Ashoka’s 
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buildings initiated the development of Buddhist 
architecture which was characterized by the 
chaityas, or assembly halls, and the vtharas, 
or monasteries. In sculpture, the beautiful 
capitals on the pillars of Ashoka were built. 
After the Mauryas, the stupas, built to cover 
the relics of Buddha or other holy men, 
became beautiful works of art, and their rail- 
ings and gateways were decorated with sculp- 
ture. These depicted the life of Buddha and 
of subjects drawn from Buddhist literature. 
Many chaityas were built by cutting caves in 
rocks. The paintings in the Ajanta caves 
also appeared in this period. 

Under the Kushanas, the Gandhara school 
of art, influenced by Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture, developed. Another important school 
called the Mathura school of art was com- 
pletely indigenous and influenced later de- 
velopment of Indian art. The two schools 
portrayed Buddhist subjects and particularly 
the figure of Buddha. The Satavahanas also 
encouraged the building of chaityas and stupas. 
One of the most impressive chaityas is at 
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19. ASHOKAN PILLAR at LaurtyA NANDANGARH 
(Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India). 


Karli. A great stupa was built at Amaravati; 
although the stupa is destroyed, much of the 
Amaravati sculpture has survived. 

The period of the Guptas was the greatest 
period for Indian art. It was completely an 
Indian art. Painting flourished in the period 
of the Guptas and the frescoes of Ajanta and 
Bagh were created. Hindu temple architec- 
ture, with its garbha griha or shrine room in 
which the image of the god was placed, began 
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with the Guptas. With the growth of image 
worship, Hindu gods, particularly Vishnu, were 
sculptured. The temple was made of stone 
and consisted of only one room where the 
image was placed. Later, independent temples 
were built in the south and the north. These 
imitated the early Gupta temples, but were 
much larger and had more sculptures. 
Developments in Science — Scientific know- 
ledge in India was long subordinated to reli- 
gious purposes and did not exist as an in- 
dependent branch of study. Many Shastras 
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20. BoppHIsATTVA FROM GANDHARA 
Archaeological Survey of India). 
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22. AmaRAvAtr STUPA FROM MADRAS Museum (Courtesy; Archaeological 


Survey of India). 
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or treatises were written 
on various branches of 
knowledge such as medi- 
cine, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, grammar The 
purpose of these Shastras 
was to help in the proper 
execution of religious 
rituals, but they laid the 
foundations of scien: 

The Indians’ knowledge 
of astronomy in the 
Vedic period is contained 
in the Vedic literature. 
The need to calculate 
auspicious days and hours 
for sacrifice led to somi 
knowladge of astronomy. 
Many important works 
came more than a thou- 
sand years later. These 
works included knowledge 
of an exact method for 
determining the length of 
a day and for calculating 
eclipses. The science of 
the zodiac was also de- 
veloped, and trigonometry 
was applied to the study 
of astronomy. 

Early knowledge of 
mathematics is also con- 
tained in the Vedic lite- 
rature. The need to con- 
struct Vedic altars laid 
the foundations of geo- 
metry. Gradually the 
knowledge of mathematics 
grew and some very 
important contributions 
were made—a decimal 
system of numerals, posi- 
tional arithmetic and 
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knowledge of zero (though it was not named). 
The body of works known as the Sulvasuiras 
or treatises of the construction of an altar 
for Vedic sacrifice contain information which 
presumes knowledge of the Pythagoras’ theo- 
rem and the doubling of squares. Mathe- 
maticians were able to calculate, almost 
correctly, the value of the square root of 2. 
Centuries before the Guptas, Indian mathe- 
matics was divided into two branches, Pati- 
ganita (arithmetic) and bijaganita (algebra). 
Decimal notation and positional digits were 
used everywhere. The zero digit appeared 
and was called bindu. 

The making of sacrifices added to the 
Indians’ knowledge of anatomy. The Atharvaveda 
is rich in information about symptoms and 
diseases, though not precisely related to each 
other, and about treatment of diseases with 
herbs, water, and magical mantras. There 
are references in Greek literature of that time 
to Indian remedies and medical recipes. 
Indian medicine appears to have influenced 
Greek medicine greatly. 

Indian medicine reached a very high level 
in ancient times. The two great names in 
Indian medicine are Susruta and Charaka. 
The Ayurvedic school of medicine, still widely 
used in India, was fully developed in this 
period. The human body was believed to be 
composed of five elements and a disturbance 
of the harmony between these elements caused 
diseases. This was due to environment and 
change of seasons and, most important of 
all, food. The system laid great stress on 
hygiene and food. The knowledge of surgery 
was also fairly advanced and many difficult 
operations were performed. Knowledge of 
chemistry grew as a result of interest in 
alchemy, particularly in mixing metals to try 
to produce gold. 

In all fields — government, economics, lite- 
rature and science—the culture of ancient 


India was developing. As its different people 
learned from each other and from others, so 
peoples, East and West, acquired and built 
on the knowledge of the Indians. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF ANCIENT CHINA 


The civilization in China which you read 
about in Chapter II gradually spread to other 
parts of eastern China. The Chou chiefs 
conquered the rulers of the Hwang-Ho civiliza- 
tion towards the end of the 11th century 
B.c. They developed their culture in the 
territories of Shansi and Shensi which lay to 
the west. The story of ancient China con- 
tinues in this chapter with the Chou rulers. 


The Land of China 


China extends over a vast area, as you can 
see by reference to Figure 14. Today it is 
one of the largest countries in the world. 
Eastern China is a great plain with two river 
systems — the Hwang-Ho and Yangtze — flow- 
ing from the mountains in the west. The 
coastal areas receive heavy rains. The western 
part of China is mountainous and desert. 
This area receives little rain, little of this land 
is suitable for cultivation and even travel is 
difficult. 


The Chou Dynasty: 1027 to 221 B.C. 


After the Chous defeated the Shang rulers, 
they conquered hundreds of small city states. 
By the 8th century B.C. the city states had 
been joined together to make only twelve, 
Though these states gave their allegiance to 
the central Chou government at Loyang, they 
were largely independent of each other. They 
were also constantly at war with each other. 
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By the 7th century B.C. the central Chou 
state had become a puppet in the hands of 
the more powerful warring states. Continuous 
attacks by nomadic peoples from the surround- 
ing areas added to the confusion in China for 
centuries. 


The Rise of Empire 


By the third century B.C. there were three 
major Chinese states— Chin, Chu and Chi. 
In 221 B.c. the state of Chin became dominant 
and the Chin ruler assumed the title of 
emperor over all three states. Then he ex- 
tended his conquests over a major area to the 
south. His rule began a period of ordered 
growth, progress and prosperity in Chinese 
civilization. He built roads in every direction 
to help army movements. To keep out bar- 
barian invaders from the north, he began 
construction of a wall which has become 
famous as the Great Wall. He unified coin- 
age, introduced regulations regarding weights 
and measures and standardized the Chinese 
script. 


23. THE PASSAGE ALONG THE TOP OF THE GREAT WALL. 


The Han dynasty followed the Chin dynasty 
in 202 B.c. and Han emperors ruled China 
for almost 400 years. During this period 
the Chinese empire extended into northern 
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Vietnam, parts of Korea and central Asia. 
Han rule brought great advances. Such great 
achievements were made in so many aspects 
of life that many Chinese, for centuries after- 
wards, proudly called themselves ‘Sons of 
Han’. Then followed a period of civil war 
and confusion. The Huns and Tartars invad- 
ed the empire and established settlements. 
It was almost four centuries— centuries of 
anarchy — before China was again united. This 
was accomplished in A.D. 590 by the Sui 
dynasty. 


ann GREAT WALL 


© MODERN TOWN 


Fic. 14. Han EMPIRE 


Social Organization and Administration 


Society in ancient China was a class society 
with the lords of the various states or the 
emperor at the top. Below the ruler were 
five main classes — the literary or intellectual 
class, merchants, artisans, cultivators and 
slaves. The most respected class in ancient 
China, as in India, were the intellectuals or 
literary men. But whereas the brahmans in 
India were born to their high position, in 
China the ‘top’ could, in theory, be achieved 
by anyone through education. This was 
theory rather than fact; social equality never 
existed. Education was too expensive for any 
people except the landed aristocracy and the 
division of society into classes was fixed. 
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Soldiers occupied a low place in Chinese 
society at this time, and armies were often 
made up of people of ‘doubtful’ character. 
The emperor of Chin encouraged invading 
barbarians to join his army. Prisoners of war 
also sometimes became soldiers though they 
were usually enslaved: and put to work on 
building roads or other constructions. 

Government in ancient China was by the 
lords of the states or the emperors. The 
emperors’ power was absolute though emperors 
had an advisory council and ministers, chosen 
from the aristocratic class. Any considera- 
tion for the welfare of the people as a whole 
depended largely on the character of the 
emperor. Han emperors, generally, were much 
less harsh than the emperor of Chin. 

The political philosophy and practices of 
the Han rulers were greatly influenced by 
the teachings of Confucius who lived and 
taught about 500 B.C. In fact, the name of 
Confucius is inseparable from any study of 
Chinese civilization since his time. His ideas — 
Confucianism — are included among the impor- 
tant religions of the world in Chapter IV, but 
he was more a philosopher-statesman than 
religious leader. He advocated a system of 
rule based on high moral principles that would 
promote peace and welfare. He studied the 
ills of society that existed during his time and 
believed that a strong central government was 
necessary to make and enforce laws to improve 
the conditions of life for the common man. 
He put many of his ideas into practice when 
he was minister and adviser to rulers. 

The Han rulers revived Confucianism and 
Confucius’ ideas of training talented young 
men for public office by having them study 
literary subjects. Then, to qualify for appoint- 
ment, the young men had to pass through an 
elaborate system of examinations before they 
were chosen. Such ‘ scholar-officials’ came to 
be known as mandarins. They became a new 


ruling class under the Hans and continued to 
be dominant in Chinese life right into the 20th 
century. In practice, many mandarins- wan- 
dered far from the ideals of Confucius. How- 
ever, the Chinese were the first civilization in 
history to have a system of selecting public 
officials on the basis of education and com- 
petitive examinations. This is significant even 
though lack of educational opportunity res- 
tricted the profession of public service to the 
top layers of society. 


Economic Life in Ancient China 


Agriculture, of course, continued to be the 
basis of the economic life of the Chinese. 
The plough began to replace the digging fork 
and improvements were made in flood control 
and irrigation. One of the responsibilities of 
government was to coordinate and direct the 
activities of the great number of agricultural 
workers and to regulate the use of water. 
The Hwang-Ho, as you know, was notorious 
for its floods and various schemes were devised 
to store and use the water. The removal of 
silt after floods was also a government concern, 
along with the digging of canals. 

The importance of agriculture in China is 
illustrated by the impressive ceremony that 
took place at the Temple of Heaven on New 
Year's Day. Then the ruler took part in 
ploughing a furrow to symbolize the beginning 
of the agricultural year. This act was a sacred 
privilege of the ruler and demonstrated his 
support for the principal economic activity of 
the country. 

The growing of silkworms and the spinning 
and weaving of silk combined agriculture and 
industry. Under the Hans, silk— spun and 
woven largely by the women — was a principal 
item of export. 

Improvements in pottery-making conti- 
nued which were soon to deyelop it into a 
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distinct Chinese art. Other crafts included 
gold and silver work and the carving of jade 
which was another speciality of the Chinese. 
Jade was called the ‘sound stone’. When 
properly cut and struck, it gave a musical 
tone. Lacquer, the natural product of a tree, 
was also used in making articles of beauty 
and utility. Boxes of bronze casting with 
lacquer reached a high level of perfection. 
Many varieties of bronzes were produced. 
Bronze mirrors, decorated with geometrical 
designs, were exquisite objects. 

Many Chinese engaged in trade, in and out 
of the country. Military campaigns into 
central Asia brought contact with Bactria, 
a Greek province. From this contact, grapes 
and wine and music were introduced into 
Chinese life. With the establishment of stable 
government trade increased. Towns developed 
into commercial centres. Two main roads 
were built across the Great Wall to carry on 
trade with the West. Caravan routes were 
guarded so that transportation was safe to 
Roman frontiers. Trade with the Romans 
across the steppes of central Asia flourished. 
China sold iron goods, silk, pottery, and other 
handicrafts and got silver and gold in return. 
Copper coins were used in business trans- 
actions. 


Chinese Religions and Philosophy 


In the Chou period, religious practices in 
China included the worship of Heaven and 
earth and ancestors. Offerings of meat and 
wine were made to Heaven to assure abundant 
crops or other desired ends. The Chinese 
were also concerned about death and believed 
that the dead had two spirits. One departed 
immediately, and the other remained at the 
tomb of the dead and must be given food 
until it disappeared. Ancestor worship was a 
dominant feature of Chinese culture from 
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ancient days down to modern times because 
of the devotion to the family. 

As religion—or more correctly, philo- 
sophy — developed in ancient China it dealt 
not so much with the nature of God or the 
soul as with questions of morality in govern- 
ment or society. Confucianism is the out- 


standing example and it has perhaps come 
to be linked with religion because of the 
deep and lasting influence it had on Chinese 


culture. According to Confucius, man must act 
‘rightly’ and without thought of person 
profit. Confucius, and particularly his followers 
Mencius and Tung Chung-shu, believed that 
human nature is good and that human beings 
are bound to develop qualities of righteous- 
ness and wisdom. The idea of ‘fate’ played 
an important part in Confucianism and the 
choice of a ruler was supposed to be made by 
Fate or Heaven. However, Heaven could 
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24. STATUE OF BUDDHA BUILT IN 5TH CENTURY A.D. 
AT CAVE III, Yun-Kanc, CHINA 
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speak through the voice of the people and 
this gave them the right to rebel against 
oppressive rulers. This, the Chinese have 
frequently done—in modern times as in 
ancient. 

Another religio-philosophical belief develop- 
ed in China at the same time as Confucianism 
and is known as Taoism. A person named 
Lao-tse is supposed to have introduced Taoism 
which is mystical in nature. It had its 
temples and priests and was a strong influence 
in China, perhaps because it concerned itself 
with spiritual matters and ritual and cere- 
mony which Confucianism ignored. Taoism is 
treated in more detail in Chapter IV. 

Buddhism was brought into China by Indian 
and Indonesian traders and missionaries 
during the Han rule. In time, leaders estab- 
lished monasteries and translated Buddhist 
literature and adapted Buddhist teachings. 
Buddhism came to have a great influence on 
cultural life. The millions of Buddhists in 
China were mainly of the Mahayana sect. 


Achievements of Ancient China 


Chinese products, as previously stated, 
found their way to the West through trade 
channels as did knowledge of other Chinese 
achievements. It was in the lands and islands 
nearest to China, of course, that Chinese 
developments had their strongest influence. 

Architecture — With the establishment of 
stable government, palaces and pagodas were 
constructed in the capital cities of ancient 
China and similar constructions can still be 
seen in many parts of east Asia. The Great 
Wall, begun during Chin rule, is a mighty 
monument to the building skill of ancient 
China. Its purpose was to keep out the 
Huns who had begun to invade north China. 
It extends from the seacoast in the east right 
across north China. It is 2400 kilometres 


long. It was built over the hills and valleys 
right up to the mountains of western China. 
It is six metres high and is built of stone and 
earth. The wall was wide enough for a 
carriage to go through. At intervals of every 
few hundred metres were watch-towers for 
warriors. Such an enormous, strong construc- 
tion must have taken decades and armies of 
labourers to complete. 

Painting — Painting in China was a branch 
of calligraphy, and the brush that was used 
for writing was also used for painting. This 
art received special encouragement, and great 
variety is represented in Chinese paintings. 
Many pictures were scrolls that could be rolled 
up and preserved. The emphasis was on 
conveying moods and suggesting ideas through 
perfect forms. There was, therefore, very 
little picturing of real objects and we can say 
that the Chinese paintings aimed at suggest- 
ing rather than describing. But such objects 
as the lotus, dragon and horse were popular 
themes of the artists. The stress was on 
beauty. 

Language and Literature — The Chinese 
script was standardized by the Chin ruler and 
an official list of 3300 characters was compiled, 
With the political unification of China, this 
script was adopted all over the country. In 
the course of centuries, many new characters 


- were added and the script became more artis- 


tic, but remained the same. Though the 
script was the same throughout the country, 
there were many differences in spoken lan- 
guage, especially in north and south China. 
However, the Chinese script played an im- 
portant part in the cultural unification of 
China. Chinese script and language spread to 
other countries also. They formed the basis 
of the Japanese, Korean and Vietnamese scripts 
and languages. 

In the early times, the writing material used 
by the Chinese was bone. Later, bamboo 
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tablets and pens of reed were used for writing. 
Still later, silk cloth was used as writing 
material with a brush of camel hair. It was 
the use of brush that helped make the writing 
so artistic. In the first century A.D., paper 
was invented and this brought about a great 
revolution in writing. Paper was made from 
bark of trees, bamboo and rags. The inven- 
tion of paper brought the knowledge and use 
of writing to more people because paper was 
cheaper than silk as material to write on. 
It also made possible the growth of the art 
of calligraphy. The invention of paper and 
its importance in the spread of knowledge in 
and out of China make it one of China’s great 
contributions to the world. 

The growth of the Chinese script and lan- 
guage and of writing materials led to the writing 
of a very rich literature and its preservation 
for posterity. Besides classical literature, the 
philosophers wrote beautiful prose in the 
language of the people. The Chou rulers were 
patrons of poetry, and the Book of Odes is an 
example of the poetry of their period. Later, 
beautiful elegies were written. Under the Hans, 
an ornate style of poetry describing gardens 
and palaces developed. 

Some of the first historical works in the world 
were written in China. The Annals, which is said 
to have been written by Confucius, is the history 
of the state of Lu from 722 to 481 B.C. Later 
the art of historical writing was further de- 
veloped and lively accounts of the life of the 
people were written. Among the historical 
works, were historical dramas and novels. 
Each dynasty compiled its own history. The 
tradition of histories of dynasties became so 
strong that twenty-six dynastic histories cover- 
ing China's entire history up to 1912 have 
come down to us. The pattern of these 
histories was set by Ssu-ma Chien, who pro- 
bably lived in the Ist or 2nd century B.C., and 

is commonly remembered as the Herodotus 
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of China. The histories contain informa- 
tion about events in the court, genealogics 


of emperors and tables of officials, lives 
of important persons and a vast amount of 
information on various subjects such as 
administration, geography, astronomy and 
music. 


About the middle of the Han period, a new 
style of poetry appeared which was sung to 
music and drew its enrichment from the folk- 
lore of China. Mystical poetry was 
written with wine as one of the major themes. 
A new style of prose-writing was developed 
when Buddhist works were translated. It 
was based on the spoken language. However, 
much of the other prose was very formal and 
could be written and understood by experts 
of language only. 

Science and Technology — One of the greatest 
achievements of the Chinese in engineering 
was the building of canals. Some of these 
were more than a hundred kilometres long. 
These were used for navigation as well as to 
carry water for irrigation. 

The Chinese made several contributions to 
science. They compiled lists of stars and 
constellations and could explain many astro- 
nomical phenomena like the eclipse. They 
knew the causes of eclipses and could accu- 
rately predict them. By the 2nd century 
A.D., many Chinese astronomers believed 
that the sun, moon and all the stars float freely 
in empty space. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D., maps showing the position of various 
stars were made. The water-clock also was 
invented. The problem of floods encouraged 
the Chinese to study rains, clouds and seasons. 
The beginnings of meteorology were established 
with the keeping of systematic records of 
rainfall, droughts and floods. 

In mathematics, the Chinese used the deci- 
mal system. Zero, however, was unknown 
to them for a long time. The Chinese 


also 
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numerical system was multiplicative, that is 
to write 300 they would write the characters 
for 100 and 3. The Romans wrote 300 by 
repeating the sign for 100 (C) three times 
(CCC). The Chinese developed their knowledge 
of mathematics for such purposes as measur- 
ing land, planning canals, and calculating 
the capacity of granaries. The abacus was 
invented in China and was used for calculations 
in business. The decimal system was gradu- 
ally introduced in weights and measurements. 
The early geometry was primarily developed 
with a view to measuring land. Long before 
the Europeans, the Chinese had more or less 
accurately calculated the value of pi (x). 

Beginning with the Chous, maps were pre- 
pared for various states and a fair knowledge 
of the geography of the country was acquired. 
The Chinese wrote accounts of travel that 
contained information about the geography of 
other countries. But they thought that the 
earth was a square surrounded by sea on all 
sides. Like many other peoples, they con- 
sidered their own country to be the centre 
of the earth. A very important Chinese 
contribution was made in seismology, the 
science of earthquakes. The Chinese accu- 
rately recorded earthquakes as early as the 
8th century B.c. In the 2nd century A.D., 
they invented a seismograph called the ‘ earth- 
quake weathercock’. It consisted of a bronze 
vessel with a domed cover containing a column. 
There were eight dragon heads outside the 
vessel, each containing a bronze ball in its 
mouth, and under each a toad with an open 
mouth. When an earthquake occurred, a 
bronze ball fell into the mouth of the toad. 
With the help of this instrument, the Chinese 
calculated the epicentre or exact place where 
the earthquake began. 

The Chinese knew about the magnetic pro- 
perties of iron by the first century A.D. and 
were later to develop a compass. They had 
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fair knowledge of human anatomy. They knew 
about a number of diseases and their reme- 
dies. They could distinguish between various 
infectious diseases and knew the symptoms 
of each. The relationship between health and 
diet was also known to them. They did 
not believe in priestly incantations to cure 
diseases. 

It will interest you to know that the kite 
was an ancient Chinese toy and that the 
Chinese invented the umbrella. 

Most of the developments and inventions of 
the Chinese civilization were slow in reaching 
the western world. For example, several 
centuries after the Chinese made paper, 
Arabs learned the art and passed it on to 
Europe. 
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EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. 


w 


wm 
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Describe briefly the geography of each of the four civilizations treated in this 
chapter and point out some of the influences of geography on the development 
of each. 


. Name the civilization to which each of the following leaders belonged and one 


or more of his special identifying achievements: Pericles, Julius Caesar, Emperor 
of Chin, Cleisthenes, Confucius, Chandragupta I, Augustus, Ashoka, Marcus 
Aurelius, Harsha, Solon. 


. Give the name of the person and/or civilization resposnible for the cultural 


advances as reflected in the following works of literature and art and describe 
them briefly: Atharva-veda, Iliad, Book of Odes, Ajanta, Acropolis, Parthe- 
non, Upanishads, Aeneid, Oedipus Rex, Panchatantra, Orations, Dharma-shastras, 
The Republic, Hermes and Dionysus, Meditations and Pantheon. 

Cite evidences or examples of the Romans’ contributions to law and govern- 
ment. What special achievement in government should be credited to the 
Greeks? What one to the Han emperors ? 


. What are the evidences — specific subjects, places and/or individuals — that 


people in the ancient civilizations were beginning more and more to replace 
superstitions about nature, health and disease with more knowledge of 
science ? 

Explain the meaning of the following terms: phonetic script, Hellens, tyrant, 
demos, democracy, oligarchy, republic, lyric, patrician, plebeian, monarchy, 
matriarchy, patriarchy, Pax Romana, stoic, shrenis, shudras, seismology, 
epicentre, mandarin. 


Things to do 


me 


N 


. Make a list of peoples who invaded India between 1500 B.c. and A.D. 500 


Write an explanation of how these invasions influenced India’s 
culture. 


. Prepare an outline map of Europe— Asia— North Africa. Locate on it the 


principal cities of ancient times and show how products and ideas may have 
travelled from East to West and West to East. 


. Write a 500-word paper under one of the following titles: ‘The Progress 


of Man from 1500 B.c. to A.D. 500’, or ‘The Ancient Peoples, their Ideas, 
Discoveries and Inventions’ (include both those developed by them and those 
adapted from others). 
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Things to think about and discuss 


1. Compare the religions of the Greeks, Romans, Indians and Chinese of ancient 
times. 


2. Review the class divisions that existed in the societies of the four civilizations. 
What differences and similarities do you note ? 

3. Discuss the differences in Spartan and Athenian education — purpose, content 
and methods of teaching. 

4. Assuming that the following people could have met, what topic of interest to 
both might they have discussed ? 
Plato and Confucius Charaka and Hippocrates 
Ssu-ma Chien and Herodotus Kalidas and Horace 
The Buddha and Spartacus Ashvaghosha and Aeschylus 


CHAPTER 4 


Some Religions of 


the World 


T is extremely difficult to define religion, 

but history tells us that religious ideas 
have been a very powerful force in man’s life 
and have brought about great changes in the 
world. Still, we have to recognize that in 
the present day, attitudes towards religion 
have changed. In India, and in most other 
countries of the world, religion is regarded as 
an individual’s personal affair. Each person 
is free to believe what he considers true and 
to offer prayers and worship his god in any 
way he thinks fit, so long, of course, as this 
does not endanger the public welfare or inter- 
fere with the rights of others. 

Religion thus continues to influence and 
guide an individual’s life if he so desires, but 
it no longer influences the course of world 
history, as it once did. 

Religion has passed through many phases. 
Scholars have given different names to differ- 
ent forms of belief in god. Thus, polytheism 
means belief in the existence of a number of 
gods. Henotheism is belief in one god, but 
it does not rule out belief in the existence of 
other gods. Monotheism means belief in one 
all-powerful creator, who has not only created 
the universe but also maintains it. 

In this chapter, you will read of the im- 
portant religions of the world. It will interest 
you to see that all these religions had their 
birth in Asia and spread from this continent 
throughout the world. On closer study of 
the religions you will also see that, basically, 
no religion teaches enmity or disunity, but 


all of them lay stress on the necessity of 
peaceful and brotherly relations between man 
and man. It is not, therefore, a religious act 
for anybody to emphasize the differences in 
the teachings of different religions and no 
man can be called either religious or wise when 
he fights and sheds blood in the name of 
religion. 


SOME RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF 
EARLY MAN 


From very early times, man has sought to 
probe into the mysteries of nature and the 
universe around him and to explain the un- 
known in the light of existing knowledge and 
experience. The problems that have always 
worried him are basic, regarding the origin of 
the universe, the working of nature, the mean- 
ing of death and the relation between life 
and death. These are the problems of reli- 
gion and philosophy as we know them today, 
and which have for countless centuries occu- 
pied man’s thinking. Some of these problems 
are now being answered by science. 

In the beginning the explanations man gave 
were simple. He found that the forces of 
nature — the sun, the moon, wind, water, 
rain — were more powerful than he and did 
not always work in his best interests. He had 
recognized long, long ago that the earth begets 
and nourishes life. He, therefore, looked upon 
the forces of nature as supernatural beings, 
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gods and goddesses, to be worshipped and 
appeased with prayers and sacrifices. He 
also believed that animals, plants, trees, stones 
and the things he found around him were 
endowed with souls. This belief, if it can be 
called a religion, is known as animism, and 
attributes a soul to all things, living, dead or 
inanimate. Animism led man to think that 
he needed after death what he needed and 
loved in life. That is why a dead man in his 
grave was provided with food, drink and the 
necessities and luxuries to which he was 
accustomed when he lived. You have read in 
Chapter 2 that the Mesopotamians, the Egyp- 
tians and the Chinese, all followed this 
practice. 

Totemism, of which you read in Chapter 1, 
was another step in the development of reli- 
gious ideas. Totems, you know, were looked 
upon as sacred symbols, not to be “ killed’ 
or ‘injured’. Belief in totems also made man 
feel closer to the group that believed in the 
same totem as himself. He had a special 
afinity with his group and believed in con- 
tinuity from father to son, from uncle to 
nephew. 

There was another factor working in the 
development of religion of early man—a 
belief in magic and its ability to bring about 
what one wished. Faith in magic was based 
on a belief that the world was full of shapeless 
ghosts and spirits. Through magic, man 
wished to control the forces of nature by 
controlling these spirits for his benefit. So 
the magician played a very important part 
in the life of primitive man. He was regarded 
as a very important person in society. Magic 
became an important element in every reli- 
gion. In India the mantras were recited to 
control the gods so as to grant the wish of 
the sacrificer. This also had a magical ele- 
ment in it. Touch by a priest was considered 
very effective for achieving some special 
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powers. This is how ritual developed in all 
religions as a means of warding off evil spirits 
with the help of magic charms and incanta- 
tions. 

However, as man’s knowledge developed, 
he was not satisfied with these simple explana- 
tions. Some of the religious leaders realized 
that ritual was not enough. They tried to 
explain the mysteries of the universe. The 
needs of man changed from time to time, and 
many religions developed in the world — 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam and 
many others. In course of time, these reli- 
gions have also changed to suit new needs of 
man. . 


HINDUISM 


Hinduism, as we now call it, is perhaps the 
oldest religion in the world. The peculiarity 
of Hinduism is that it had no founder. Its 
earliest form was the Vedic religion, and during 
its existence of thousands of years, it has 
come into contact with numerous beliefs, 
doctrines and principles, some of which it 
has adopted. It has also undergone internal 
changes and shifts in emphasis. When we 
speak of the catholicity of Hinduism, we mean 
its comprehensiveness and freedom from pre- 
judice. From very old times, the Hindu 
thinker has readily admitted other points of 
view and considered them worthy of atten- 
tion. In Hinduism, Radhakrishnan has said, 
“ Religion is not the acceptance of certain 
already established beliefs or celebration of 
ceremonies, but a kind of life experiences.” 

When you think of all this, you will find it 
very difficult to say in a few words what 
Hinduism is and what it expects of its fol- 
lowers. But there are some characteristics in 
Hindu thought and practices that are funda- 
mental and which can be explained, 
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The Hindu believes in the existence of One 
Supreme Universal Spirit, but Hinduism allows 
the Hindu to worship Him in any form he 
likes. Many scholars thus think that Hindu- 
ism is henotheistic. 

The Hindu believes in the doctrine of karma, 
which says that the present life of man is not 
an isolated existence but only a link in a 
series of existences. The soul within a body 
never dies. It is only the body that dies 
and is born again and again. This is the 
doctrine of rebirth. The doctrine of karma, 
however, goes further to say that the existence 
of each living thing is governed by its actions 
in previous lives. In other words, man is 
shaping his future at every moment of his life. 
His actions may not bear fruit in the imme- 
diate future, and so he is to do his duty without 
an eye on the consequence of his actions. 
Good acts will bring fruit in some next exist- 
ence and so will bad acts. Since man is free 
to choose his action, good acts are the doings 
of a mind governed by law, which can recog- 
nize what is duty and what is not. The 
principle thus encourages man to choose the 
right course of action according to his duty. 

Hinduism is a way of life and this way of 
life includes consideration of three ends. 
The first is dharma, or virtue, which is the 
spring of right action. Then comes artha, 
which is acquisition of material things, guided 
in the path of dharma, or the righteous way. 
Kama, the third, is gratification of the physi- 
cal senses, governed by a cultivated mind and 
rising above mere animal pleasure. These 
three, rightly pursued, lead to moksha or 
salvation, the coveted ideal of the cultivated 
mind. 

According to Hinduism there are three ways 
to achieve salvation. The karma marga re- 
commends the proper performance of rituals 
and sacrifices; the gyana marga is the path of 
knowledge; and the bhakti marga lays stress on 
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personal devotion to a personal god — Vishnu, 
Krishna or Rama. 

Yet another characteristic of Hinduism to 
be mentioned here is varna dharma, popularly 
translated as the caste system, which was 
the very basis of Hindu society. It enjoins 
the individual to perform his duties faithfully 
chiefly for the benefit of society. It em- 
phasizes the social aspect of an individual's 
life. The rigidity that crept into the caste 
system is a later development and has been 
condemned by many social and religious 
reformers in our country. 

To sum up, the central principles of Hindu- 
ism have made it a living religion. It has 
never been a uniform, stationary, unalterable 
religion. It is in fact a tradition that has 
kept on growing. This feature of the religion 
has enabled it to adapt itself to changing 
circumstances and conditions of life as the 
religion of millions in India. 


Hindu Scriptures 


The scriptures of Hinduism are many in 
number. The most important of these are 
the four Vedas — the Rigveda, the Samaveda, 
the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda —- together 
with their Brahmanas and Upanishads. The 
Vedas have always been regarded as holy, 
though the original Vedic religion does not 
play a significant part in the life of a 
Hindu. 

The Brahmanas prescribe the proper per- 
formance of rituals. The Upanishads lay 
stress on the acquisition of knowledge and 
record highly philosophical discussions on such 
fundamental problems as the nature of man 
and his soul and their relation with the 
universe and the ultimate reality of God. 
The Bhagavad-gita synthesizes three lines of 
thought on the way to achieve salvation 
through karma marga, gyana marga and bhakti 
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marga. It lays great stress on the bhakti 
marga and enjoins complete trust in God 
and the performance of one’s duty without 
hope of reward, but does not reject the other 
two paths as unimportant or superfluous. 
The epics, the Dharmashastras and the Puranas, 
are the other important scriptures of the 
Hindus. 


Main Hindu Sects 


As can very well be imagined, Hinduism 
with its varied doctrines, principles, philo- 
sophies and practices gave rise to many sects 
within itself. Only the most important of 
these can be described here. 

Vaishnavism — Vishnu occupied only a 
minor position among the Vedic gods, but 
came gradually to be regarded as the Supreme 
Spirit. The Bhagavad-gita identifies Vishnu 
with Krishna of the epic, Mahabharata, and 
the Puranas. Vaishnavism was very popular 
in India in the Gupta period and still counts 
millions as its adherents. 

Vaishnavism had a number of famous ex- 
ponents in different historical ages. The 
Alvars of the south were noted for their 
devotional songs in Tamil. Ramanuja, the 
great philosopher; Ramananda who worshipped 
Vishnu as Rama of the Ramayana; Vallabha- 
charya who worshipped Vishnu as Krishna; 
Namadeva and Tukaram, both of whom 
composed hymns in early Marathi; Chaitanya 
of Bengal— all were famous Vaishnava de- 
votees and have a large following. The 
Vaishnava teachers of the medieval period 
were all agreed in denouncing the caste system 
and had followers from all castes. They 
called upon their disciples to give intense 
devotion to God and complete surrender to 
Him. 

Vaishnavism also believed in Vishnu’s being 
born again and again on the earth to redeem 
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the world of sin. Thus, ten reincarnations or 
avataras are believed in, the last being yet to 
be born. 

Shaivism — According to the Shaivas, Shiva 
is the Supreme Spirit. But Shiva is not a 
Vedic god. You read earlier that in the Indus 
Valley there was a god who had many of the 
attributes associated with Shiva. In later 
times, this god and the Vedic god, Rudra, 
were both identified with Shiva. 

The earliest Shaivas were the Pashupatas of 
the south, who recommended practices of 
yoga for attaining highest powers of knowledge 
and action. South Indian saints known as 
the Nayanars composed songs in praise of 
Shiva. They laid great stress upon love, 
self-surrender, truth, morality and cleanliness. 
Shankaracharya, the renowned philosopher, 
was a worshipper of Shiva and did much to 
reform the Shaiva sect by rooting out the evil 
practices that had crept into it. 

Many saints tried to bring the Vaishnavas 
and the Shaivas together through the doctrine 
of Trimurti, or triple form. According to this 
doctrine, God had three forms: those of 
Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, 
and Shiva the destroyer. Thus, Vishnu and 
Shiva were just two aspects of the same 
divine being. 

Shaktaism — From very early times, the 
mother goddess was worshipped in India. 
As you know, this was true of some pre- 
historic cultures as well as of the Indus Valley 
civilization. This goddess was later wor- 
shipped as the spouse of a male counterpart 
and looked upon as his shakti or power. The 
chief form in which the goddess is worshipped 
now is as the female counterpart of Shiva. 
In her benign form Shakti is worshipped as 
Uma, Bhavani, Annapurna and Lalita. As 
the destroyer of the evil she is called Kali, 
Karali, Chamunda and Chandi. The worship 
of Shakti was very popular in many parts of 
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India and is still strong, particularly in eastern 
India. It spread to countries like Cambodia, 
Java, Borneo and the Malaya Peninsula. 
It influenced the later development of Bud- 
dhism. 

After the coming of the Muslims to India, 
we find two distinct periods when Hinduism 
became narrow in outlook ridden by super- 
stitious beliefs and practices. It placed its 
whole emphasis on outward rituals, thus 
losing much of its early vitality. When this 
happened in the 14th and 15th centuries, the 
Bhakti saints like Kabir and Nanak infused 
new life into Hinduism and purged it of many 
evil practices. A similar thing happened 
again in the 19th century, when social and 
religious reformers like Ram Mohan Roy, 
Dayanand Saraswati, Ramakrishna Param- 
hansa and Swami Vivekananda gave the old 
religion new life. Of this movement, you will 
read again in a later chapter. 


JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 


The 6th century B.c. in Indian history 
was an age of questioning and search for faith 
and happiness. The Vedic religion laid great 
emphasis on proper performance of sacrifices 
as a means of attaining salvation. It had 
lost its earlier simplicity and had become 
completely formal. Many schools of thought 
arose as a reaction against the formalistic and 
ritualistic practices of the Vedic religion. 
People had lost faith in sacrifices. The leaders 
of the new schools of thought attacked the 
offering of sacrifices. They offered explana- 
tions for the sufferings of man in this world and 
preached new ways to put an end to this 
suffering. Of these many schools only two, 
Jainism and Buddhism, became extremely 
powerful. They laid stress on good conduct 
and morality. 
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Jainism 


Jainism, as we know it, was first preached 
by Vardhamana Mahavira, who lived in the 
6th century B.c. The Jains believe that 
there were 23 Tirthankaras, or great religious 
leaders, before Mahavira, who was the twenty- 
fourth and the last. 

According to the Jains, every object, 
whether stone or tree or man or animal, has a 
soul. They, therefore, lay great emphasis on 
ahimsa or non-injury, and take pains to avoid 
killing or hurting any object. They believe in 
karma and in rebirth. Moksha can be attained 
through adherence to Mahavira’s teachings and 
through the threefold path of Right Belief, 
Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct. The 
five rules of Jainism are to abstain from de- 
stroying any kind of life, from stealing, lying, 
unchastity, and from possessing property. 

Mahavira did not recognize the authority 
of the Vedas or the use of sacrifices. Jainism 
is a religion without any prescribed rituals or 
observances. The emphasis is on good conduct 
and behaviour. The Jains have the highest 
respect for others and try to refrain from 
condemning their opinions, beliefs or practices. 

Jain monks live a life of great rigour. They 
renounce the world but spend a great deal 
of time preaching. They take care of their 
followers and encourage them to lead the 
strict life of a monk at least for part of the 
time. Jains are forbidden by their religion to 
practise agriculture and are, therefore, mostly 
traders. More than any other religion Jainism 
enjoins the practice of strict ahimsa. It places 
emphasis on personal salvation, but says that 
this salvation can be attained by doing good 
and by being good to others. 


Main Jain Sects 


The Jains are broadly divided into two 
sects: the Svetambaras, that is those dressed 
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in white, and the Digambaras who go about 
‘sky-clad’, that is, naked. Today, most 
Digambara monks appear in public with 
clothes on, but they still lead an austere 
life. 


Scriptures of the Jains 


The sacred literature of the Svetambara 
sect of Jains consists of several works, the 
most important of which are the twelve 
Angas. Each anga is appended by one 
upanga. Almost the whole of this literature 
is written in that form of Prakrit which was 
spoken by the people of the Magadha region. 
These scriptures were compiled by the Svet- 
ambaras after the division of the Jains into 
two sects. 

There are today about two million Jains. 
They have high respect for other religions 
as well as their own. The message of love, 
non-injury and kindness that Jainism preaches 
extends not only to human beings but to 
all living creatures. 


Buddhism 


The founder of Buddhism was Gautama 
the Buddha, who lived about the same time 
as Vardhamana Mahavira — 6th century B.C. 
The story of his life is famed in legend 
and literature and in painting and sculp- 
ture. 

The Buddha taught four noble truths: 
(1) there is suffering in this world; (2) this 
suffering has a cause; (3) the cause is desire, 
or thirst, as he called it; (4) it is possible to 
put an end to suffering if desire is removed. 
To attain nirvana or freedom from birth and 
rebirth and, therefore, cessation of suffering, 
the Buddha said that one should know ‘ the 
right way’. This eightfold path consists of 
the Right View, Right Resolution, Right 
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Words, Right Action, Right Living, Right 
Effort, Right Thinking, and Right Concentra- 
tion. 

The Buddha proclaimed the uselessness of 
sacrifices and rejected the authority of the 
Vedas. He insisted upon simplicity of life. 
To him, social distinctions were of no con- 
sequence and he said that in order to lead a 
pure life, one need not be born into a high 
caste. Every person who wanted was thus 
admitted to the Buddhist order without any 
distinction. The Buddha taught in the lang- 
uage of the people which appealed to the 
common man. 

So far, the teachings of the Buddha and 
Mahavira are similar. But the Buddha dif- 
fered from Mahavira by stressing the im- 
portance of the ‘middle path’. A virtuous 
life, he said, avoided the two extremes of 
severe asceticism, which Mahavira taught, 
and sensual indulgence in worldly pleasures. 
Like Mahavira, the Buddha preached ahimsa, 
but did not go as far as Mahavira. 

The Sangha, or the order of monks that the 
Buddha started, was a model of simplicity and 
perfect organization. The administration was 
democratic; disputes were referred to com- 
mittees. The monks and the nuns travelled 
all the year round preaching the doctrines, 
except during the four months of the rainy 
season when they stayed in the viharas, or 
monasteries, studying and meditating. 

Ashoka helped spread Buddhism in India 
and abroad, He sent missionaries to Burma 
and Ceylon and also to some countries in 
west Asia. Later, missionaries such as 
Kumarajiva and Atisa Dipankara, carried the 
Buddha’s teachings to central Asia and Tibet. 
From central Asia, the religion spread to 
China, Korea and Japan. Curiously, the reli- 
gion practically died out in the land of its 
birth. But certain features of Buddhism were 
assimilated in later Hinduism. 
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Buddhist Scriptures 


The most important Buddhist scriptures are 
the Tripitakas, or ‘The Three Baskets’. 
These are the Vinayapitaka which deals with 
rules of discipline, the Suétapitaka which lays 
down the religious doctrines and the Abhid- 
dammapitaka which contains some philosophi- 
cal principles. Another important work, the 
Milinda-Panha, explains the Buddhist doc- 
trines in the form of a dialogue between King 
Milinda or Menander, the Greek king of north- 
western India, and a Buddhist priest. 

All these works are in the Pali-Prakrit 
language, though several religious books of 
Buddhism were later written in Sanskrit. 


Main Buddhist Sects 


Within a few centuries of the Buddha’s 
death, there were differences over the inter- 
pretations of his teachings and his followers 
divided themselves into Hinayana, the Lesser 
Vehicle, and the Mahayana, the Greater 
Vehicle. The two schools of thought had 
their own philosophies and interpreted Bud- 
dhist doctrines in their own light. Briefly 
and broadly, it may be said that the Hinayana 
stressed the salvation of the individual through 
a strict observance of the eightfold path laid 
down by the Great Master. The Mahayana 
school, which was patronized by Kanishka, 
started worshipping the Buddha as a god 
and believed that he manifested himself in 
many forms. It stressed that salvation is 
open to all, and not merely to monks and 
nuns who practise meditation. The worship of 
images of Buddha led to great development 
of art in India and abroad. 

Buddhism is the religion of millions of 
people in Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Tibet, China, Korea and Japan. 
In India, the followers of Buddhism number 
about three million. 


STUDIES 
ZOROASTRIANISM 


Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, as the Grecks 
called him, is reputed to be the founder of the 
religion of ancient Persians which the Parsis 
in India follow today. Zarathustra, however, 
called himself a reformer and not the founder 
of a religion because he brought new principles 
into the ancient Persian religion, particularly 
the concept of one God, and purged it of many 
evil practices. 

Zarathustra’s date of birth is very uncertain, 
but most scholars think that he lived in the 
7th century B.C. His ideas and teachings 
are recorded in the gathas or songs in the 
Avesta-e-Zend the holy book of the Parsis. 
Zarathustra said that the world consisted of 
two forces, good and evil. The universe and 
all life represent a struggle between good and 
evil, light and darkness. The god, Ahura 
Mazda, represents the forces of good, and 
Ahriman, the forces of evil. The struggle 
that is constantly going on between Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman would eventually be 
decided in favour of the former, and the 
world would then become a righteous world. 
Man, however, is not a passive spectator in 
this struggle. He must cultivate a number 
of virtues to be an active fighter on behalf of 
Ahura Mazda. The sun and fire came to be 
worshipped as visible symbols of Ahura Mazda, 
who represents light. 

The ancient Persians also had a number 
of minor gods — Indra, Vayu, Mithra, Naon- 
Raithya and Verethraghna— who can easily 
be identified with the Vedic gods. This simi- 
larity is due to the fact that the ancient Per- 
sians and the Vedic Aryans came from the 
same common stock and the Vedic Aryans came 
to India through Persia. These two peoples 
naturally had a number of common gods. 

The Avestan language has many similarities 
with Vedic Sanskrit. But there is one 
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difference which explains why “ sindhu’ was 
called ‘hind’: the Vedic sound ‘s’ corresponds to 
the ‘h’ sound in the Avestan language. From 
this, another difference in meaning strikes us: 
« Ahura’ is equivalent to ‘ Asura ’. The word 
which denotes the highest spirit in Avestan 
means ‘a demon’ in Sanskrit. Also, ‘ deva’, 
which in Sanskrit means “a god’, is changed 
into ‘ daiva’ in Avestan and, like the Persian 
word ‘deo’, means a demon. Thus we see 
that words derived from the same source 
can mean quite different things. 

Both Judaism and Christianity are indebted 
to Zoroastrianism. The concept of Satan in 
the Jewish religion and the story of the Wise 
Men in the Bible also owe their origin to the 
writings of Zoroaster. Some other ideas in 
Christianity also seem to have come from the 
Persian religion, for instance, the Resurrection 
of the dead, the final triumph over the devil 
and the Last Judgement when the good are 
separated from the evil and justice is done. 

The Parsis in India, whose number is very 
small, are the only Zoroastrians in the world 
today. They are monotheists. In the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D., a small band of 
Zoroastrians fled from Persia and settled on 
the west coast of India. They have succeeded 
in preserving their old faith and in continuing 
old religious practices. The sacred fire in the 
agyari, or fire temple, is intended to be a 
symbolic representation of God. 


JUDAISM 


Judaism, the religion of the Jews, or 
Hebrews, paved the way for the later mono- 
theistic religions of Christianity and Islam 
both of which have the same common herit- 
age of religious beliefs as Judaism. 

It is difficult to trace the early history of 
the Hebrews. According to legends, Abraham, 
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the father of the race, emigrated from Meso- 
potamia to Palestine following the great flood. 
As a result of famine, many Hebrews left and 
settled in Egypt. They were oppressed by 
the ruler of Egypt and under the leadership 
of Moses they migrated to Palestine. 

Though Abraham worshipped Yahweh, or 
Jehovah, as his God, a large number of noma- 
dic Jewish tribes had a variety of local gods. 
It was Moses who led the Jews from Egyptian 
captivity and united them in the name of 
God— just, righteous and ever watchful. 
Moses’ Ten Commandments, believed to have 
been revealed to him by God, laid down belief 
in a single God as well as laws to guide the 
life of ‘ the Chosen People’, as the Jews called 
themselves. 

Yahweh, the God of Judaism, is represented 
as loving His people but visiting them with 
His vengeance when they go astray. He does 
not tolerate worship of any other god. That 
is how the earlier prophets looked upon Yahweh. 
Some later prophets, however, proclaimed 
that God loves man and is always ready to 
forgive a sinner who repents. 

Another important belief of the Jews is 
that the Messiah, or Christ, will one day appear 
on earth, purify the Hebrews and cleanse the 
world of sin and wickedness. While the 
Christians believe that Jesus was this Messiah 
and call him ‘Christ’, the Jews believe the 
Messiah has not yet come. 


Hebrew Scriptures 


The sacred book of Judaism is the ‘ Old 
Testament’ of the Bible, which contains the 
history of the Jews and lays down the reli- 
gious laws and ethics which they must follow. 
The Jews have also collected a body of oral 
laws with comments which forms a book 
called the Talmud. It was compiled probably 
in the 6th century A.D. and contains many 
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things that are not directly connected with 
religion or morality — history, legends and 
facts on astronomy and medicine. 

The history of the Jews is a long and pain- 
ful story. They were driven out of their 
homeland in Palestine and lived scattered 
over the countries of Europe, where they were 
usually persecuted. But a large number of 
them held tenaciously to their religion and 
kept it alive. Their belief that man was 
entirely dependent upon God and that man’s 
suffering could save him and others has helped 
them to endure the miseries they had to suffer 
in the past and even the most recent outrages 
committed during the Second World War. 
At that time millions of Jews were massacred 
by the Nazis in Germany and other countries 
of Europe occupied by Germany. 

Today Judaism is the religion of the new 
state of Israel where a large number of Jews 
from all over the world migrated after the 
Second World War. There are also about 12 
million Jews living in various other countries. 


CHRISTIANITY 


The founder of the Christian religion was a 
Jew named Jesus, born at Bethlehem near 
Jerusalem. The name of his mother was 
Mary. Not much is known of Jesus till he 
was about 30 years of age. It was then that 
he went about preaching his message in 
simple words and in the form of stories that 
the common man could understand. He also 
came to be known as a great healer. His 
simple life, magnetic personality, and out- 
standing love and compassion for all drew 
large numbers of people around him. 

Jesus was fearless in criticizing actions he 
considered evil and this created enemies among 
rich and influential people. Some of these 
complained to Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
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governor of Palestine, that Jesus was calling 
himself King of the Jews and thus inciting 
the Jews to rebel against the Roman rulers. 
He was then arrested and sentenced to death 
on across. This explains why the cross came 
to be a sacred symbol for Christians. Chris- 
tians believe that Jesus rose from the dead 
on the third day after crucifixion. This is 
known as the Resurrection, and Easter is 
celebrated every year in memory ot that event. 
Good Friday is the day on which Jesus is 
believed to have been crucified. 

After his Resurrection Jesus appeared to 
his disciples and other people for forty days 
and finally ascended to heaven. Christmas is 
the celebration of his birth, 

The Christian era starts with A.D. 1, which, 
according to tradition, is the year of Jesus’s 
birth. A.D., or Anno Domini, means ‘in the 
year of the Lord’. In truth, the exact date 
of Jesus’s birth is not known and scholars 
think that he was born some years before 
A.D. 1. However, B.C., which means ‘ before 
Christ ’, has come to be commonly used in 
designating dates before Jesus’s birth. 

Jesus very often spoke of the Kingdom of 
God, by which he meant that the authority 
of God was the supreme power on earth. 
He said that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand and could be built up by man, purified 
by love of God and complete faith in Him. 
He referred to God as Father and called him- 
self “Son of God’. He loved his fellowmen 
and taught people to love their neighbours. 
God, the Father, loves man whom he created, 
and man can save himself through the grace 
of Christ, His Son who lived and died on 
earth for their salvation. 

According to Christian teachings, Jesus Christ 
was born on earth to serve God’s purpose, and 
lived and died a painful death to redeem man 
from sin. Christians believe that Jesus lived 
after death and, therefore, held out hope to 
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man, who can always repent, seek God’s grace 
and be saved. 

The simple teachings of Jesus entered 
people’s hearts and infused into them faith 
and courage. Gradually Christianity gained 
strength in Rome where the Bishop of 
St. Peter’s Church came to be looked upon as 
Jesus Christ’s representative on earth and 
was called the ‘ Pope’ or ‘ Father’. But the 
early Christians were cruelly persecuted by 
the Roman emperors, compelled to worship 
in secret, and live under the constant threat 
of death. It was partly their faith and 
courage that attracted the admiration of others 
and won new followers for Christianity. After 
Constantine, the Roman emperor, who is said 
to have accepted Christianity, it soon became 
the religion of Europe and, later, of the 
Americas. Through the efforts of missionaries, 
it has spread far and wide. 

The Christian world today is divided into 
two major groups — Catholic and Protestant — 
as will be explained in Chapter 6. Catholics 
are either Roman Catholic or Eastern (Greek) 
‘Orthodox. There are literally dozens of Protes- 
tant sects or denominations, though there is a 
growing tendency among them to forget former 
differences and join forces. 


The Bible 


The Holy Book of Christianity is the Bible, 
which means ‘the Book’. The Bible has 
two parts: The ‘Old Testament’, which is 
the history of the religious beliefs of the 
Jews, and the ‘New Testament’, which con- 
tains the biography and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. The Old Testament was originally 
written in Hebrew, the language of the Jews, 
and later translated into Greek. The English 
version of the Bible in common use now was 
prepared in the early 17th century under 
orders of the English King, James I. 
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ISLAM 


Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, was 
born in Mecca in Arabia in A.D. 570. He 
lost his father when very young and was 
brought up by his uncle. When he grew up, 
he worked for a rich widow whom he later 
married. Little is known of him until he was 
40 years of age when he had ‘ visions of truth’ 
and became a Prophet. 

At this time, Arabia was a land of supersti- 
tion and ignorance. Mecca, the city of Muham- 
mad’s birth, was a commercial and religious 
centre. The black rectangular stone set in a 
holy building called the Kaaba, was revered by 
the Arabs. It can still be seen in Mecca, the 
city to which Muslims make a pilgrimage. 

Muhammad’s visions completely convinced 
him that Allah was the only God and that he 
was a Prophet of God. He recited what he 
had heard during visitations he had from 
God’s angel. He forbade the worship of 
idols and made many enemies chiefly among 
the rich merchants. Ultimately, things be- 
came so dangerous for him that he had to 
leave Mecca and he took refuge in Medina, 
where he found a warm welcome. This took 
place in A.D. 622 and is known as the year of 
the Hijira, or migration, which became the 
first year of the Muslim calendar. You will 
read elsewhere the story of the spread of Islam. 


The Teachings of Muhammad 


Islam teaches faith in the one all-powerful 
God, Allah, and in Muhammad, the Prophet 
of God. Man is powerless before Allah and 
must, therefore, submit to his will. The word 
Islam means ‘submission’ and its followers, 
or Muslims, have submitted to God’s will out 
of free choice, Muslims recognize earlier pro- 
phets as well as Muhammad, but believe that 
Muhammad is the last and the greatest. The 
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prophets of the Jews are revered by Muslims, 
but they deny that Jesus was the son of God. 
Like the Christian religion, Islam speaks con- 
fidently of a life after death and of a last judge- 
ment when all men shall receive the reward for 
their earthly actions. Muslims all the world 
over regard themselves brothers and equals. 

A Muslim has to regulate his life according 
to five principles: (1) he must proclaim the 
unity of God and the prophet-hood of 
Muhammad: La-Ilaha illa Allah: Muhammad- 
ur-Rasul ullah (There is no God but Allah 
and Muhammad is His Prophet); (2) he must 
offer prayers five times every day and on 
Friday afternoons in the mosque; (3) he must 
give alms to the poor as an offering to Allah 
and as a religious act; (4) he must keep fast 
from dawn to dusk throughout Ramazan, 
the holy month of Islam; and (5) he should, 
if possible, go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, at 
least once in his lifetime. 

Over and above these five principles, Islam 
lays down some observances and also forbids 
some practices. No Muslim should worship 
an idol. This is the reason that no picture 
or sculpture of Muhammad exists. A Muslim 
must not eat pork, for the pig is unclean. 
He must not lend money on interest. He 
has to follow certain rules laid down regard- 
ing marriage and divorce. The emphasis on 
a life of virtue and benevolence makes Islam 
one of the great humanitarian religions. The 
holy book of the Muslims, Quran, emphasizes 
such virtues as ‘ to free the captive, or to feed, 
in a day of famine, the orphan who is of kin, 
or the poor man who lieth on the ground’. 

Muhammad did not claim divine origin for 
himself. He was a man like every other 
person. He was not only a religious leader 
but a political leader as well. After his death, 
his successors were known as ‘ Khalifas’ who 
held both religious and political authority. 
Muhammad knew his people well and the 
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simplicity of his teachings easily brought the 
Arabs under common political rule and made 
them into one people. They were filled with 
great zeal and Islam spread far and wide 
within an incredibly short time. No man in 
the office of priest stands between a Muslim 
and God and no rituals govern his worship. 
Prayers can be offered anywhere with the face 
turned towards Mecca. 


The Quran 


The Holy book of Islam is the Quran. It 
is believed to report the words of God received 
by Muhammad through the Angel Gabriel. It 
is divided into a number of suras, or chapters, 
and contains many legends and traditions, 
which helped Arabs absorb the teachings. 

Besides the Quran, the life of a Muslim is 
guided by the Sunna, the practices of the Pro- 
phet, and the Hadees, the sayings of the Prophet. 
These set standards for correct behaviour. 


Muslim Sects 


There are two major sects in Islam: the 
Sunni and the Shia. The Shias refuse to 
accept the three Khalifas who succeeded 
Muhammad one after the other and believe 
that Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, was in 
reality the first Khalifa. The vast majority 
of Muslims today, however, are Sunnis. Shias 
are found chiefly in Persia and India. 


‘ SIKHISM 


Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, was 
born in a village about 30 miles from Lahore, 
in A.D. 1469. It is said that he was well 
versed in the Hindu scriptures by the early 
age of seven. At the age of nine he refused 
to put on the sacred thread regarding it as 
something useless. The ideas of Kabir had a 
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deep influence on his life. He said, “ God 
has said that man shall be saved by his works 
alone. God will not ask a man his tribe or 
sect, but what he has done.” This utterance 
of his sums up his main ideas. As a true 
devotee of his message of love and peace, 
he became a great unifying force between 
Hindus and Muslims. 

He condemned all rituals and the formalism 
of Hinduism and Islam and declared: 

“ Religion consisteth not in mere words, 

He who looketh on all men as equal is 
religious. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering to 
tombs or places of cremation, or 
sitting in attitudes of contemplation. 

Religion consisteth not in wandering in 
foreign countries, or bathing at places 
of pilgrimage. 

Abide pure amidst the impurities of the 
world; 

Thus shalt thou find the way to religion.” 

He is said to have made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He believed in the unity of God- 
hood and to him, Allah and Brahma were 
the names of the same ultimate reality. The 
chief tenets of the Sikhs are a belief in one 
God, the prohibition of idolatry, the abolition 
of caste, and a refusal to recognize the supre- 
macy of the Brahmans. Guru Nanak ap- 
pointed one of his disciples as Guru to 
succeed him after his death. Including Guru 
Nanak, there were ten Gurus or spiritual 
preceptors of the Sikhs. Guru Arjun Dev, 
the fifth Guru, compiled the holy book of the 
Sikhs called the Adi Granth or Guru Granth 
Sahib. It contains the verses of Kabir, Nanak 
and many other Bhakti saints. 

In 1577, Akbar gave to the Sikh community 
500 bighas of land where the Golden Temple 
was built and around which the city of 
Amritsar grew. In this temple the Adi Granth 
wasenshrined. From that day to this, passages 
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Confucius, or King Futse, as China calls 
him, was born into an aristocratic family and 
lived from 551 to 479 B.c. He was thus a 
contemporary of Mahavira and the Buddha. 
Throughout his life he was primarily concerned 
with government, the best way to rule a state 
and people. He taught rules of conduct for 
society and stressed relationships between man 
and man. The religious books associated 
with his name are known as the Five Classics. 
He did not say much of the gods or of death, 
but emphasized right conduct suited to par- 
ticular occasions. He constantly asked his 
pupils to revere the customs of the past. 
Respect for elders and ancestors — the solid- 
arity of the family — was a central point in 
his teachings. These ideas have maintained 
Chinese society through the ages. 

While Lao-tse was more concerned with 
the individual, Confucius thought more in 
terms of the society. Confucius emphasized 
moral perfection for the individual and moral 
and social order for the society. He thus 
laid great emphasis on social morality. To 
him, ‘Five Relationships’ were important: 
between ruler and subject, father and son, 
husband and wife, older brother and younger 
brother and older friend and younger friend. 
In course of time, Confucianism became rigid, 
formal and conservative. Taoism, which had 
originally preached enlightenment and inner 
joy for the individual, got lost in magical 
practices. Still, between them, the two 
gave shape to Chinese character and helped 
it to preserve its character for hundreds of 
years. 

Buddhism also took root in China, and 
Chinese Buddhism was more inclined to speak 
the language of Taoism than that of Confucian- 
ism. The most important Buddhist sect in 
China was Ch’an Buddhism which was similar 
to Zen Buddhism in Japan. The two laid 
emphasis on meditation. 
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INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON 
CULTURAL LIFE 


The importance of religion in the life of 
individuals and in the development of social 
life is obvious for all to observe. But an- 
other type of influence of religion is not so 
obvious; this is its contribution to culture. 
Every religion in every part of the world has, 
directly or indirectly, encouraged the develop- 
ment of philosophy, literature, architecture, 
painting, sculpture and music. 

The scriptures of every religion expand a 
philosophy or way of thinking about man’s 
existence. Scholars write commentaries and 
develop new schools of philosophical thought, 
using the scriptures as a base. The scriptures 
are themselves works of great literary merit, and 
early writers wrote mostly on religious themes. 

Art and music owe a great debt to religion. 
Religion prompted man to build places of 
worship on which great care and devotion 
were bestowed. We thus see beautiful temples 
and sculptures in India, Persia, east Asia and 
Greece; cathedrals, paintings, and sculptures 
in all Christian countries; mosques and other 
exquisite art in Islamic lands. Every age has 
developed new styles and designs of its own 
and the result has been enrichment of art. 
The Buddhist viharas and stupas in India and 
elsewhere, and the beautiful paintings in 
Ajanta, Ellora and Bagh are inspired by 
Buddhism. Cathedrals, especially those in 
the Gothic style, owe their origin to Christian- 
ity. The medieval painters of christendom 
and the early Renaissance artists took their 
subjects from religion. Islam has no place 
for sculptures, but its art found expression in 
magnificent mosques and delicate designs. 

The earliest music was also religious. The 
hymns of the Samaveda were meant to be 
recited in correct pronunciation and rhythm. 
Hymns were written to be sung in church. 
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The Quran is also recited in a particular 
rhythmic manner pleasing to the ear. From 
these, other music has gradually developed, 
which retains both its religious and secular or 
non-religious character. If you study the 
influence of religion more closely, more ex- 
amples will come to mind. 


In the past, followers of one religion usually 
looked upon themselves as worshippers of 
truth and upon all others as misguided people. 
This led to religious wars, persecution and 
bloodshed. Later, some leaders, such as Swami 
Vivekananda, realized that there is a basic 
unity in all religions. Though religions differ 
widely in outward practices, the essence of all 
religions is the same. Religions themselves do 
not sow discord but teach love, sympathy and 
consideration for suffering humanity. Buddha, 
Jesus, Muhammad and religious saints of 
medieval India wanted to help the downtrodden. 
In our own times, Gandhiji called himself a 
Vaishnava and did his best to uplift the lower 
orders in society. He sacrificed his life for the 
sake of Hindu-Muslim unity. Understanding 
and appreciation of the underlying common 
truth of different religions help in promoting 
goodwill among peoples the world over. 

All religions have aimed at offering solutions 
to the same problems that have troubled man 
from the earliest times. Every religion was 
born in a particular country and amidst 
peculiar social surroundings. Many religious 
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practices were thus largely determined by the 
social setting in which they were born. If 
we can understand this and try to grasp the 
spiritual insight of the different religions, we will 
beimpressed by the similarities that they offer. 

With the progress of science, man has been 
able to explain many phenomena in nature 
for which his ancestors could not give any 
satisfactory explanation. The religious prac- 
tices which were based on these natural pheno- 
mena have lost their significance. The ties of 
common religious practices in a community do 
not have the same importance now as they 
had when man was completely at the mercy 
of nature. The world today is gradually 
realizing that religion is a matter for the 
individual to decide and to follow. 

If any individual wishes to enjoy certain 
rights, he must fulfil certain duties. He must 
consider that rights which are dear to him are 
dear to the other man as well. His conduct 
must be based on those ethical principles 
that are the common property of all religions. 
It is, therefore, each person’s duty to know 
and study other religions as well as his own 
and to look upon them with the same con- 
sideration and reverence that he shows to his 
own religion. Ashoka realized this 2200 years 
ago. In Rock Edict XII he said, “ This indeed 
is the desire of the Beloved of the gods that 
persons of all sects become well informed about 
the doctrines of different religions and acquire 
pure knowledge.” 


EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. What are the differences in the meanings of these terms: polytheism, henotheism, 
monotheism, animism, and totemism ? Which of these terms can be used in 
describing the religions discussed in this chapter ? 
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. With which religion or religious sect do you associate the following scriptures: 


Talmud, Brahmanas, Avesta-Zend, Bible, Tripitakas, New Testament, Quran, 
Adi Granth, Angas ? 


. What were the important tenets of Buddhism ? 
- Name the main religious beliefs and practices which the Prophet preached for 


the followers of Islam. 


- Which portion of the Bible is shared by Jews and Christians? What is the 


main difference in the beliefs of the Jews and Christians about the Messiah ? 


Things to do 


1. 


On an outline map of the world place a small circle and write the name at the 
appropriate ‘ birth-place’ of each of the religions discussed in this chapter. 
Elsewhere on the same map write the names of religions wherever most, or 
very large numbers, of followers of each are found today. 


. Write the names of the world’s major religions in order of their age beginning 


with the oldest. 


. Collect pictures and make a bulletin board display of famous monuments or 


buildings associated with different religions. Give the name and location of each. 


. Collect passages from the scriptures of the different religions that deal with such 


subjects as truth, honesty, love, good, evil, cleanliness, charity. 


- Write a paragraph or two describing briefly a festival or ‘ special day’ as ob- 


served by the followers of each of the religions in India. Tell when the event 
occurs, its significance or why it is observed, and some of the practices carried 
on in connection with the special day. 


Things to think about and discuss 


Ta 


Do you agree that there is a basic unity in all religions? Give arguments in 
support of your answer with suitable examples from at least three major reli- 
gions of the world. 


. Does it seem ‘ reasonable’ to you that each individual should be allowed to 


follow any religion he chooses, or none? Give reasons for your answer. 


. After explaining the three terms, religion, science, and philosophy, discuss some 


of the differences and similarities in what we sometimes call religious thought, 
philosophical thought and scientific thought. Do you think a scientist can be 
religious? Why, or why not ? 


. Do you believe religion is less likely to cause trouble and wars among people in 


the future than it has in the past? Give reasons for your answer. 


. Why have the religions given the world great centres of learning, art and archi- 


tecture, literature and music? How do you account for the fact that religions 
have also kept people in ignorance and superstition ? 


. Read aloud articles 25, 26, 27 and 28 of the Indian Constitution. Discuss 


reasons why the authors of the Constitution thought it important to include 
these provisions in this document. 


Le 


CHAPTER 5 


The Medieval 


World 


\O FAR in this book we have been con- 
S cerned with the great civilizations of 
ancient times. In this chapter, we will study 
developments of civilizations following ancient 
times — from about A.D. 500 to about! A.D. 500. 
This is the period between ancient and 
modern times and is usually called the Middle 
Ages. However, the term does not include 
exactly the same years in the history of all 
parts of the world that are discussed in this 
chapter. 

By a.D. 500, the Roman empire in the 
west was destroyed as a result of invasions 
by barbarians. The Eastern Roman empire, 
which was founded before A.D. 500, continued 
for a thousand years more. Western Europe 
was cut up into a number of small kingdoms, 
but some conquerors tried to combine these 
small kingdoms into bigger ones. 

About this time the Guptas ruled in India. 
Then that empire, too, fell from its position 
of glory under weak kings and the pressure 
of the Hun invaders. Also, as you know, 
in the early years of the 7th century Muham- 
mad, the Prophet, founded Islam and soon it 
became powerful in Asia, Europe and Africa. 

The years of the Middle Ages brought many 
changes all over the world. The political map 
was altered with the decline of old kingdoms 
and empires and the rise of new ones. Equally 
important were changes in social and economic 
life. These changes were not, however, uni- 
form everywhere. The character of the Middle 
Ages, like that of all historical periods, varied 


from place to place, but it is still possible to 
see that the Middle Ages in most areas had a 
number of common characteristics. 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


The Roman Emperor Constantine had estab- 
lished a new capital of the eastern territories 
of the Roman empire in the ancient Greek 
city of Byzantium in A.D. 330. This city 
became famous as Constantinople, named 
after Constantine. Towards the end of the 
4th century, when the Roman empire in the 
west declined, its eastern territories came to 
be known as the Eastern Roman, or the 
Byzantine, empire with Constantinople as its 
capital. 

Note the extent of the Byzantine empire as 
shown in Figure 15. It included many terri- 
tories in Asia — namely Syria, Asia Minor, 
Egypt and Palestine. It had a succession of 
able rulers who protected it from foreign 
invasions. Great improvements were made in 
the laws. Under these laws, trade and com- 
merce grew and peace and prosperity prevailed. 
Constantinople became Europe’s largest city 
when London and Paris were only villages. It 
had wide streets, libraries, hospitals, schools 
and theatres and churches. Trade with 
eastern countries influenced the Byzantines 
in their manners and court life. They 
borrowed largely from the Persians and, like 
them, added splendour to their court. 
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Fic. 15. BYZANTINE EMPIRE DURING JUSTINIAN’S REIGN 


Under the empire, most of the cultivated 
lands were divided into estates, a large 
number of which were held by the Christian 
Church. The people who actually cultivated 
the land were tenant-farmers and serfs. The 
tenant-farmers gave a part of the produce to 
the estate-holders, but the serfs worked only 
for food and clothing, which were of the 
coarsest variety. This way of life is more 
fully discussed in later pages under ‘ The 
Feudal System ’. 


The Byzantine Church 


The kind of Christianity the Byzantine 
emperors followed came to be known as the 
Eastern, or Greek, Orthodox. Most Christians 
of eastern Europe are still followers of this 
Church. Its ceremonies were very colourful 


and won many adherents. Unlike the rulers 
in western Europe, about whom you will read 
later, Byzantine emperors were the head of 
religion in the lands they ruled. 


Byzantine Architecture 


The most notable Byzantine buildings were 
the churches. The early churches were 
modelled on the Roman basilica, or public 
hall, in which the roof was supported on 
columns. But the Byzantines added a special 
kind of dome to their churches, which made 
them different from the churches of the 
Greeks and the Romans. 
plain from the outside but lavishly decorated 
inside. There are few Byzantine paintings 
or sculptures, but the carvings in wood and 
ivory, the work in metals and wood, and the 


The domes were — 
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The church was 
built by the Byzantine emperor, Justinian, in the 
peviod A.D. 532-7, The minarets were added later 
by the Turks. 


1. Sr. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


beautiful mosaics are splendid specimens of 
Byzantine art. The famous Church of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople, now a museum, is 
widely admired, and its carvings remind us 
of the gorgeous art work in the Abu temples. 

The Byzantine empire was justly renowned 
for its wealth and prosperity and its patronage 
to art and letters. The Turks took over this 
region in A.D. 1453. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The downfall of the Roman empire in the 
west resulted in great confusion in western 
Europe, for barbarian tribes roamed far and 
wide. A large number of small states ruled 
by princes grew up, but their jealousies only 
added to the confusion. 

About A.D. 800, Charlemagne, King of the 
Franks, succeeded in founding an empire 
which included the whole of modern France 
and Germany and part of Italy. This empire 
broke up after his death. By A.D. 1000 a 
new empire—the Holy Roman Empire — 
came into existence and extended over 
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Germany and Austria. Its political head 
was the emperor, but he was not the head 
of the Church. All religious authority rested 
with the Pope in Rome. 

Gradually other kingdoms, some big, some 
small, grew up in other parts of western 
Europe—in France, Spain and England. 
In Italy for a long time there was no king 
strong enough to rule the whole peninsula, 
and Italy was divided into a number of city- 
states, each ruled by its own king or duke. 
Figure 16 shows major divisions of Europe 
about A.D. 1000. 


The Feudal System in Western Europe 


The feudal system was an institution peculiar 
to the Europe of the Middle Ages. It grew 
out of the question of rights over land and 
soon dominated the political and economic 
organization of almost the whole of western 
Europe. It suited the needs of the times. 
The absence of a central governing authority 
made it necessary for people to defend them- 
selves against enemies, not all of whom came 
from outside. Fighting was common between 
lord and lord, lord and king, and king and 
king. Each locality with its lord or king had 
to acquire strength to meet an enemy in the 
form of another lord or king and defend itself 
as best it could. 

Though the feudal system was found in its 
true form in western Europe, a similar pattern 
of life existed in many countries of Asia and 
other parts of Europe. 

The word ‘ feudal’ comes from feud which 
originally meant a fief or land held on condi- 
tion of service. In a feudal society, land was 
the source of power. Each wealthy landlord — 
feudal lord, as he was called in a feudal 
society — had under him a large number of 
peasants who worked for him and looked up 
to him for protection. 
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Feudal Classes and Loyalties 


The feudal society in western Europe soon 
developed a hierarchy, or graded organization, 
in which every person was allotted a position. 
At the top stood the king. He bestowed fiefs 
or estates to a number of lords who were 
known as dukes and earls. These lords in 
their turn distributed a part of their fiefs 
among a number of lesser lords who were 
called barons and, in return, secured their 
military support. Thus the dukes and earls 
were the king’s vassals; that is to say, they 
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owed allegiance directly to the king. The 
barons were the vassals of the dukes and 
earls. The knights formed the lowest cate- 
gory of feudal lords. Usually they were the 
vassals of barons for whom they performed 
military service. Knights did not have any 
vassals of their own. Every feudal lord was 
expected to pay homage tohis overlord and could 
then be invested with some formal rights. 
Every feudal lord, except the knight, as you 
can see, was first a vassal and then an over- 
lord with a number of vassals under him. 
The relationship from top to bottom was one 
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of allegiance. No vassal owned any land; 
he only held the land for his overlord. The 
vassal was in every way his lord’s man. He 
recognized no other authority than that of 
his overlord. 

In time of need, for example, when the king 
fought a war, he could demand military assist- 
ance from his vassals. These vassals — the 
dukes and the earls—demanded the same 
assistance from their vassals, the barons, and 
the barons from their vassals, the knights. 
Every feudal lord contributed a detachment 
of warriors and thus a fighting army would 
be formed. The feudal hierarchy was so 
strong that even the king would not call a 
baron or a knight directly and demand assist- 
ance from him. The steps in the hierarchy 
had to be carefully observed. 


The all-powerful Feudal Lords 


Every feudal lord was all-powerful within 
his fief. He had his own soldiers; he levied 
taxes on those who lived in his fief; he acted 
as a judge and tried and punished those 
against whom complaints were made. The 
result was that there was little political unity 
in feudal countries and a strong central power 
was not allowed to develop. There was no 
common bond between lord and lord, and 
sometimes the greater lords grew so powerful 
that they even ignored the king and refused 
to obey him. 

Soon, this system became hereditary. The 
eldest son of a lord succeeded him and 
demanded an oath of allegiance from his 
father’s vassals. The other sons of a lord 
were lords and the vassals’ sons were vassals. 
Thus grew up a rigid society, somewhat similar 
to our caste system. It was difficult for a 
person to grow out of his class; he was bound 
to the class in the hierarchy in which he was 
born. 


The Peasants 


So far we have discussed the feudal lords 
of different categories who held the land as 
vassals of their overlords. These lords did 
not, of course, cultivate their lands them- 
selves; they had peasants to do it for them, 
These peasants formed the lowest class in 


2. A CHART SHOWING FEUDAL HIERARCHY, @. hing; 

b. dukes and earls; c. barons; d. knights; e. peasants. 
The king and the feudal lords lived on the labour of 
the peasants. 


feudal society and also the largest section of 
the population. They were also divided into a 
number of categories. 

Freeholders formed the first category. They 
received their lands from the lords which they 
used and managed as their own. They did 
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not work for their lords, but paid a tax to 
them. The second category of peasants was 
that of villeins, who gave a part of the produce 
of the lands to their lords, Villeins had also 
to work on the lord’s fields a fixed number of 
days, but on other days they were free to look 
after their own fields which they had received 
from their overlords. 

The last, and the most numerous category 
of peasants under the feudal system, was that 
of serf. Many serfs had lands which they 
cultivated for themselves, but they had also 
to work on lands cultivated entirely for their 
lords. In addition, serfs had to perform any 
services that the lords wanted them to perform 
such as building or repairing a house or road. 
These services are known as ‘forced labour’, for 
the lords could call for their services when- 
ever they liked, and the serfs could not ask 
to be paid. For the lands they held, they 
had to pay thes lord a part of the produce. 
The serfs suffered from many restrictions. 
They were ‘tied’ to the land and could 
change their masters only if the land changed 
hands. They could not leave the land; if 
they did and were caught, they were severe- 
ly punished. Sometimes, however, if a lord 
was very pleased with a serf, he gave him 
his freedom, and the serf then became a 
freeman. 


Life on a Feudal Manor 


Feudal life, you have seen, was based on 
agriculture. The village farm was the manor, 
the size of which varied from place to place. 
Its centre was the manor house of the lord 
where he lived or which he visited, for the 
lords often possessed several manors. The 
manor included a large farm which supported 
all those who worked on it, a pasture area 
where the manor cattle grazed, and common 
woods which supplied fuel and timber. A 


manor always had a number of cottages where 
the common people lived, some workshops to 
provide for manor needs, and a church. 

The farm land was divided into a large 
number of strips, each only a few furrows in 
width and as long as the field. Land was 
distributed among tenants on the basis of 
these strips, each tenant receiving a number 
of them according to his importance. A small 
tenant perhaps got two or three strips and a 
big tenant as many as 15 or 20. Serfs culti- 
vated certain strips which the lords kept for 
themselves. 

In the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages, 
land was cultivated under the ‘two-field 
system’. That is to say, the manor farm 
was divided into two parts, one of which was 
cultivated and the other lay ‘fallow’. This 
practice helped land to regain its fertility, 
but only half the land was under cultivation. 
This system gradually gave place to the 
‘ three-field system’. Under this scheme the 
land was divided into three parts, one of which 
was planted with an early crop and the second 
with a late crop, and the third lay fallow. 
This meant that two-thirds of the land could 
be used for cultivation. 

The cattle on the farms included horses and 
oxen for ploughing, cows for milk, sheep for 
wool and meat, bees for honey (in place of 
sugar) and fowl and ducks for eggs. Life for 
the tenant was almost as hard as for the serf. 
It was only during winter that either got some 
relief from hard labour. 

The tenants lived very frugally. Their 
houses seldom had more than one room; they 
were made of mud and grass with thatch on 
top. There was very little furniture; utensils 
were of wood, and leather bottles were used 
to store water. The family slept on the 
earth floor on beds of straw or hay, and 


animal skins were used as a covering against 
cold. 
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3. PLAN OF a MANOR. 1. Manor house; 2. peasants’ huts; 3. winter field; 4. fallow land; 5. spring field. 
The illustration also shows the distribution of strips of land. 


The manor house was better. It was gen- in some of our forts in Delhi, Agra and other 
erally made of stone and often built like a places. The manor house had many rooms 
castle with a moat full of water around it but very few windows. There was some 
and a draw-bridge, like those that can be seen furniture also, including a dining table. 
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Battles in feudal times were fought on 
horseback, both man and horse fitted with 
armour. Men carried heavy shields, lances, a 
heavy sword and a battle-axe. The common 
men usually fought on foot and with bows 
and arrows. Since almost every manor house 
was a castle, several devices were used to 
capture castles, and siege warfare was more 
important than fighting in the open. 

Fighting was practically the only occupation 
of the nobility. Towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, an elaborate code of conduct for 
knights was developed. Kings alone could 
make the son of a nobleman a knight. Making 
a young man a knight was a ritual in which 
he solemnly yowed to observe his duties as 
a loyal vassal and to protect the weak. He 
could then add ‘ Sir’ before his name, as many 
Englishmen do even today when the ruling 
monarch makes them knights. Like the lords, 
the knights hated to work with their hands 
and preferred to spend their time fighting. 

The knights often fought duels and organ- 
ized tournaments where they fought with 
blunt weapons. They showed special courtesy 
to women and often fought to uphold the 
honour of women. There are many interest- 
ing stories of knights that resemble stories of 
Rajput heroes in Indian history. 


Feudalism, as a product of the times, served . 


its purpose of bringing a measure of orderli- 
ness, safety and security to medieval life. 
It allowed social and economic activity to 
run its normal course. It decentralized power 
and, under it, authority was distributed 
between king and the lords. It developed 
into a political system and in England, as 
you will read later, it led to the establishment 
of Parliament. 

But feudalism also had another side, It 
developed, and was dependent on, a rigid class 
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system. Man was divided from man, class 
from class, and this stood in the way of 
a strong and united national life. The nobles 
looked down upon the common man, and their 
inherited authority brought with it one-man 
tule and oppression. The lords were often 
too powerful for the kings to control and 
fought among themselves for small selfish 
ends. 

The king had no contact with the common 
man who was left entirely to the mercies of 
his lord, and the lord was usually irresponsible 
and unmindful of the welfare of common 
people. The feudal system also led to eco- 
nomic stagnation. The wealth produced by 
the peasants and the artisans was wastefully 
consumed by the feudal lords, in luxurious 
living and in wars. Technology remained at 
a low level. 

The early Middle Ages have often been 
called the Dark Ages, and to some extent 
they were truly dark. The people led a miser- 
able life. Education was very uncommon. 
The helplessness of the common man, the 
arbitrary rule of the king and the barons and 
the absence of national unity — all these condi- 
tions were common in Europe for over a 
thousand years. The influence of the feudal 
system was so strong that many countries 
have not been able to shake off feudal ills 
even today. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Roman Catholic Church was as power- 
ful an institution as feudalism in western 
Europe during medieval times. At the head 
of the Church was the Pope, considered Christ’s 
Tepresentative on earth. When Christianity 
was gradually accepted by the Roman 
emperors and, later, by barbarian chiefs, the 
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Pope became the 
leader of the Chris- 
tian world in western 
Europe. By the sixth 
century A.D., popes 
were the head of the 
Church as kings were 
heads of their princi- 
palities. Popes were 
often stronger than 
the king and could 
force kings to obey 
their orders. 


Christian Monks 
and Monasteries 
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The medieval 
Christian Church and 
its leaders preached 
the ideal of asceti- 
cism; that is, they 
asked their fol- 
lowers to live as her- 
mits and pass their 4. A monk. The simple 
time in contempla- “ees of th monte nbh, 
tion. Like Hinduism, living. 

Christianity taught 

that man’s life on earth was not the end of 
existence, and that he should give up pleasures 
in this life in order to have a life of the spirit 
after death. Accordingly, many Christian 
monks — St. Francis, St. Benedict, St. Augus- 
tine — laid great stress on purity, resistance to 
temptation and the pursuit of ‘ goodness’. 

Many Christians thus withdrew from worldly 
life and led a life of virtue and penance. 
Some of these men became monks and took 
vows of poverty and chastity. Some women 
became nuns. The institutions where the 
monks lived were called monasteries. This 
should remind you of the Buddhist bhikshus 
and their viharas. 
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Monasteries soon grew in number and im- 
portance. They became the active agents of 
the Church and looked after the moral and 
spiritual welfare of its followers. The Church 
had special ceremonies for the common man. 
His children were baptized in a church; he was 
married in a church; at death he received 
sacraments from a Church representative. 

Life in a monastery was very well organized. 
Monks and nuns had to observe rigid rules of 
discipline. They could not marry or own 
property. They either worked or prayed. 
The slightest disobedience brought hard 
punishment. 

A monastery or an abbey was presided over 
by an abbot, elected by the monks. A 
monastery was built around a central court 
and had in it a church for prayers, a dormitory 
for sleeping, a kitchen and store-rooms. The 
building was a simple one, and around it were 
gardens, orchards, fields and ponds. Some 
monasteries had a hospital and a guest- 
house. 

Monasteries, especially in the earlier days, 
were centres of learning and assured followers 
a well-ordered life. Through their strict rules 
of discipline, they trained groups who, by 
their example and preaching, sought to uplift 
the moral life of the people, give education and 
tend the sick. 

Gradually, however, corruption crept into 
the monasteries. They acquired land and 
amassed wealth, helping to make the Church 
one of the biggest land-owners in medieval 
times. With cultivation and other work done 
by serfs, the life of many monks and nuns 
was no longer frugal and austere. Luxury, 
good food and drink and idleness became 
common. Some great leaders sought to reform 
this state of affairs by introducing a new 
religious order — that of wandering monks. 
Members of this order had no fixed homes 
but moved among the people, living on their 
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charity and setting an example of a life of 
chastity and self-sacrifice. 


Gifts of the Medieval Church 


Education — During the early Middle Ages, 
Churches were the only organization that gave 
any education to the people. The kinds of 
schools to which parents sent their children 
when the earlier Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions were flourishing had completely dis- 
appeared. But the whole of Christendom 
was steeped in ignorance and any education 
that Churches could provide was like a drop 
in the ocean. 

For a long time, monks and priests were the 
only literate men in Europe. Learning was 
kept alive by the Church and monks in the 
monasteries. However, the learning fostered 
by the Church was of a narrow type. The 


5. MEDIEVAL EDUCATION. The illustration shows a 
class lecture and a seminar in a medieval university 
in Italy. 


subjects that it taught were grammar, logic, 
arithmetic and theology. The only profession 
for which this education was suitable was 
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that of a monk or a priest. The language of 
learning was Latin, which only churchmen 
could read. Everything was ° dominated by 
blind faith and anybody who appealed to 
reason was severely punished. Science had 
come to a standstill. Magic and superstition 
held the day. Belief in witches was common 
and the punishment for witches was burning 
alive. 

Later on, many universities were started, 
at Salerno and Bologna in Italy, Paris in 
France, and Oxford and Cambridge in England. 
However, these universities were dominated 
by monks and confined their education to 
theology and philosophy. History and science 
were still almost completely ignored. There 
were only hand-copied books and few libraries 
from which students could borrow the few 
books that existed; there were no laboratories 
for conducting scientific experiments. 

Drama — Drama was a powerful medium of 
education for many in medieval times. Very, 
very few people could read and there was little 
to read. Most people did not know Latin and 
did not have access to religious literature. 
So plays in the local languages were not only 
popular but very instructive, like our Kirtans 
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and Kathas. These plays were of two types: 
miracle plays, which enacted scenes from the 
lives of saints, and morality plays, which 
usually depicted the struggle between good 
and evil. Morality plays had abstract charac- 
ters such as Faith, Charity, Wealth and Death. 
These plays were enacted in the churches, 
but the actors were both clergymen and 
laymen. 

Music — The music of the Middle Ages was 
chiefly religious, but there was notable pro- 
gress in the theory of music. Church singing 
was chiefly choral. Some new melodies were 
tried by students and professional singers who 
sang popular non-religious songs. 

Architecture — The best specimens of Euro- 
pean architecture of the Middle Ages are the 
churches. The earlier churches built in the 
Romanesque style were in imitation of the 


The Cathedral of Notre 


7. Notre Dame, PARIS. 

Dame was built between A.D. 1163 and 1270. It was 
one of the earliest cathedrals in the Gothic style to be 
built in France (Courtesy: French Embassy, New 
Delhi). 
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Roman basilica, like the Byzantine, and had 
spacious central halls with rows of columns 
on either side. The ceiling was vaulted and 
the walls massive so that they could support 
the heavy ceiling. The interior was, there- 
fore, rather dark. The style was simple but 
impressive. 

About the 12th century, a new style — the 
Gothic— was developed in France. The 
arches were pointed and the walls now had 
windows. The windows brought more light 
to the inside and their panes of beautiful 
stained glass added much to the beauty of the 
buildings. A large number of statues of saints 
also decorated the churches. Beautiful though 
the Gothic style is, it was primarily a style for 
churches. There are few other buildings of 
this type. 


THE SPREAD OF ISLAM 


In Chapter 4 you read about Islam and 
some of the teachings of this religion. You 
know also the story of its beginnings by 
Muhammad the Prophet. Islam spread in 
Arabia, you will remember, only after A.D. 622, 
when the Prophet left Mecca for Medina. 
During the ten years before his death in A.D. 632, 
nearly all Arabia accepted the new religion and 
became a unified state. 

Islam spread very fast. Within about a 
hundred years the Khalifas, who were the 
leaders of Islam, and their generals had con- 
quered Persia, Syria, Egypt, central Asia, 
north Africa and Spain. They had also come 
to India. Wherever they went their religion 
went, too. This astonishingly rapid conquest 
was due to several causes. It was partly 
religious missionary zeal, but economic and 
social causes were as important. The Arabs, 
inhabitants of a poor country, wanted richer 
lands. They were excellent fighters. The 
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people of the neighbouring countries, tired of 
oppressive rule and fascinated by the simplicity 
of Islamic teachings, welcomed the invaders. 
Whatever its force, the Arab empire, Figure 17, 
was the largest that the world had so far seen. 


Seat of Government 


The first three Khalifas ruled from the city 
of Medina. Then the capital was shifted to 
Kufah near ancient Babylon. By A.D. 660, 
when the Omayyad dynasty took over the 
reins of government, the principal city was 
Damascus. About 750, the Omayyads were 
overthrown by the Abbasids, who made 


Baghdad their capital; Harun Rashid, famous 
in many legends, was an Abbasid ruler. The 
Abbasids ruled for about 300 years, till the 
Seljuk Turks took Baghdad and ended Arab 
rule. During the next four centuries, the 
Turks dominated the Islamic world. In the 
15th century, most of these territories came 
under the domination of the Ottoman Turks. 
It was the Ottomans who took Constantinople 
and ended the Byzantine empire in 1453. 


Arab Contributions 


The Arabs must not be looked upon as mere 
conquerors. In fact, the Arab civilization 
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8. A MINIATURE FROM IBN SINA'’'S WORK CANON 
MEDICINAE. Translated from the Arabic into Hebrew 
in the 14th century, the miniature by an Italian artist 
illustrates operations and consultations. 


was far superior to that of Europe in those 
centuries. The Arabs were seekers of know- 
ledge and learned from other countries. But 
they made all knowledge their own and de- 
veloped it further. Their knowledge of science 
was the most advanced anywhere. They 
borrowed knowledge of medicine from Greece 
and India, and their system of medicine is 
still called ‘ Yunani’, that is Greek. 

The Arabs produced some great physicians. 
An Arab scientist, Al Razi, known in Europe 
as Rhazes, discovered the true nature of 

— 


9. Ipn TuLtun mosgur, Cairo. This mosque was 
built in A.D. 878 (Courtesy: Embassy of the United 
Arab Republic, New Delhi). 


smallpox and Ibn Sina, famous in medieval 
Europe by the name Avicenna, discovered 
that tuberculosis was infectious. He also 
described several diseases of the nervous 
system. Arabs made great advances in the 
knowledge of the origin of plague, ailments of 
the eyes, the spread of infections, and in the 
organization of hospitals. 

In mathematics, the Arabs learned the 
Indian numerals and spread their use far and 
wide, so that in the West to this day they are 
still called Arabic numerals. They improved 
upon the existing knowledge of algebra, 
trigonometry and chemistry. Omar Khayyam 
is known to us as a great poet, but people of 
medieval times knew him as a mathematician. 
He devised a calendar which is more accurate 
than the Gregorian calendar used in most 
countries of the world today. The Arab 
astronomers thought it possible that the earth 
rotates on its axis and revolves around the 
sun, while people in Europe stuck to the belief 
that the earth was the centre of the universe. 
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Arab experiments in chemis- 
try led to the discovery of 
many new compounds like 
sodium carbonate, silver 
nitrate, nitric and sulphuric 
acids. 

The Arab achievements 
in philosophy also were 
very significant. Through 
Persia and Syria, the Arabs 
inherited the knowledge and 
intellectual traditions of 
Greece. Ibn Sina was re- 
cognized as a philosopher 
in Europe; Abu Al-Walid 
Mohammad Ibn Rushd, 
whom Europeans called 
Averroes, was famous in 
both the Islamic world and 


Europe. 
Islamic literature in the 
medieval period was in- 


spired largely by Persia. 
Some of the famous works 
of the period are the 
Rubaiyat by Omar Khay- 
yam, Shahnama by Al- 
Firdausi, and Arabian 
Nights, a collection of 1001 
stories. The Rubaiyat and 
the Arabian Nights tell us 
much about the culture and 
society of the period. 
Arab art was influenced 
by Byzantine and Persian 
arts, but the Arabs devye- 
loped their own decorative 
designs. Their buildings had 
bulb-like domes, small minarets, horse-shoe 
arches and twisted columns. The character- 
istics of the Arab architecture can be seen in 
the mosques, libraries, palaces, hospitals and 
schools of the period. The Arabs also 


10. THE ARCADED HALL OF THE MOSQUE AT CORDOVA, SPAIN. 


construction of the mosque began in A.D. 786 (Courtesy : Embassy of Spain, 
New Delhi). 
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The 


developed a decorative style of writing called 
calligraphy and made book-illumination an art. 

Arab carpets, leather-work, beautiful swords, 
silks, inlays, metal-work and enamelled glass- 
ware were prized everywhere. The Arabs 
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-ILLUMINATION. The illustration shows a 
a manuscript of the 15th century by Iskandar 
t Shiraz. The subject of the leaf is the famous 
Persian love-story of Laila and Majnun. 


Were great traders and carried their goods far 
and wide. Their caravans travelled to India 
and China; their ships went to the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean. During this 
period the Arabs were the greatest mariners 
and explorers. 


Arab Society 


The Khalifa was the all-powerful religious 
leader and the highest political authority in 
the Arab empire. His word was law. Then 
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came noblemen of varying status. Below them 
were scholars, writers, merchants and profes- 
sional men, such as physicians, gazis and 
teachers. The lowest class was composed of 
peasants and artisans. 

Slaves were numerous and were bought and 
sold in open market. A rich man showed his 
wealth and importance by the number ot 
slaves who attended him. Women were con- 
fined to their homes, but that did not always 
mean that they were not taught to read and 
write, or that they were considered inferior 
beings. 

Agriculture flourished in spite of the atten- 
tion paid to industry. The Arabs repaired 
and extended the irrigation systems of ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. They cultivated 
foodgrains as well as cotton and sugar-cane, 
They raised many kinds of fruit. 


THE CRUSADES AND THEIR IMPACT 
ON EUROPE 


By the middle of the 7th century, the Arabs 
had conquered the holy places of Christianity 
in Palestine. This was a special loss to the 
Christians in Europe, and their desire to 
recapture these places grew. Pope Urban II 
took up the matter in A.D. 1095 and organized 
a campaign for the capture of the holy lands. 
This and later similar efforts came to be called 
Crusades. The word ‘crusade’ came from 
‘cross’, the sacred symbol of Christianity. 

The Crusades, or ‘holy wars’, were fought 
in several waves. The obvious cause of these 
wars was religious and this caught the imagi- 
nation of the people who joined their kings 
in large numbers to regain holy ground. 
Behind this religious motive, however, there 
were other causes. The feudal system en- 
couraged fighting and the idea of warring 
against non-Christians appealed to many feudal 
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lords. Both the lords and the Church leaders 
wanted to gain new lands and riches for them- 
selves. Byzantine rulers wanted to take 
advantage of the confusion in the Arab world 
caused by the Turkish invasions. 

The Crusades failed in their religious objec- 
tive. The Christians could not gain any 
permanent advantage over the Turks and all 
talk of a holy war ending in victory for the 
faithful ended in smoke. The princes who 
joined the Crusades often fought with one 
another and the wars became a fight for rivalry 
and prestige. 

The Crusades, colourful though they were, 
did not have much direct influence on the 
course of European history. But they had 
some indirect influences on European life. 
They certainly extended the geographical 
knowledge of Europeans. Contact with Arab 
culture taught rough Europeans some niceties 
and courtesies of social behaviour and the arts 
and sciences of the Islamic world. Europeans 
acquired knowledge of the compass and the 
art of making paper. They learnt the use of 
new foods and medicinal drugs, painted glass 
and architectural designs. A large number of 
English words of Arabic origin are due to the 
Crusades — for example, lemon, sugar, syrup, 
sofa, muslin, satin, bazaar, algebra, zero, cypher, 
zenith, chemistry. 

Indirectly, the Crusades helped bring an 
end to feudalism. The costly wars were a 
drain on the nobles’ resources. As a result 
they had to sell much of their property to 
commoners, The use of luxury goods grew 
and there was extended trade and commerce 
with the East. The power and prestige of 
the Pope who had started the Crusades soared 
when the First Crusade began, but soon the 
pressure for more money led the Popes to take 
recourse to dubious practices. And these 
practices partly accounted for the later revolt 
against the Church. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE IN 
MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


The unsettled conditions of life in medieval 
Europe were largely responsible for decline in 
foreign trade. As conditions improved, trade 
also grew and once again the Byzantine 
markets supplied merchandise to 
Europe. Several things encouraged trade. 
Medieval fairs, which were held at regular 
intervals for exchange of goods, were growing 
in importance and were excellent markets for 
goods. The Crusades had brought new tastes 
which only imports could satisfy. Shipbuild- 
ing had improved and many internal restric- 
tions on trade were removed. 

The revival of trade had some important 
consequences. It led to the importance of 
the merchant in society and soon he started 
wielding influence not only in social and eco- 
nomic life but also in political matters. Thus 
arose in society the middle class — a group 
between the nobility and common people. 
From this group came the leaders for a 
broader, richer and freer life. 


western 


Medieval Cities of Europe 


Another consequence of revived trade was 
the growth of cities. When western Europe 
traded with the East, the cities in Italy 
enjoyed an advantage over others because of 
their location. Genoa, Florence and Venice 
thus became great trading centres. To these 
cities came cottons, silks, precious stones, 
spices and gold from the East, for distribution 
all over Europe. The wealth of these cities 
soon made them centres of civilization. 

Nearly all European cities in medieval times 
depended on commerce and were, therefore, 
located either on the seacoast or on trade 
routes. In Italy, for example, Venice and 
Genoa were seaports, while Florence, Milan 
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and Pisa stood on trade routes. Rome’s case 
was, of course, exceptional. It was an ancient 
city and also the seat of the office of Pope. 
In what is now Holland and Belgium, in 
Germany, in France and in England, a large 
number of cities grew up that were either 
seaports or centres of trade and commerce. 
These cities, shown on Figure 18, are among 
Europe’s leading cities today. 


Nearly all towns had walls around them to 
protect them against armed brigands and 
enemy feudal lords. The same thing was true 
of medieval Indian towns. The walls gave 
the towns protection but streets were narrow, 
crooked, mostly unpaved and dirty. Sanita- 
tion was poor and the people often fell prey 
to epidemic diseases. The Black Death in 
England — perhaps a disease similar to 
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bubonic plague — wiped out about one-third 
of the English population in the middle of the 
14th century. 

Houses in the medieval period were built 
of wood with thatched roofs, but later stone 
and brick were used. At many places, tiled 
roofs were common. Houses had few windows, 
but the richer townspeople had fine furniture 
and utensils. There were shops selling articles 
of daily necessity as well as luxury goods. 
The number of hawkers was large. Business 
hours were governed entirely by daylight, for 
few respectable people ventured out of their 
homes to walk on the dark streets at night. 

A very important characteristic of medieval 
towns was their freedom, which often attracted 
people from the countryside. These cities were 
largely free of all sorts of feudal control and 
the townsmen could, therefore, move about, 
marry their children and acquire and dispose 
of their property as they liked. Many cities 
had obtained their freedom from the kings 
and elected their own officials to administer 
their affairs. Some towns maintained a militia, 
or irregular army, to protect themselves against 
raids. 


Medieval Guilds 


Increased trade, commerce and specializa- 
tion of industries made it necessary for 
merchants and craftsmen to organize them- 
selves into groups, or guilds. The earliest 
guilds were merchant guilds, but these were 
followed by craft guilds, which soon became 
more important. The chief purpose of the 
guilds was to establish and maintain a mono- 
poly in trade. The guilds, therefore, severely 
limited the rights of others to share in a 
city’s trade and made elaborate rules and 
regulations of guild membership. 

Eventually, practically all craftsmen had 
guilds of their own — goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
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barbers, leather-workers, carpenters and many 
others. They prescribed standards for their 
crafts, regulated prices and hours of work 


and admitted new members only after they 
had served as apprentices for some length of 
time. 

Guilds, especially the craft guilds, did serve 
a useful purpose in medieval times. Guild 
members were jealous of their professional 
skills and looked after the social and economic 
needs of fellow members. Some of the theories 
on which the system was based were very 
sound, In actual practice, however, guilds 
turned into closed groups, keeping out others, 
monopolizing the market, and in every way 
looking out for their own gain. 


The Culture of Medieval Cities 


The standard of living in medieval cities 


was much higher than in the villages. There 
were more comforts. The prosperity of the 
new middle classes brought greater leisure. 


Indoor games, such as chess and cards— 
brought to Europe from the East — and foot- 
ball, tennis and hockey became very popular. 
Many rich merchants patronized arts and 
literature. The cities liberally built churches 
and public buildings, which were decorated 
with paintings and sculptures and surrounded 
with gardens and fountains. Rich people 
began educating their children and often 
invited monks to open schools. To the univer- 
sities in Italy, France and England which you 
have read about were added the Muslim or 
Moorish universities as the Europeans then 
called them. There were Moorish universities 
in Spain at Seville, Salamanca and Sargossa. 
The university students of that day had a bad 
reputation: they drank, gambled and fought, 


and were rather disorderly in their ways of 
life. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES IN INDIA 


Early Centuries in India’s Middle Ages — 
A.D. 600-1200. 


As the Gupta empire grew weak, a number 
of kingdoms started rising in north India. 
These fought with one another and though 
some became quite powerful for a time, none 
of them succeeded in bringing about political 
unity in the country. In the 9th century a 
number of Rajput kingdoms 
rose in central and western 
India, but internal wars and con- 
flicts were as frequent as before. 
This lack of unity made north 
India an easy prey for invaders. 

South India was not much 
better, though the powerful 
Chola dynasty succeeded, in 
the 11th and 12th centuries, 
in bringing large areas together. ? 
The Cholas had a_ powerful a 
fleet and extended their power 
to Ceylon and south-east Asia. 
But south India also became 
divided into small kingdoms 
once the Chola empire disap- 
peared from the political scene. 
Figure 19 shows the kingdoms 
of India in about A.D. 1200. 

Under the Rajputs, north 
India developed a political 
system which in many respects 
resembled European feudalism. 
There was a similar hierarchy 
of noblemen in every kingdom, 
practically independent and 
pledging loyalty to their im- 
mediate lords. The Rajput 
nobles, like European knights, 
spent their days in fighting and 
in deeds of chivalry. There 
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was no efficient system of administration. 
However, Chola administration, so long as it 
lasted, was quite effective. The way in which 
the Cholas developed local self-government in 
villages was remarkable. 


Indian Social Life and Culture — 
A.D. 600-1200. 


Caste distinctions in India were getting more 
and more rigid in the medieval period. All 
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positions of privilege were held by the brah- 
mans and the kshatriyas. The lower castes 
suffered from injustices which they generally 
accepted as their lot in life. Generally also, 
Indian society had become so insular that it 
did not receive many ideas from the outside 
world. This was in great contrast with earlier 
Indian society which believed in exchange of 
ideas. Indians became so engrossed in their 
own affairs that they failed even to recognize 
the importance of the spread of the Arabs 
and the Turks. 

The scholar, Al Biruni, who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni to India, stayed here for a 
number of years and studied Indian life, lite- 
rature and philosophy. In his book, he said 
that the Indians “are by nature niggardly 
in communicating that which they know, 
and they take the greatest possible care to 
withhold it from men of another caste among 
their own people; still much more, of course, 
from any foreigner”. He concludes by say- 
ing, “ If they travelled and mixed with other 
nations, they would soon change their minds, 
for their ancestors were not so narrow-minded 
as the present generation is ”. 

This period in Indian history had great 
artistic works to its credit. Great temples 
were built and decorated with delicate sculp- 
ture. Sculptures of bronze were made in the 
north and south. During this period, also, 
regional languages started taking shape. Of 
all these achievements you will read in detail 
in Chapter 10. 

Buddhism was now on the decline. Its 
main ideas were absorbed in the Hindu philo- 
sophy of the times. Jainism retained its 
influence in some regions. Hinduism with 
its three sects, Vaishnavism, Shaivism and 
Shaktaism, was the dominant religion 
and had developed many characteristics 
that distinguish it from the old Vedic 
religion, 
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Later Centuries of India’s Middle Age — 
A.D. 1200-1750. 


The Turks established their empire, the 
Sultanat of Delhi, in India in the 13th 
century. During the 200 years or so of their — 
tule over India, the Sultans had a vast empire. 
Strong rulers such as Ghiyasuddin Balban, 
Ala-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad bin Tugh- 
luq established a strong central government 
and uniform administration. But, as always 
happened in medieval times, the absence of a 
strong ruler led to the downfall of the empire. 
The invasion of Timur in the last years of the 
14th century virtually ended the Sultanat- of 
Delhi and created a number of independent 
kingdoms. These were gradually unified by 
Babur and his successors into the Mughal 
empire, Figure 20. The Mughals restored 
efficient administration throughout the empire 
and introduced political unity which had long 
been absent in India. 


Indian Society, Culture and Economy — 
A.D, 1200-1750. 


The coming of the Muslims into India intro- 
duced a new element into Indian society. 
Their contact with the Hindus added richness 
and variety to social life and manners. Each 
of the two communities learnt much from the 
other, Each was changed by the other. In 
religion a significant development was the rise 
of the Bhakti movement, which laid stress on 
devotion to God and on the essential unity of 
man. The Sufi movement which grew in 
India, like the Bhakti movement, laid stress on 
love and brotherhood. 

Art, literature and architecture all flourished 
during this period. Several regional lang- 
uages came to have very good devotional litera- 
ture and other literary works of beauty. Art 
combined the traditions of the country with 
techniques brought by the newcomers, the 
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woollen — metal-work, wood- 
work, indigo and paper were 
the principal articles of trade. 
The state ran workshops known 
as karkhanas, where thousands 
of workers produced all kinds 
of goods for use by the royal 
household and the nobility. 

Cultivators paid land revenue 
to the state, which was some- 
times as high as 50 per cent. 
It is not clear to whom land 
belonged — to the farmer or to 
the landlord or to the state. 
Land revenue was shared by 
many and there was a hierarchy 
of persons who stood between 
the peasants and the royal 
treasury — the village officials, 
local zamindars and jagirdars. 
All of these people claimed 
their share before land revenue 
was deposited in the state 
treasury. 

Noblemen often received 
jagirs from the state for services 
rendered. Sometimes salaries 
were paid in cash, but jagirs 
were more common. Unlike 
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Muslims. They are discussed in detail in 
Chapter 10, 

Indian cities of this period, such as Agra and 
Delhi, won the highest praise from European 
travellers visiting India. They had excellent 
markets to which traders came from far and 
near. Many industries had developed in the 
country and their products were prized in 
foreign countries. Textiles — cotton, silk and 


the system of feudalism in 
Europe, the jagirs were not 
hereditary. But like churches 
in Europe, temples received 
grants of villages for their 
maintenance and many temples came to 
have extensive lands for themselves. The 
income from this land maintained 
them. 

The lot of the peasant and the common man 
was far from good. Whenever there was no 
strong ruler, the peasants had any number of 
people to oppress them. When the ruler was 
strong, they had high taxes and revenue to 
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pay. The royalty and the nobility, however, 
led lives of great luxury. 


CHINA IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 


The foundations of Chinese civilization laid 
in ancient times provided the basis for further 
progress in medieval times. 

As you have read earlier, the anarchy and 
disunity in China in the centuries after the 
decline of the Han dynasty ended when the 
Sui dynasty came to power in A.D. 590. 
Although the rule of the Sui dynasty lasted 
only about 30 years, it brought peace and 
extended the Chinese empire to include 
Formosa and some regions in the west. 

The next dynasty, the T’ang, began the 
greatest period of Chinese history, It gave 
China an efficient administration with the 
revival of public examinations for state 
services, tolerance in matters of religion, a 
flourishing commerce, further building of 
canals, extension of the empire to parts of 
Manchuria and Turkestan, and great cultural 
developments. 

The rule of the T’ang dynasty (618-906) 
was followed by over 50 years of anarchy. 
Then the Sung dynasty came to power and 
ruled China for about 300 years (960-1279). 
Under the Sung dynasty, important advances 
were made in culture and science. It was 
also a period of prosperity and general im- 
provement in the standard of living of people. 
The Sung dynasty was weakened by invasions 
from north and west. Beginning with the 
13th century, the history of China, as of many 
other parts of Asia and Europe, was dominated 
for about a hundred years by the Mongols. 
You will read of them in a later section of this 
chapter. 

The rule of the Mongols in China was 
followed by that of the Ming dynasty which 
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continued for about 300 years. In 1644, 
China was conquered by the Manchus who 
continued to rule China until 1911. But the 
political history of China during the medieval 
period is not of so much interest as her culture 
and achievements. In fact, her progress was 
generally continuous during the long period 
from the 6th century to the 19th century when 
imperialist domination of China began. 


Agriculture, Crafts, Trade and 
Commerce 


China’s population in medieval times was 
mostly centred in the villages which were 
often surrounded by walls to keep off raiders. 
Agriculture was, of course, the principal occu- 
pation of the people and they grew chiefly 
millet and rice, tea and sugar-cane. Produc- 
tion of silk increased. Irrigation continued 
to receive the attention of the rulers and the 
people, and there was a vast network of 
canals and dykes. With the invention of the 
water-wheel, water could be pumped to fields 
above the level of the canals. The irrigation 
system of China was so efficient and the soil 
so fertile that Chinese farmers could raise two 
or three crops a year without using manure or 
rotating the crops. 

China’s foreign trade, which was important 
under the Hans, was expanded: and Chinese 
goods — especially silk, porcelain and paper — 
were prized everywhere, Porcelain objects, 
China's speciality, were valued very highly for 
their elegance and artistic qualities. China 
traded with Vietnam, Indonesia, India, central 
Asia, Iran, Byzantine empire and many other 
countries. The route of the caravan travels 
to central Asia, Iran and Byzantine empire 
was called the ‘Great Silk Route’. The 
Chinese trading towns were situated on the 
seacoast and on the trade routes. Many 
Chinese travelled to other countries and left 
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accounts describing the life and customs of 
other peoples, as you know by reading about 
Fa-Hien and Huien-Tsang. 

China imported large quantities of spices, 
sandalwood, ivory and fine textiles. To pre- 
vent drain on the country’s wealth, the Sung 
rulers started the use of paper money. It is 
no surprise today to find paper notes used for 
actual money everywhere, but it was unheard 
of when the Chinese began it. But the Ming 
rulers discouraged China’s trade with the out- 
side world after the 15th century and did not 
even allow their subjects to travel freely over- 
seas. Trade was restricted mainly to the 
port of Canton. Restrictions on contacts with 
the outside world were harmful to Chinese 
progress. 

The life of the common people in medieval 
China was generally very hard. The peasants 
spent their entire time working in the fields. 
A large part of their produce was taken by the 
tax-collectors, and they were forced to do 
labour, building fortresses and palaces. In 
medieval times, large estates passed into the 
hands of high officials and military officers who 
took for themselves as much as two-thirds of 
the peasants’ produce. If the crops failed, 
thousands died of starvation. Sometimes, 
the peasants revolted against their cruel treat- 
ment; one such revolt lasted over ten 
years. 

The richer Chinese people lived a life of 
luxury in palatial houses. They despised work 
and developed strange customs — for example, 
the growing of long fingernails, which they 
capped with silver. 


Chinese Achievements 
in Art and Science 


In spite of the terrible conditions of the 
Chinese people as a whole, medieval China 
made progress in every aspect of human 
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culture. The achievements of the Han period 
provided the base on which to build. From 
very early times, the Chinese knew the magne- 
tic properties of lodestone. In the medieval 
period they applied this knowledge to the 
making of the mariner’s compass. It consisted 
of a magnetized piece of iron shaped like a 
fish floating on water. The Chinese invention 
of gunpowder, during this period, was another 
great achievement. They called gunpowder 
the ‘ fire drug’ and used it first for fireworks, 
Later they made simple bombs, hand-grenades 
and metal-barrel guns. The invention of 
gunpowder occurred in China in the 10th 
century, about 400 years before the know- 
ledge reached the western world. 


12. A CHINESE COMPASS OF THE 11TH CENTURY 


Other Chinese advances included instru- 
ments for astronomical observations, mechani- 
cal clocks, and improvements in the smelting 
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of iron and steel. The Chinese made iron- 
chain suspension bridges as early as the 10th 
century and devised the first method of print- 
ing. In the beginning, they cut what they 
wanted to print on blocks of wood, applied 
ink and impressed as many copies as they 
wanted. Later, in the 11th century, they 
invented a movable type consisting of sepa- 
rate characters. These characters were made 
first of clay and later of metal. With this 
improvement more books could be printed 
and made available to a large number of 
people. The importance of this invention for 
the spread of knowledge was as great as the 
invention of paper. 

The medieval Chinese continued their inter- 
est in geography and improved as map- 
makers. They achieved great skill in metal- 
work and were able to mix several metals 
together in making their coins. They bor- 
rowed medical sciences and mathematical 
knowledge from the Indians, but developed 
them further. They introduced vaccination 
to prevent smallpox. 

The rich literature in history, fiction and 
poetry which had been accumulating since 
ancient times grew richer. The nature of the 
Chinese script, the use of brush and of rolls 
of silk and paper for writing furthered the 
growth of painting. Beautiful works of 
art were made of bronze, ivory, stone and 
porcelain. Porcelain vases were decorated 
with intricate designs and paintings. Chinese 
architecture, which scholars say is based on 
their conception of the Buddhist stupa, can be 
studied in the many pagodas which they built. 
The spread of Buddhism gave a great impetus 
to sculpture. 

Buddhism at one time had become so wide- 
spread as to be the main religion of China. 
However, with the revival of Confucianism, 
Buddhism gradually -became less popular. 
Taoism and especially ancestor worship, which 


had started with Chinese civilization, continued 
their stronghold over peoples’ lives. 


THE MONGOLS IN ASIA 


Central Asia had always been the home of 
nomadic tribes, and from time to time some 
tribes became prominent and led its hordes to 
distant countries. Of some such tribes you 
have read in Indian history — the Yuehchis, 
the Kushanas and the Huns. 

About A.D. 1200, a great leader arose who 
unified the many wandering tribes under his 
command and led them to great victories. 
This man was Temujin who took the title of 
Changiz Khan. He trained the tribes into 
disciplined warriors who moved with astonish- 
ing rapidity on swift horses and did not 
show any mercy to whomever they conquered. 
The civilized people in Asia and in eastern 
Europe stood in great terror of these warriors 
and always felt relieved when the Mongols 
turned their backs on them. This happened 
in the reign of Itutmish when India had a 
narrow escape. 

During his lifetime, Changiz Khan, who died 
in 1227, ruled over a wide empire which in- 
cluded the whole of China and central Asia, 
Figure 21. About 30 years after his death, 
his successors had overrun the Khalifa’s capi- 
tal, Baghdad, conquered the whole of Anatolia 
and a big portion of Russia. They ruled over 
the largest empire known in history. 

The standard of Mongol culture was not 
very high and they adopted the culture of 
the people they conquered. They were not 
Muslims, but adopted Islam after the death 
of Changiz Khan. They ruled over China for 
about a hundred years and imitated the 
splendours of the Chinese court. A famous 
Italian traveller, Marco Polo, visited the court 
of Kublai Khan, Emperor of China, and wrote 
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an account of his travels which is interesting 
and informative. 

By the end of the 14th century, the nomadic 
tribes found another leader, Timur. He be- 
longed to a Turkish tribe, akin to the Mongols. 
Though a Muslim, he ravaged Baghdad, the 
seat of the Khalifa, Damascus, Syria and 
India. His successors, as you know, ruled 
India as the Mughals. Timur belonged to 
the Seljuk tribe of Turks and made Samarkand 
in central Asia his capital. It was another 
Turkish tribe, the Ottomans, or Usmans who 
conquered Constantinople, and put an end to 
the Byzantine empire. Then they extended 
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their rule over the whole of the Balkan penin- 
sula and Hungary. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 


South-east Asia, Figure 22, comprises 
two main geographical regions, the mainland 
which includes Thailand, Burma, Malaya, 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia and the islands — 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Borneo. The geographical position of these 
lands had made them the meeting point of 
many cultures of Asia. 
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Fic. 22. SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


You should remember that Java in south- 
east Asia was the home of one of the earliest 
hominids, the Pithecanthropus. About 2000 
B.C., the people of south-east Asia took up agri- 
culture with the use of Neolithic tools. Around 
300 B.C., the knowledge of metal tools, coming 
perhaps from China, led to the further de- 
velopment of the culture of these peoples. 
Around two thousand years ago the commer- 
cial importance of this part of the world grew 
tremendously. This had a great influence on 
the life of the people. 

The main outside influence on the culture 
of south-east Asia was the Indian civilization. 
The Malayan peninsula and Lower Burma 
were known to the ancient Indians as Suvarna- 
bhumi or ‘land of gold’. Ashoka sent 
Buddhist missionaries to this land, and an 
enormous growth in India’s trade with south- 
east Asia followed. At first, Indian traders 
were attracted by the gold and tin. Later, 


other goods such as ivory, ebony, camphor 
wood and spices also became important. The 
trade in spices, especially, was to play a very 
big role in the history of south-east Asia for 
hundreds of years. 

Many Indian traders settled in south-cast 
Asia. They took with them the ideas and 
practices of the Buddhist and Hindu religions, 
of society and government, and of art and 
architecture. These ideas and practices he- 
came part of the culture of south-cast Asia. 
Powerful kingdoms grew in the region which 
were influenced by the ideas and practices of 
the Indian civilization. These kingdoms were 
completely independent and were not bound 
to any kingdom in India. 

The influence of the Indian civilization 
spread, not through occupation of these terri- 
tories but through the Indians who settled 
there and intermarried with the local popula- 
tion. Some of the important kingdoms which 
grew in medieval times under the influence of 
the Indian civilization were those of the 
Funan, Khmer and Angkor in Cambodia, the 
Srivijaya kingdom, and the powerful kingdoms 
of Burma and Thailand. The state of Tonkin, 
the northern part of Vietnam, was conquered 
by China in the first century A.D., but in the 
10th century Chinese occupation was over- 
thrown and Tonkin became independent. 
Chinese traders went to south-east Asia, but 
the Chinese civilization did not greatly in- 
fluence the development of the cultures of 
the region. 

Hinduism and Buddhism remained side by 
side in south-east Asia for a long time. In 
the beginning, Indian ideas and practices in- 
fluenced only the aristocratic sections of 
society, but gradually Indian ideas became 
popular. The people of south-east Asia did 
not imitate Indian culture, but adapted and 
combined it with their own traditional beliefs. 
Great works of art and architecture were 
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created by them in which Indian themes and 
styles of art played an important part. The 
Shailendra rulers of the Srivijaya kingdom 
were Buddhists and the great temple of Boro- 
budur in Java still stands as a wonderful 
specimen of their architecture. 

After the downfall of the Shailendras, a 
dynasty that followed Hinduism ruled in 
eastern Java, and Hinduism took deep root 
in the small island of Bali. Buddhism was 
everywhere, but Hinduism was also widespread 
in the islands of south-east Asia. Sanskrit 
was the official language and Hindu practices, 
art and literature flourished. The influence 
of Indian culture can be seen to this day in 
names and in many artistic demonstrations, 
for example, dance and music. 
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Vishnu and other gods. At Angkor Vat, a 
few miles away, stands one of the most impres- 
sive temples in the whole world. It is about 
60 metres high and its base is about a kilo- 
metre long and 800 metres wide. The walls 
are sculptured with scenes from the Indian 
epics. 

The Hindu influence declined in south-east 
Asia, but Buddhism has remained the popular 
religion of the people in Burma, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

Another important cultural influence came 
to south-east Asia with the rise of Islam and 
with the growth of the Arab empire. Arab 
trade contacts with south-east Asia also in- 
creased during this period. Even before, 
Persian traders had been active there. But 


13. GENERAL VIEW OF THE BOROBUDUR TEMPLE (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India). 


In Cambodia, the Angkor rulers built a 
capital, Angkor Thom, and a massive Hindu 
temple there which has stone statues of Shiva, 


Islam became known to the people of south- 
east Asia through Indian traders. The trade 
between Europe and Asia stimulated by the 
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Crusades was controlled largely by Indian 
traders, After the Sultanat of Delhi was 
established, in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
Islam was carried to south-east Asia by Indian 
traders. Many local chiefs and rulers in 
south-east Asia accepted Islam. Gradually, 
Islam became the religion of Malaya and 
Indonesia. As in the case of Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the people simply added Islam to 
existing older traditions. Many mosques, for 


example in Java, were decorated with designs 
which were Hindu in origin. 

Thus in medieval times, south-east Asia 
became the meeting-ground of various cultures. 
By assimilating different elements from other 
civilizations and by combining their own 
traditions with these, the people of south-east 
Asia created a culture of their own, Their 
art, inspired and influenced by Indian tradi- 
tions and style, was also unique. 
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In the 16th century, with the great interest 
in trade in Europe and with the discovery of 
new trade routes, Europeans started trading 
with south-east Asia directly. As you will 
read in later chapters, this trade led to the 
conquest of almost all south-east Asia by 
European powers. 


The term Middle Ages does not cover a 
uniform period for all the countries of the 
world. For Europe and the western world 
the Middle Ages are generally considered to be 
the period between A.D. 500 and a.p. 1500. By 
about A.D. 1500 vast changes had taken place 
in Europe’s social, economic and political life, 
and modern times are said to have begun. 

During the early Middle Ages in Europe, 
confusion reigned supreme as a result of bar- 
barian invasions. The later Middle Ages, how- 
ever, were a period in which Europe created a 
rich civilization on the foundations of the old 
Greek and Roman cultures and contacts with 
the East. Great advances were made in 
Christian teachings that, in many ways, cleared 
the way for religious reforms that were soon 
to come. There were great economic changes 
and trade and commerce began to flourish. 
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Towns grew in size and number; the freedom 
in these towns allowed a middle class to 
develop. As a result of contacts with the 
East, the study of philosophy, mathematics 
and the sciences began anew. Europe’s Middle 
Ages came to an end when enlightenment won 
over the old medieval spirit of ignorance and 
superstition and conservatism. 

In the East the Middle Ages were, roughly, 
the period from A.D. 500 to A.D. 1800. 
Throughout these years great advances were 
made in the arts. There was much inter- 
mixing of peoples and all cultures were en- 
riched by this inter-mixing. The Arabs, whose 
civilization was the most advanced in this 
period, made great contributions to the growth 
of knowledge. The spread of this know- 
ledge to Europe was an important factor in 
creating the Renaissance to be discussed in 
the next chapter. 

For India, this was a period of political 
unification of the country as well as cultural 
enrichment. The forces of modernization, 
however, were to develop later in the East 
than in many parts of the West. Long after 
the period had ended in the West, the East 
was still in its ‘ Middle Ages’. 


EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. Explain the meaning of the terms ancient, medieval and modern as used to 
describe periods of time in this chapter. 


to 


Which of the ancient civilizations ruled over most of the territory that became 


the Byzantine empire in the medieval period ? 

3. Describe the classes in European society under the feudal system. What new 
class began to develop in the later years of the Middle Ages? Why? 

4. How would you have spent most of your time in feudal days if you had been 
any of the following: knight, serf, lord of the manor, freeman, monk ? 
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5. Identify the following men: Changiz Khan, Pope Urban II, Timur, Constantine, 


Al Razi, Charlemagne, Omar Khayyam, Balban, Ibn Sina. 


6. Which of the following European cities were famous as centres of trade and 


commerce and which as centres of learning: Paris, Genoa, Oxford, Salamanca, 
Venice, Salerno, Florence, Cambridge, Seville, Milan, Bologna ? 


Things to do 


1, Imagine yourself a ‘ world traveller’ at, say, around A.D. 800 to China, western 


Asia, western Europe. Prepare notes you might have kept in your travel 
diary about people’s religion, their houses, work, buildings, or other points of 
interest. Mention some of the things you purchased — especially in China and 
Arabia, 


2. Make a list of new products, discoveries or improvements made by man during 


the medieval period. Where, or by what civilization, was each made ? 


3. Write a paper of 250-300 words entitled ‘What the Medieval West Learned 


from the East’. 


Things to think about and discuss 


1, Why did the first centuries of medieval times in western Europe come to be 
known as the Dark Ages ? 

2. Man’s interests in trade and religion have often gone hand in hand throughout 
history. What examples of this do you find in medieval times ? 

3. Why is it uncomplimentary today to call a people’s society or its way of life 
“feudalistic ’ ? 

4. It is said that the Church kept learning alive in medieval Europe and it is also 
sometimes said that the Church prevented advances in learning. Cite proof 
of the truth of both statements. 

5. When, approximately, did the medieval period end in the West ? in the East ? 
According to what you know about ‘change in man’s progress’ why is it dif- 
ficult to say exactly when one period of history ends and another begins ? 

6. “South-east Asia was the meeting point of many cultures during the medieval 
period.’ Discuss with concrete examples. 


The Renaissance 


CHAPTER 6 


in 


and the Reformation 


Europe 


Y OU READ in the last chapter that towards 
the end of the Middle Ages many changes 
were going on in Europe. There was growth 
in trade and commerce, and a new middle 
class emerged in society. New cities had come 
into existence where people enjoyed more free- 
dom than on feudal manors. The right of the 
Church to control the life of its followers was 
being questioned. All these things combined 
to bring about a new era in European history 
which is known as the Renaissance. 
Renaissance means rebirth. The name is 
usually given to the period starting around 
A.D. 1300, when there was a new interest in 
the art and literature of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. But the Renaissance was much 
more than that. It was a time when Euro- 
peans began to change their outlook on life 
and to think for themselves. They were no 
longer satisfied with the feudal organization 
of the society. The blind faith they had in 
the Church gave way to questioning and 
reasoning. Scientific thinking had begun. 
During the Renaissance period nation-states 
began to appear in Europe. Strong rulers 
rose and conquered feudal lords, ignored the 
authority of the Pope in political matters and 
soon succeeded in establishing kingdoms which 
they ruled as they pleased. The people in 
these kingdoms were usually bound together 
by the same language. Their way of living 


was the same. Each kingdom had distinct 
territories and boundaries and formed a well- 
defined unit. 

Another feature of this period was the 
Protestant Reformation movement, which is 
important enough to deserve separate treat- 
ment. The whole movement, as the name 
suggests, was a ‘protest’ against certain 
practices of the Church of Rome and an 
attempt to ‘reform’ the evils. As it turned 
out, the ‘protestors’ and the ‘reformers’ 
separated from the Church of Rome and 
started new Protestant Churches. Thus Chris- 
tians became divided into two major groups, 
Catholics and Protestants. 

The last development of which you will read 
in this chapter is the Voyages of Discovery. 
The Renaissance fostered curiosity in men’s 
minds, a desire to ‘ know the unknown’. So, 
helped by some remarkable inventions, daring 
sailors embarked for distant lands. Their 
discoveries extended man’s knowledge about 
the world and the old maps which were both 
inaccurate and incomplete had to be re-drawn. 


THE RENAISSANCE — ART, LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCE 


Though the Renaissance had started with 
scholars ‘looking back’ to the time of the 
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early Greeks and Romans, they soon began 
thinking of the present in which they lived. 
They began to look upon life as something 
more than preparation for life after death. 
Human affairs were now of interest to them. 
They also hungered after more knowledge. 
They came to feel that human life is important, 
that man is worthy of study and respect, 
that there should be efforts to improve life on 
the earth. From this interest in human affairs, 
men passed on to the study of literature and 
history and were no longer confined to the 
study of philosophy and religion. Literature 
and history came to be called the humanities, 
which were primarily concerned with under- 
standing the affairs of man in his earthly life, 
not with life after death. 

This new spirit of humanism found expres- 
sion in the new art and literature. Renais- 
sance artists took their subjects from the 
Bible but portrayed the human form in all 
its earthly beauty and vigour. Renaissance 
writers were also chiefly concerned with man. 
As Shakespeare wrote: 

“What a piece of work is a man! How 

noble in reason! how infinite in faculties ! 

in form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable! in action, how like an angel! in 


apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of 
the world ! the paragon of animals !” 


Hamlet, Act I, scene ii. 


Italy and the Renaissance 


For several reasons, the Renaissance began 
first in Italy. Rome, Florence, Milan and 
Venice — all Italian cities —had grown into 
Prosperous centres of trade and commerce. 
These cities had grown up in an atmosphere 
of freedom from feudal control. Freedom 
encouraged thinking and a spirit of adventure. 
The rulers of the cities were patrons of art 
and literature. They welcomed the Greek 
scholars who, for some time past, had been 
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coming to Italy, bringing their books and 
learning with them. 

Scholars left the East in great numbers when 
the Turks conquered Constantinople in 1453. 
Many of these scholars came to Italy by way 
of Greece. The learning of the ancient Greeks 
thus spread throughout Italy and in several 
Italian cities huge libraries of manuscripts 
were started. These cities also developed a 
new style of art and architecture which is now 


associated with the Renaissance. 


SARDINIA 
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Fic. 23. ITALY IN THE 15TH CENTURY 


When the Renaissance began, Italy was 
divided into a number of small states that were 
constantly fighting among themselves. The 
governments of these states had been a form 
of democracy, but powerful. families began to 
take over the rule. For example, Milan came 
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to be controlled by the head of the Visconti 
family, and Florence by the Medici family. 
In Venice, where power did not pass into the 
hands of one family, the government was con- 
trolled by a number of wealthy families. 

The more powerful of the Italian states started 
annexing the territories of their less powerful 
neighbours. By the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, the whole of Italy had been divided into 
five powerful states — the duchy of Milan, the 
republics of Venice and Florence, the kingdom 
of Naples and the states of the Church. 
Figure 23 shows these divisions. 


Italian Writers and Artists 


Dante, who lived in Italy, was a Renaissance 
poet of extraordinary brilliance. Although he 
wrote much in Latin, he preferred to use the 
language of his own state, Tuscan, which later 
became the Italian language. He wrote the 
Divine Comedy, one of the greatest poems in 
Italian literature. In it he described an 
imaginary journey through heaven and hell. 
The poem was really a criticism of the way 
people behaved in Dante’s own time. 

Petrarch, an equally great man, followed 
Dante. Historians consider Petrarch the foun- 
der of humanism. Like Dante, he wrote poetry 
in the Italian language and, like Dante, he 
criticized the society of his times, especially 
its system of education. 

The Renaissance spirit found its full flower- 
ing in Italy in the works of three great 
artists — Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and 
Raphael. They were commissioned to pro- 
duce works of art by Popes and by members of 
the Medici family. Leonardo da Vinci was gifted 
with many talents. He was a painter, sculptor, 
engineer, scientist, philosopher, poet, and 
singer. He even designed an airplane! and 
has left behind innumerable sketches that 
illustrate his inventive genius. He is best 


known for two paintings, The Last Supper and 
The Mona Lisa. Michelangelo's talent as a 
sculptor rivalled even that of the Greeks. 
He was also outstanding as a painter and 
architect. His greatest work in painting was 
the decoration of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome. He decorated the ceiling 
in nine panels drawing the subjects from 
Christian mythology but giving it an intense 
human interpretation. These paintings, for 
example, The Last Judgement and The Fall of 
Man, are some of the most famous works of 
art in the world. 


1. LEONARDO DA VINCI'S DESIGN OF AN AIRPLANE 


Raphael, another Italian painter, lived at 
about the same time as Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo. He is famous for his 
paintings of the Madonna, the mother of Jesus 
Christ, and is recognized as one of the world’s 
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2. LEONARDO pA Vinci’s THe Last Supper (Courtesy: Presidenza Del Consiglio Dei Ministri, Servizio 
Informazioni, Rome, Italy). 


master painters. All the early Renaissance 
artists pictured Christian subjects and covered 
the walls of churches and palaces with scenes 
of heaven, hell, and the last judgement. 
Later artists were influenced by the revival of 
interest in old Greek and Roman mythology 
and freely mixed topics from Christian litera- 
ture with Greek and Roman subjects. Many 
non-religious themes were also depicted. But 
whatever the subject, its portrayal was 
humanist. For example, in Raphael's paintings 
and Michelangelo’s sculptures of Jesus and 
Mary, Jesus was shown as a human child 


with Mary as a loving mother. Thus, these 
paintings were true representatives of the 
Renaissance. 


Spread of the Renaissance Spirit 


From Italy the influence of the Renaissance 
spread to Europe, perhaps with traders and 
along the trade routes. In northern Europe, 
the Renaissance became a serious movement 
to improve the everyday life of man. More 
and more books came to be written in the 
language of the people, not just in Latin which 


3. MicHELANGELO’s THE FALL oF Man (Courtesy: 
Presidenza Del Consiglio Dei Ministri, Servizio Informa- 
zioni, Rome, Italy). 


was the language of learned persons. Many 
of these writings dealt with other subjects 
besides religion, and have lived as masterpieces 
down through the years. 

Of the Renaissance scholars in northern 
Europe, one outstanding writer was the 
Dutchman, Erasmus, who ridiculed corrupt 
practices in the Church. Another was the 
English author, Thomas More, who pictured 
an ideal society in his book called Utopia. 


pa 


4. MICHELANGELO’s MADONNA AND THE CHILD WITH 
THE INFANT St. JOHN, MUSEO NATIONAL, FLORENCE 
(Courtesy: Presidenza Del Consiglio Dei Ministri, 
Servizio Informazioni, Rome, Italy). 
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Machiavelli, a historian of Florence, is the 
father of modern political philosophy. His 
work, The Prince, was concerned with the new 
concept of ‘state’ as it was emerging in 
Europe, and the art of governing successfully. 
Machiavelli thought of a state as being in- 
dependent and supreme, and one in which 
political matters are separated from religion. 
Don Quixote, by the Spaniard Cervantes, pokes 
fun at medieval knights and their ideas of 
chivalry. The essays of Francis Bacon, an 
English scholar, are full of wisdom on many 
subjects. The works of the English poet and 
dramatist, William Shakespeare, deal with 
every possible human emotion of man, his 
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writer, educated in theology and medicine, was 
thoroughly in tune with the spirit of the 
Renaissance. His wit and satire were directed 
against popular beliefs in astrology and super- 
stition. His great works are Pantagrucl and 
Gargantua, named after two legendary medie- 
val giants. 

The works of all these writers show how the 
Renaissance spirit was focusing genuine inter- 
est in the affairs of man. 


The Invention of Printing 


The invention of the printing press en- 
couraged interest in writing books and in 


5. A PRINTING HOUSE OF THE 16TH CENTURY 


strengths and weaknesses. For this reason, 
Shakespeare’s plays are almost as modern 
today as when they were first played, back 
in the 16th century. Rabelais, the French 


reading. Credit for this invention, in the first 
half of the 15th century, goes to Gutenberg 
and Caster. Printing made books cheaper 
and available to more people. The Gutenberg 
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Bible was probably the first book to be printed 
in Europe. When copies of the Bible were 
available, more people were encouraged to 
read and, later, to support the Reformation. 
The printing press also helped in spreading 
knowledge of the old Greek and Roman 
literature. 


Progress in Science 


Prior practices of blindly accepting what 
some authority had said or written did not 
satisfy Renaissance scholars. The new con- 
cern with this world and the spirit of enquiry 
led to the growth of science. The scientific 
outlook was summed up by Francis Bacon 
who said that knowledge can be gained only 
by observation and experimentation. Accord- 
ing to Bacon, he who seeks knowledge should 
first look at things that happen in the world 
around him. He should then ask himself 
what causes these things to happen and, after 
he has formed a theory, or belief as to the 
possible cause, he should experiment. The 
experiment is to test his belief and see whether 
that cause does, in fact, produce the result 
he has observed. 

Scientists henceforth began to use the 
methods of observation and experimentation. 
For example, throughout the Middle Ages 
people had been told, and believed, that the 
earth was the centre of the universe. You read 
in Chapter 3 that Aristarchus, an ancient 
Greek astronomer, had pointed out that the 
earth is not the centre of the universe and that 
it revolves around the sun. But his veiws had 
not been accepted. From the 16th century 
onwards, a number of astronomers and mathe- 
maticians proved by observation and experi- 
mentation that the earth is only a small planet 
and that it revolves around the sun. 

Copernicus was the first of these European 
scientists. He was from Poland, but he had 
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been many years in Italy. After observation 
and patient calculations he announced his 
findings that the earth revolves around the sun. 
Immediately he was challenged by university 
professors who still believed the old theory, 
The Egyptian astronomer, Ptolemy, they said, 
could not be wrong. Copernicus was also 
opposed by religious scholars who could not 


accept his new theory 
because it did not agree 
with the Bible. But 


Galileo, an Italian who 
was born 40 years after 
Copernicus, accepted Coper- 
nicus’ findings and ac- 
tually saw the sun, stars, 
and planets through a 
telescope he had made. It 
is said that some univer- 
sity professors refused to 
look through Galileo’s tele- 
scope because they were 
not ready to change their 
minds — even with proof 
that they were wrong. 

Another scientist, Kepler from Germany, 
explained with the help of mathematics how 
planets move around the sun. He set down 
the principle, or law, which governs these 
movements and described the path. Isaac 
Newton continued the work started by Kepler, 
Again with the help of mathematics, Newton 
proved that all the heavenly bodies move 
according to the law of gravitation. 

The modern age of science that began with 
these Renaissance scientists not only in- 
creased man’s knowledge; it also established 
a method of study that could be applied in 
many branches of knowledge. For example, 
a scientist named Vesalius gave the world a 
correct description of the human body based 
on actual dissection. Harvey discovered the 
way blood moves in our bodies by making 


6. GALILEO’S 
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careful observations and experiments with 
animals. This knowledge helped correct many 
errors of the past and began a new approach 
to the study of the problems of health and 
disease. 

It is important to remember that what 
the Renaissance scientists began — learning 
by questioning, observation, and experi- 
mentation —is the method that scientists 
continue to use even today. This is the 
scientific method. It is by applying this 
method that our knowledge has never ceased 
growing. 


RISE AND GROWTH OF 
NATION-STATES 


The beginning of nation-states in Europe 
started a new era in the political life of the 
world. In ancient times there had been 
empires extending over vast territories. The 
boundaries of these empires were always 
changing. The centre of authority or govern- 
ment was far away from most of the people 
living in the empire. Also the people inhabit- 
ing the many territories of an empire belonged 
to different cultural groups and had nothing 
in common. During the Middle Ages, the 
political system was feudal, as you know. 
Land was divided into feudal estates and the 
holder of an estate was, for all practical pur- 
poses, an independent ruler. Many kings in 
France, England and elsewhere had for some 
time tried to conquer and rule over the feudal 
lords, but they had succeeded for only short 
periods of time. In the later years of the 
Middle Ages, some of them became more 
successful. Nation-states began to have 
well-defined boundaries and to be ruled 
by one strong ruler. This change, of 
course, did not occur at the same time in all 
countries. 


Things that Encouraged the 
Growth of Nation-States 


Many factors contributed to the rise and 
growth of nation-states. The decline of feudal- 
ism reduced the power of the feudal lords and 
enabled strong rulers to take absolute powers 
in their own hands. The growth of the middle 
class in the cities, along with increased trade 
and commerce, played an important part in 
the rise and growth of nation-states. These 
city people, in their own interests, desired 
strong rulers. Commercial rivalries between 
the merchants of various countries led the 
merchants to seek the support of their kings 
and helped in strengthening the feeling for 
separate states. 

The rise of national languages and literature 
in this period also contributed to the develop- 
ment of nation-states. A group of people 
speaking a common language and inhabiting 
a particular territory began thinking of them- 
selves as ‘one people’ separate from other 
groups. The growth of literature in the 
group’s own language increased this sense of 
the distinct identity of the group. All these 
factors combined led to the rise and growth 
of nation-states. 

The governments in new nation-states were 
in the hands of strong absolute monarchs. 
The middle classes gave financial support to 
these rulers and helped them become strong 
and grow stronger. The new practice of using 
the same money system throughout a state 
strengthened monarchs. Strong monarchs 
established courts of appeal that ruled against 
decisions of feudal lords on many matters. 
Also, gunpowder had been invented and kings 
were no longer dependent on feudal knights 
and castles for defence. Neither shining 
armour nor castle walls were a protection 
against gunpowder. After the Reformation, 
the power of kings increased further. The 
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Popes’ authority over all activities of the people 
decreased and the Church had to share more 
and more of its power with the kings of the 
states. 


The First Nation-States 


The first nation-states where strong mon- 
archies came to power were France and Eng- 
land. The kings of these countries gradually 
destroyed completely the authority of the 
feudal lords. 

France was known as a separate kingdom in 
the 9th century, but in the 13th century Philip 
Augustus was still trying to reduce the power 
of the feudal lords and increase his own. The 
Hundred Years’ War, fought between England 
and France between 1337 and 1453, helped 
French kings establish their authority. Joan 
of Arc roused the patriotic sentiments of the 
people and led the French Army in freeing the 
northern half of France from England. When 
the war ended, the French monarch was really 
a national ruler, and France was on its way 
to being a modern state. 

William the Conqueror established a strong 
monarchy in England in the 11th century. 
In the following two hundred years, the feudal 
lords increased their power, but during the 
14th century they began to lose out. ` They 
could not withstand the growth of trade 
and commerce and cities, and the rise of the 
middle class. These things increased the 
financial and military powers of the king. 
The Wars of the Roses fought between two 
groups of feudal lords for control over the 
monarchy from 1455 to 1485 finally put an 
end to feudalism. This war weakened the 
lords; people were disgusted with feudal 
anarchy, Henry VII, first king of the Tudor 
dynasty, established a strong monarchy with 
the help of the middle classes. The English 


monarchy grew stronger under the Tudor 
rulers in the 16th century. 

Spain, Portugal and Holland also began to 
develop into nation-states. Notice in Figure 24, 
however, that two of today’s important 
European countries, Italy and Germany, 
remained divided. Neither was a ‘nation’ 
until the second half of the 19th century. 
Feudalism had disappeared in these countries 
by the 15th century. In Italy, a strong 
middle class had arisen as a result of trade 
with the East. However, the interference of 
the Pope and other powers in the affairs of 
Italy prevented her from becoming one state 
at this time. In Germany, the dukes were 
powerful and jealously guarded their power. 
They were more interested in interfering in 
the affairs of Italy than in making Germany 
a strong united nation. 


Nation-States and National Rivalry 


Since the rise of nation-states, beginning 
in the 14th century, the political history 
of the world has been the history of indepen- 
dent nation-states. The rulers or governments 
of these states have regarded no interest second 
to that of their own state and respected no 
other authority on matters that concerned 
their state’s interest. Machiavelli, in his 
writings, had told them how to govern. A 
strong feeling of nationalism grew up in each 
state. This nationalism or patriotism was 
often directed against other nations. It led 
to national jealousies and rivalries and con- 
flicts. These rivalries were usually in trade 
and, later, in getting possession or control of 
territory in Asia or the Americas. The nations’ 
greed for colonies and maximum profits and 
national glory led to many wars between the 
countries of Europe. Such conflicts and wars 
have continued to our own times. Recently 
attempts have been made to find ways to 
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eliminate these conflicts and promote the idea 
of co-operation between nations instead of 
competition and rivalry. 


Accomplishments of Nation-States 


The nation-states have many achievements 
to their credit. They finally put an end to 
the extreme disorder or anarchy of feudal 
times. Along with destroying feudalism, the 
nation-states destroyed serfdom in the coun- 
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tries where it had not already disappeared. 
The formation of nation-states was a big help 
in encouraging economic development — im- 
proved ways of working to produce and 
exchange the things that people need. It has 
made the political divisions of the world — 
national boundaries — more rational as com- 
pared to the total lack of sense that fixed the 
limits of ancient empires and medieval estates. 
Nation-states have helped to unite people 
belonging to a common culture and thus made 
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it possible for many groups of people to de- 
velop their talents. Through their national 
loyalties people have found ways of self-expres- 
sion and have made special contributions that 
the people of the whole world can share. 
Every person’s life can be richer as a result. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


The term ‘ Protestant Reformation’ was 
given to those developments that began as 
attacks on objectionable practices of the 
Catholic Church. It led to the establishment 
of separate national churches, independent of 
the authority of the Pope. Attacks on the 
authority of the Church and Popes came from 
two directions: (a) from men influenced by 
the spirit of the Renaissance and familiar with 
the practices of the Church; and (b) from 
new national rulers. The revolt against the 
Catholic Church is said to have begun in 
1517 when Martin Luther, a German monk, 
publicly announced his objections to Church 
practices. Actually, the revolt had been build- 
ing up for years. 


Why there were Protests 
against the Church 


The Church had accumulated fabulous 
wealth and Popes and the higher clergy led 
lives of luxury. Naturally, many people were 
jealous and resented this. Moreover, the 
conduct of many of the clergy was not in keep- 
ing with Church principles. Some were known 
to have ‘ bought’ their offices. Some clergy 
accepted bribes from Church members for free- 
ing them from abiding by certain rules of the 
Church. Most of these exemptions from the 
rules or dispensations, as they were called, 
were concerned with marriage laws and 
fasting. 
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Early attacks on the authority of Popes 
came mostly from England and France. John 
Wycliffe of England spoke out against the 
immorality of the clergy in the 14th century 
and stated that the Church had no right 
to exercise power over non-religious matters. 
His students at Oxford University carried 
his teachings to central Europe. Wycliffe 
also translated the Bible into English. This 
was a threat to the clergy, for now many 
people could read for themselves instead of 
relying on the clergy to tell them what the 
Bible taught. 

Men who spoke out against Church practices 
were called heretics and severely punished. 
John Huss, a professor from Prague, for ex- 
ample, was burned. But criticism of the Church 
did not stop. Erasmus, a Renaissance scholar 
from Holland, severely criticized the clergy and 
blind faith of the people, in his writings. He 
pleaded for a return to the simple teachings 
of Jesus Christ. Erasmus wanted to reform 
the Church by appeal to reason. 

Ever since the late ‘ Middle Ages’, and the 
growth of national consciousness in northern 
Europe, there had been conflicts between Popes 
and kings. Kings did not like the control of 
Popes over their churches, because churches 
during those days were in possession of great 
wealth, both movable and immovable. The 
Church was the biggest landowner in western 
Europe. One-fifth of the total cultivated land 
in France was held by churches, one-third in 
Germany. According to Church law, Church 
property was exempt from taxation. As a 
result, taxes on land owned by the people had 
to be high enough to pay for all. The people 
who owned land objected to this situation — 
and it was getting worse. Churches were a 
great financial burden on the people and the 
states. A variety of taxes and fees such as 
“Peter's pence’, ‘tithes’ and ‘ annates’ were 
exacted from the people and were sent to 
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Rome. Asa result, the wealth of nations was 
being drained to Rome. Kings, merchants and 
traders considered these exactions as robbery 
of money which was justly theirs. 


Success of the Reformation in Germany 


The actual break with the Roman Catholic 
Church came in Germany, which was not yet 
united as one nation. Perhaps because he 
considered none of the German princes strong 
enough to oppose him, Pope Leo X selected 
German states for the sale of letters of 
indulgence, a term that needs explanation. 
Normally, the clergy imposed a penance or 
punishment on a person who had sinned, such 


paying the clergy for a ‘letter of indulgence’, 
As feeling against the power of the clergy 
grew, people objected to this practice, largely 
because the money received for the letter was 
used by the clergy for luxurious living rather 
than for Church purposes. People objected 
even more when it became known that some 
bankers were receiving a commission for sell- 
ing letters of indulgence for the Church. 


Martin Luther, Reformation Leader 


Martin Luther led the fight against indul- 
gences and most of the people — rich and 
poor, nobles and merchants — rallied behind 
him. Luther was a German miner’s son who 


7. Martin LUTHER'S CONDEMNATION oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. In th 
of Reformation, Luther is shown condemning the hierarchy of the Catholic Church to hell. 


as requiring him to perform a special service 
or make a pilgrimage to a holy place. But 
increasingly sinners with enough money could 
be freed from doing penance for their sins by 
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had become a monk and university professor. 
He had visited Rome and was unhappy with 
what he saw there. He felt that neither the 
Pope nor monks were concerned with spiritual 
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matters. Later, when he re- 
turned to Rome, he learned 
that the Pope proposed to 
sell indulgences in Luther's 
own state to help finance the 
new Church of St. Peter in 
Rome. Finally, in 1517 he 
wrote his protests against 
indulgences and posted them 
on the door of his church. 

The Pope sent word for 
Luther to come to Rome but, 
with the support of the head 
of his state, Luther refused. 
Had he gone, he might have 
suffered the same fate as 
Huss — burning. Although 
the German princes and others 
continued to support Luther, 
it was largely for selfish or 
political reasons. Princes 
wanted to be free of the authority of Popes 
and get possession of the wealth in German 
monasteries for themselves. The common 
people liked Luther’s preaching because it 
gave them an opportunity to demand more 
freedom of their rulers. However, when 
peasants revolted against the oppression of 
the rulers, Luther supported the latter. 
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Spread of the Reformation 
to Other Countries 


News of Luther’s protest against the author- 
ity of the Church soon reached other European 
countries. In Switzerland, John Calvin be- 
came a Protestant leader preaching his own 
doctrines on every phase of life. He was harsh 
and stern, opposed to gaiety in any form, 
and even to colour. Calvinism was a gloomy 
religion and inspired no art. However, it 
produced distinguished scholars and men of 
strong character, noted for self-reliance and 
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industry. Religious sects or groups similar 
to the Calvinists were called Puritans in 
England and America, Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, and Huguenots in France. 

In Scandinavian countries — Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden — the rulers accepted Luther's 
religion, first on an equal basis with Roman 
Catholicism. Then the Roman Catholics 
rebelled. In the end the Protestant Lutheran 
Church became the official church in Scandi- 
navian countries. 

In England, Henry VIII declared himself 
head of the Church when the Pope would not 
give him permission to divorce his wife, 
Catherine. Henry VIII’s reign was followed 
by a long conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants. In 1559, Queen Elizabeth I 
established the Church of England as the 
official church. It was Protestant but not as 
different from the Roman Catholic Church as 
other Protestant Churches. Religious conflicts 
continued to rock England and the Continent 
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for another century. But by the 17th cen- 
tury, half of Europe had adopted one or the 
other of the Protestant sects. Figure 25 
gives a general picture of religions in Europe 
in about 1600. 


Efforts to Strengthen 
the Catholic Church 


Revolts against the Roman Church made 
its leaders change some of the objectionable 
practices, The period in which Church officials 
attempted reform and worked to bring back 
to the Church some of its lost power is known 
as the Counter Reformation. In Spain, where 
there were no Protestants, a soldier named 
Loyola started an organization for clergymen 
to work wholly as ‘soldiers of Jesus’ in the 
service of the Church. Its members came to 
be called Jesuits. They went from place to 
place and won back followers in France and 
Germany. They established missions in India, 
China, Africa and the Americas to gain new 
members, The Jesuit schools which they 
started to strengthen the Roman Catholic 
Church are still in existence in many countries 
of the world. 


Cruelties in the Cause of Religion 


The hatred that developed between Protes- 
tants and Catholics during and following the 
Reformation knew no bounds. Cruel persecu- 
tions and wars resulted, led by fanatics with 
no regard for the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
In the Netherlands, thousands of followers of 
Calvin were burnt or hanged by Spanish 
Catholic rulers who then ruled the Nether- 
lands. The massacre of Protestants in France 
on a day set aside to honour one of the Chris- 
tian saints is another black mark in the 
history of Christianity. 

Religious persecution in England drove 
Puritans to North America where their colonies 
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helped to lay the foundation of the United 
States, It brought about civil war in England 
and the execution of King Charles I. 


In modern times, most nations, like India, 
have laws that guarantee every person the 
right to choose his own religion and to have 


the same privileges as any other citizen. Of 
course, in every country there are still some 
people who think members of their particular 
religion should have special privileges. 


EXPLORATION — DISCOVERY — TRADE 


The same spirit of curiosity that led some 
of Europe’s Renaissance men to new develop- 
ments in literature, science, government, and 
religion led others to new lands. 

The world of the Greeks and Romans was 
the territory around the Mediterranean Sea, 
But in the 13th century, you will remember, 
Marco Polo travelled from Venice to China 
and Japan. His description of the East after 
his return had become popular reading. From 
his writings Europeans learned about the 
rich cities of China, the golden towers of 
Japan, the pagodas of Burma and Siam, the 
spices of the East Indies, and the luxuries 
of India. 

After the Crusades, Europeans became in- 
creasingly interested in the East, largely 
through the stories brought back by travellers 
and traders by way of Constantinople. The 
prosperity of the Italian cities that had grown 
rich from their trade with eastern countries 
aroused the envy of the other European 
nations; they longed to have a share in the 
trade. The trade, especially in spices, was 
very profitable. But after 1453, the Turks 
cut off this trade through Asia Minor and if 
Europeans were to continue to have spices, 
these products had to be brought by a different 
route. Finding new routes was a challenge 
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to adventurous sailors of the Renaissance. 


` The mariner’s campass had been developed. 


The belief that the earth was round and that 
one could arrive in the East by sailing West 
further stimulated explorations. The unknown 
Atlantic beckoned and the great voyages 
began. 


Great Explorations, from 1492 to 1520 


Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal 
encouraged sailors by making maps based 
on trips to the African coast. One man, 
Bartholomew Diaz, had reached the point 
which the Portuguese named Cape of Good 
Hope. Then Vasco da Gama followed this 
route and sailed on through the cape and 
reached Calicut in India in 1498. When 
he returned to Portugal with a cargo of 
spices worth sixty times what the trip 
cost, the king received him with great 
honour. 
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Columbus, an Italian sailor, believed that 
sailing west into the Atlantic Ocean approxi- 
mately 4000 miles would bring him to India. 
His trip was financed by Spain from where he 
sailed in 1492. When he reached land after a 


few weeks, he thought he had reached India; 
so he called the islands ‘ the Indies’, and the 
people who lived there ‘Indians’. Of course, 
he returned with no spices. The world knew 
later that Columbus had reached islands in 
lands completely new to the known world. 
These lands were soon to be named ‘the 
Americas’ after a later Italian explorer, 
Amerigo Vespucci. Cortes and Pizarro went 
on conquering expeditions for Spain that led 
to the colonization of what is now_known as 
‘Latin America’. 

Magellan, another Portuguese, went beyond 
the lands that had stopped Columbus and 
reached India. He sailed west around the tip 
of South America which is named after him — 
the Straits of Magellan. He called the new 
ocean that he entered ‘ The Pacific’ because 
it seemed more peaceful than the Atlantic. 
Magellan reached what are now the Philippine 
Islands where he died. Three years later one 
of his ships with only a handful of sailors 
arrived back in Portugal. Only 18 of the 200 
sailors who had started out with Magellan 
returned alive. But the voyage was considered 
successful. 

Sailors on these voyages — with Vasco da 
Gama, Columbus and Magellan — were true 
pioneers who gambled their lives. The risks 
that they took were even greater than those 
of today’s astronauts. Though their primary 
object was adventure and profit, their dis- 
coveries changed man’s idea of the world, 
revolutionized trade and started a wave of 
colonizing that has helped determine the 
history of the world ever since. Figures 26 
and 27 will help you understand this. 

Other countries — England, France and the 
Netherlands — were challenged to join in the 
explorations. Still hoping to find a north-west 
route to the East, John Cabot of England 
sailed west to Canada. Cartier of France 
went up the St. Lawrence River, also in 
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Canada. England’s Francis Drake sailed round 
the world. 


Trade and Colonies 


Everywhere explorers went, the flag of their 
nation and its Christian missionaries soon 
followed. Thus began a period of expansion 
in which European nations are said to have 
been concerned with three things — gold, glory 
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and God. Figure 27 shows the main areas in 
which the five countries of Europe established 
trade and colonies between 1500 and 1700. 


Mercantilism 


The increase in trade and commerce that 
followed the explorations brought prosperity 
to Europe. It was estimated that, by 1600, 
the amount of gold in Europe had doubled 
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and that of silver had increased ten times. 
Every country of Europe tried to increase its 
gold holdings which was then considered an 
indication of a country’s prosperity. This 
policy was expressed in a theory known as 
mercantilism. According to this theory, the 
wealth of a country depended upon the amount 
of precious metals — particularly gold — that 
country had. To acquire wealth, a country 
should export the maximum quantity of goods 
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and should restrict its imports to necessary 
essential goods. Thus its balance of trade 
should remain favourable. 

In the beginning, the European traders 
bought goods in Asia, sold them in European 
markets at a profit and brought back gold 
to the mother country. When colonies were 
established in Asia and America, laws were 
made to ensure the inflow of gold, and the 
colonies were prohibited from trading with 
countries other than the mother country. 
Mercantilism also imposed restrictions on the 
manufacture of goods in colonies to eliminate 
competition with goods manufactured in the 
mother country. 

The explorations and discoveries and the 
growth of trade and commerce brought many 
far-reaching changes. Italian cities had long 
since been the centres of international trade. 
With the increase in commercial activities of 
other countries and the discovery of new 
lands and routes, their position was greatly 
diminished. The geographical centre of trade 
shifted to the countries that faced the Atlantic. 
This had important consequences for the social, 
economic and political life of those countries. 
Accumulation of wealth by individuals led to 
the formation of big companies for extensive 
overseas trade. These companies enjoyed 
political influence over the governments of 
their countries and, in many cases, the rulers 
also held shares in the companies. 

The growth of trade and commerce led to a 
tremendous increase in the number of people 
belonging to the middle class, With the 
growth of manufacturing and trade, manu- 
facturers became members of this class. After 
the Reformation, people belonging to the 
middle class purchased vast lands formerly 
belonging to the Church and their influence 
increased. Soon the middle class played a lead- 
ing role in political developments and in getting 
rid of the last remains of feudalism. Without 
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knowing it, the countries of Europe were pre- 
paring for a new social and economic system 
which was to come in the 19th century. 


The Renaissance was a new attitude of mind 
that seized Europeans more than five hundred 
years ago and its effects have never ceased. 
This new attitude enabled people to think for 
themselves and to speak and act in ways they 
had never done before. They expressed their 
new attitude through art, literature, experi- 
mentation, revolt against the Church, and 
adventurous sea voyages. 

Though no fixed dates can be given for the 
beginning or the end of the Renaissance, there 
were signs of its coming by A.D. 1300. Change 
was hurried along by the inventions of gun- 
powder, the mariner’s compass and the print- 
ing press, and by the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks. 


The Renaissance helped divide Europeans 
into religious groups and into new nation- 
states. Religious reformers and ambitious 
rulers worked together to weaken the power 
of the Roman Catholic Church and so brought 
about these divisions. Christian missionaries 
went throughout the world—along with 
traders and colonists — to compete for new 
followers. At the same time the idea of 
religious freedom was born. 

The Renaissance attitude led to discoveries 
of new lands, then to colonies and increased 
trade. Trade filled government treasuries with 
fabulous amounts of gold and silver and even 
put money in pockets that had never felt 
it before. Business methods and procedures 
began to change to promote money-making 
interests. The Renaissance began as a new 
interest in art and literature. But as it conti- 
nued, it affected all aspects of man’s life. 
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EXERCISES 


Things to know 


L 


How did events that you read about in the last chapter, such as the spread of 
Islam, the Crusades, and growth of cities, help to bring about the Renaissance 
in western Europe ? 


. For what achievements or reasons are each of the following people famous: 


Petrarch, Michelangelo, Raphael, Thomas More, Machiavelli, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Gutenberg, Martin Luther, Wycliffe, Galileo, Copernicus, Dante, John Huss, 
Francis Bacon, Henry VII? 


. What practices of the Roman Catholic Church and churchmen of the 15th and 


16th centuries did the reformers object to ? 

Explain the meaning of the following terms: Protestant Reformation, Counter 
Reformation, humanism, heretic, mercantilism, nation-state, ‘ gold, glory and 
God’, 


Things to do 


1, 


2. 
ak 


Sketch and label with dates, on an outline map of the world, the approximate 
routes of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Magellan. 

Collect, label and exhibit pictures that illustrate Renaissance art. 

Compare the map of Europe when the first nation-states developed with a map 
of Europe today. Make a list of the nations that have developed there since 
A.D. 1600. 


Things to think about and discuss 


L 


Zi 


Explain why the Turks’ capture of Constantinople led scholars to leave for 
Italy and explorers to look for new trade routes. 

Would you say the ‘ scientific method ’ was entirely ‘ discovered ’ by Renaissance 
scientists or perhaps ‘ rediscovered and advanced’? Before giving your answer 
and reasons, review developments in science in Chapters 3 and 5. 


. Do you consider the development of nation-states ‘a step forward’ in man’s 


progress ? Why, or why not ? 
What is your understanding of the term ‘humanism’? Give examples of the 
influence of humanism in Renaissance art and literature. 
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CHAPTER FA 


The Industrial 


Revolution 


OWARDS the end of the Middle Ages, feudal- 
JÈ ism as an economic system had started 
declining. This process was furthered by the 
Renaissance and the commercial revolution 
about which you have read in the last chapter. 
The rise of towns and cities and the growth 
in trade stimulated the production of manu- 
factured goods. There was an increase in the 
demand of goods which previously had been 
considered luxury goods. Life in the new 
towns and cities had created a desire for many 
new goods also, All these factors provided a 
great stimulus to the production of manu- 
factured goods. For a long time, however, 
the techniques and organization of producing 
goods did not undergo any significant improve- 
ments, The traditional methods were in- 
adequate to meet the growing demand for 
goods. During the latter half of the 18th 
century, there began a series of changes which 
revolutionized the techniques and organization 
of production. These developments resulted 
in the rise of a new type of economy — an 
industrial economy. The term ‘ Industrial 
Revolution’ is used to describe these develop- 
ments because the changes came so rapidly 
and had such far-reaching effects on the 
history of the world. 

The Industrial Revolution began in England 
in about 1750. It was then that machines 
began to take over some of the work of men and 
animals in the production of goods. That is 
why we often say the Industrial Revolution 
was the beginning of a ‘ machine age’. 


Of course, there were many machines in use 
before 1750. The plough, the pendulum clock, 
compass, thermometer, air-pump, printing- 
press and spinning-wheel are only a few of the 
many examples that could be listed. For 
hundreds of years each civilization had been 
trying to perfect old technical skills and 
developing new ones. But after 1750, new 
inventions came faster, and they were of a 
kind that brought more rapid changes in more 
people's lives. The Industrial Revolution 
changed men’s ways of living and thinking all 
over the world. 

The guild system was giving place to a new 
system. By imposing restrictions on free 
economic activity, it had failed to satisfy the 
demand for more goods. To increasé produc- 
tion, merchants had started supplying crafts- 
men with raw materials. They also advanced 
them money for their expenditure. The 
artisans worked in their homes with the help 
of the entire family with simple tools. The 
finished product became the property of 
merchants before it was even produced. They 
collected it from the artisans and took it to 
the market for sale. This system is known as 
the ‘putting out’ or the ‘domestic’ system 
and marks the beginning of a new era in 
production. In many developing countries, 
such as India, it is still in use in some 
industries. 

In the 18th century, the domestic system 
had become obsolete. After 1750, it started 
giving way to a new system called the ‘ factory 
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system’. In place of simple tools and the use 
of-animal and manual power, new machines 
and steam power came to be increasingly used. 
Many new cities sprang up and artisans and 
dispossessed peasants went there to work. 
Production was now carried on in a factory 
(in place of workshops in homes), with the help 
of machines (in place of simple tools). Faci- 
lities for production were owned and managed 
by capitalists, the people with money to invest. 
Everything required for production was pro- 
vided for the workers who were brought to- 
gether under one roof. Everything belonged 
to the owner of the factory, including the 
finished product, and workers worked for 
wages. This system, known as the factory 
system, brought on the Industrial Revolution. 

The use of machines in big factories in- 
creased the rate of production and the amount 
of production. That is, fewer people could 
produce more goods in less time. More raw 
materials were needed to ‘ feed’ the machines; 
new markets were needed in which to sell the 
products. First, England and, later, other 
European nations schemed to get control over 
as much of the world as possible to assure 
themselves of raw materials and markets. 

Goods produced by machines in large quan- 
tities can be turned out more cheaply than 
goods produced by hand in smaller quantities. 
This means lower prices for the buyer. Thus, 
as a result of the Industrial Revolution, com- 
mon people could afford to buy products that 
formerly only the rich could afford. 

For a long time, however, the Industrial 
Revolution benefited a few and brought hard- 
ships on many people. The group of people 
who benefited most were the capitalists who 
had come into existence as a result of the 
commercial revolution. They were the owners 
of machines and factories and controlled trade. 
They were the employers of workers in factories. 
Their sole desire was maximum profits, and 
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they showed no concern for the condition of 
workers. They paid workers the lowest pos- 
sible wages for the longest possible hours of 
work in unsafe and unhealthy surroundings. 
Workers, who were formerly independent 
craftsmen or peasants, lost their economic 
independence. They worked in the factories 
for a wage and were completely dependent on 
their employers for their very subsistence. 

It was many years before anything was done 
to improve working conditions in the factories 
of England or of other countries to which the 
Industrial Revolution soon spread. The idea 
of government responsibility for human wel- 
fare did not exist. The trade unions which 
the workers formed helped to force attention 
on this problem. 

This chapter focuses on only the first part 
of the Industrial Revolution, from 1750 to 
1870. But the Revolution with other kinds of 
inventions continued. In fact, today’s scien- 
tific and technological developments are really 
a continuation of what began in 1750. 


THE AGE OF MACHINES BEGINS 


Things that had been taking place long 
before 1750 helped to encourage the invention 
of machines and so bring on the Industrial 
Revolution. Going back to the 14th century, 
for example, the Renaissance stimulated ques- 
tioning and inventiveness. The explorations 
and establishment of colonies brought trade, 
and trade brought profits. 

The increased demands for goods could not 
be met by the old methods of production. 
Only machines could speed up the process. 
The profits that had accumulated from trade 
were used for establishing machine industries 
which required large investments of money. 
Money invested in industries became capital, 
or that part of money or goods which is used 
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to produce more money or goods. Techno- 
logical inventions were immediately applied 
to industry on a large scale, and the era of 
machines began. 


The Revolution Begins in England 


England in the 18th century was in the 
most favourable position for an industrial 
revolution. Through her overseas trade, she 
had accumulated vast profits which could 
provide the necessary capital. In the trade 
rivalries of European countries, she had 
emerged as an unrivalled power. She had 
acquired colonies which ensured a regular 
supply of raw materials. After the dis- 
appearance of serfdom, people were no longer 
tied to the land and were free to get any job 
they could find. The enclosure movement 
had begun in the 18th century. Big land- 
owners wanted to consolidate their large land- 
holdings. To do this, small peasants who 
had small holdings in land were driven out. 
Thus a large army of landless unemployed 
people was created. Thus there was no short- 
age of a labour force to work in the factories. 
As a result of the political revolution of 
the 17th century (described in Chapter 8) 
a stable system of government had been estab- 
lished which was no longer under the domina- 
tion of the feudal classes. Commercial classes 
had acquired more political power and there 
was no danger of government interference. 

England had plenty of the natural resources 
such as iron and coal which are essential for 
industries. The sources of iron and coal 
existed side by side and this saved England 
from many difficulties that other countries 
faced. England developed a large shipping 
industry and had no problem of transporta- 
tion. Finally, the English were an energetic 
and enterprising people who worked hard and 
were prepared to take risks. 


No other country enjoyed all these advan- 
tages at this period. Some suffered from a 
lack of capital or natural resources and some 
from an unfavourable political system. These 
factors made England a ‘natural’ place for 
the Industrial Revolution to begin. Almost 
all other European countries had agrarian 
economies and lived under backward political 
systems. Many of them, such as Italy and 
Germany, were not even united and suffered 
from many economic restrictions. 

In countries where industrialization has 
started only recently, most of the above 
factors are still considered essential. These 
are the availability of capital and natural 
resources and a stable government which is 
not tied down by feudal restraints. The 
possession of colonies is, however, no longer 
relevant. 


Revolution in the Textile Industry 


In the 1700’s, the British East India Com- 
pany was sending cotton cloth from India to 
England. Soon, calico cloth made in Calicut 
and Dacca muslin and Kashmiri shawls were 
in great demand in England. Shrewd English 
businessmen then began to import cotton 
and make it into cloth in England. When 
their workers using old-fashioned spinning- 
wheels and handlooms could not keep up with 
the increasing demand, a series of inventions 
came along to make faster spinning and 
weaving possible. Thus “Necessity is the 
mother of invention ’. 

Hargreaves invented a machine which 
speeded up spinning. Arkwright adapted this 
machine for running by water. Crompton, 
some time later, combined the advantages of 
the machines invented by Hargreaves and 
Arkwright. Just these three inventions en- 
abled English factories to produce finer thread 
and at a lower cost than could be produced 
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process of separating=the fibres from the seeds 
was so slow. A worker could clean only five 
or six pounds of cotton a day by hand. In 
1793, Eli Whitney, an American, invented a 
cotton gin. This machine made it possible 
to separate the seeds from cotton three 
hundred times faster than by hand. With 
the help of this machine to feed the other 
machines, one man could turn out as much 
cloth as two hundred men could manufacture 


on machines of the old type. 


A New Kind of Power: 
The Steam Engine 


In 1760, England imported about two mil- 
lion kilograms of cotton; in 1815, about fifty 
million kilograms; in 1840, nearly two hundred 
and fifty million kilograms. Such a tremen- 
dous increase in raw cotton imports would not 
have taken place but for the invention of the 
steam engine by James Watt in 1769. This 
machine was what made it possible to produce 
goods on a really big scale. Machines run by 
the muscles of man or animals, or by water 
power, could not compete with those driven 
by the steam engine. This invention revo- 
lutionized production. 

With steam power available there was a 
demand for more machinery. England had 
plenty of iron and coal to make steel and run 
machinery, but new and cheaper ways of 
processing iron had to be found. The develop- 
ment of the blast furnace and, later, the 
discovery of turning low-grade iron into steel, 
enabled English industries to produce steel 
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cheaply. Thus they could have more and 
better machines. 


Improvements in Transportation 


In 1814, George Stephenson used steam to 
haul coal from mine to port by rail. In 1830, 
the first train began to carry passengers and 
freight by rail from Liverpool to Manchester. 
These events were followed by a great wave 
of railroad construction in England and the 
United States. The building of railways 
caught on rapidly. As early as 1853, in Lord 
Dalhousie’s time, the first railroad was con- 
structed in India. 

The need to transport raw materials and 
manufactured products led to the improve- 
ment of roads and the digging of canals — in 
England and other countries. McAdam devised 
the method of making pakka or macada- 
mized roads. To expand facilities for 
transport by 
water—so much 
cheaper than 
overland—Eng- 
land began con- 
necting rivers 
and lakes with 
canals. Canal 
building spread 
to Europe and 
America and 
was a big help 
in providing 
cheaper trans- 
portation, es- 
pecially after 
steam-boats 
come into use. 

Improved 
transportation 
helped in carry- 
ing messages 
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as well as people and goods. Rawland 
Hills idea of the penny post— fast and 
cheap communication by letter— began to 
operate in England in the early 19th cen- 
tury. Soon it was adopted in other coun- 
tries including India. People could thus send 
letters to and from all parts of the country at 
the same low rate regardless of the distance. 
Business concerns took advantage of the penny 
post in their buying and selling transactions 
near and far. 


Revolution in Agriculture 


Population increased as a result of the 
Revolution and there were more mouths to 
feed. Naturally, there were changes in farm- 
ing to produce more food. New farm machi- 
nery included the steel plough and harrow for 
breaking the ground, the mechanical drill for 
seeding, and the horse-drawn cultivator to 
replace the hoe. There were also machines for 
reaping and threshing. 

Farmers began the use of more manure and 
to practise crop rotation to maintain soil 
fertility. This is the practice of changing the 
crop on a piece of land each year — for 
example, wheat, barley, clover, and so 
on — instead of letting the land lie fallow 
every third year as was done in the Middle 
Ages. Crop rotation is effective because 
different crops take different elements from 
the soil. Moreover, planting a crop like clover 
can actually be better for the soil than letting 
it lie fallow, because clover is one of the plants 
that add fertility to the soil. 

Land-owners in England were not slow to 
realize that machines worked to best advantage 
on big farms. They had already consolidated 
their holdings through the enclosure move- 
ment, as you have read before. Their strips 
that were scattered in different parts of a 
village had been consolidated in such a way 
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as to have all their land in one piece. In 
doing this, a big land-owner quite unfairly got 
possession of a peasant’s small holding along 
with his own. Sometimes also big land-holders 
took over the common meadow in a village 
leaving the small land-owners and tenants 
with no pasture. But the big land-owners 
controlled Parliament in those days and had 
got laws passed that enabled them to do these 
things. The result was that the peasants 
were forced off the land. With no other 
means of livelihood, they went to the new 
industrial towns and cities where they got 
jobs at whatever wage the factory-owner 
would pay. Industries thus benefited, but at 
the small farmer’s expense. 


THE SPREAD OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


In little more than fifty years after the use 
of machines began, England had become the 
world’s leading industrial nation. Between 
1813 and 1855, for example, her textile exports 
to India jumped from 50,000 kilograms to 
well over 2-5 million. During the same 
period the amount of coal mined rose from 
15 million to 64 million tons and became an 
important export. Meanwhile, England’s pro- 
duction of pig iron increased from 690,000 tons 
to over 3 million — enough to supply all the 
machinery and hardware she needed at home 
and send vast quantities to other countries. 


The Industrial Revolution 
in Other Countries 


On the continent of Europe, the Industrial 
Revolution began to make some headway 
after 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon and 
the end of twenty-three years of war. Then 
machines were introduced in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Germany. However, unstable 
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governments and unrest among the people in 
some of these countries slowed the growth of 
industries for some time. 

France, by 1850, was developing an iron 
industry though she had to import both iron 
and coal. French manufactures tended to 
excel in quality rather than quantity. The 
factories remained small and specialized in 
such products as silks, linens and perfumes. 

Germany, by 1865, occupied second place 
as a producer of steel, but with England 
far ahead in the lead. After a later start, 
Germany's industrial development took an 
amazing leap after 1870 when the German 
states were finally welded into one nation. 
Soon Germany was to become England's rival. © 

Russia was the last of the big European 
powers to have an industrial revolution. She 
was rich in mineral resources but lacked capital 
and free labour. After she freed the serfs in 
1861, she obtained capital from foreign countries 
and Russian industry moved ahead. However, 
it was only after Russia’s 1917 Revolution 
that rapid industrial development started. 

The United States had introduced machines 
and started factories before 1800 — along with 
gaining independence from England. By 1860 
she had well-established textile, steel, and 
shoe industries. American industries grew very 
rapidly after 1870. 

Japan was the first country in Asia to 
industrialize. Traditionally, Japan produced 
mainly such articles as silk, porcelain and 
toys. By the end of the 19th century, 
Japanese production included steel, machinery, 
metal goods and chemicals — and in quantities 
large enough for export. 


Competition in Trade and 
Rise of Imperialism 


As England was the first country where 
industries developed, she got almost complete 


control over world markets. Even when 
people in other countries began to use 
machines, they found they could not compete 
with England’s low prices. To help keep these 
lower-priced products from coming into their 
markets many countries introduced protective 
tariffs. That is, governments passed laws that 
tequired the payment of such a high tax 
on imported manufactured goods that British 
products sold far more than similar items 
produced locally. Protective tariffs to protect 
infant industries became a wide practice. 

The search for markets and sources of raw 
materials resulted in international rivalry. 
First England and, later, other western coun- 
tries began to look for new sources of raw 
materials and markets in Asia, Africa and 
South America. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, Japan was industrialized and joined 
the race. In this race, almost the entire non- 
industrialized world was carved up into 
colonies, spheres of influence, or territories for 
economic and political domination by indus- 
trialized countries. Thus arose imperialism, 
under which strong nations subordinated the 
economies of the countries under their domina- 
tion to their own interests. They forced thern 
to buy and sell on their own terms. The race 
for colonies caused many an international 
conflict. Countries which had been industria- 
lized late and had no colonies wanted to 
wrest them from those who had. Countries 
which had colonies wanted still more. These 
rivalries were mainly responsible for the First 
World War. Imperialism is discussed more 
fully in Chapter 9. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
AND INDIA 


After the British came to power in India, 
they took systematic steps to extend the 
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market for British goods in India. As a 
result, instead of continuing as the world’s 
principal producer and exporter of cotton 
fabrics, India was reduced in the short period 
of seventy years to being one of the largest 
consumers of British-made fabrics. Our 
country not only lost foreign markets for her 
manufactures, but saw her own shops flooded 
with English goods. For a time, duties were 
imposed on textiles imported from England, 
but by the late 19th century, to satisfy 
British manufacturers, all duties on cotton cloth 
were removed, Then, to extend their trade 
in India the British imposed a free trade 
policy—no duties, no restrictions. This 
policy helped England by satisfying her grow- 
ing demand for raw materials and provid- 
ing markets for her finished goods. India’s 
interests were utterly disregarded. The result 
was that the import of manufactured goods in 
India increased and export declined, leaving 
her a totally agricultural country. British 
economic policies in India helped in promoting 
the Industrial Revolution in England. The 
profits from India provided capital for indus- 
tries. India became an important source of 
raw materials for British industries. India also 
provided a vast market for the consumption 
of British goods. 

Beginning around 1850, some cotton textile 
and jute mills were set up in India, but they 
did not prosper. However, the years of the 
First World War (1914-18) were a period of 
real encouragement to our steel, cotton textile 
and jute industries. Other countries were not 
in a position to satisfy India’s demand for 
manufactured goods. At the same time, the 
needs of the British Government increased and 
it became difficult to send British goods to 
India. So our industries benefited. 

After the war the British industrialists 
started giving first place to the manufacture 
of machine tools rather than consumer goods. 


Also after the war, public opinion forced the 
British Government to provide some protection 
to such Indian industries as iron, steel, cloth, 
sugar, matches and paper, and these industries 
developed rapidly. 

At the time of the Second World War 
(1939-45) England, the United States, Germany, 
and Japan were busy producing war equipment 
and could not supply manufactured goods for 
India. Again this gave India opportunity to 
develop more of her industries. The Indian 
national movement also encouraged the growth 
of national industry. The Swadeshi movement 
was an important economic weapon in the 
struggle for independence and growth of 
Swadeshi industries an important part of 
demands. British goods were boycotted. 
Protection of and encouragement to national 
industry were demanded. The national move- 
ment had no small role to play in the growth 
of industries in India during the British rule, 

Despite its beginnings during the British 
tule, speedy industrial development had to 
await the coming of independence. India was 
still heavily dependent on western countries 
for many capital and consumer goods. Since 
independence in 1947, our national government 
has taken concrete steps for speeding up 
both agricultural and industrial development 
in the country. 


CONSEQUENCES OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION — PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


It is important for us to understand some of 
the things that have happened with industriali- 
zation and how they have happened. Much 
of the story — good and bad — is history, but 
industrialization, despite its problems, is here to 
stay. Only with machines can the world’s grow- 
ing population have the necessities of life. 
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Fig, 28. POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES OF EUROPE IN 1850. Only cities with a population of 100,000 or more 


which developed between 


From Village to City 


Before the Industrial Revolution, most of 
the population of the world lived in villages 
and was dependent on agriculture. Almost 
all economic needs of man were met within 
the village itself. Almost the entire popula- 
tion was, in one way or the other, connected 
with land. The towns and cities that had 
arisen since the beginning of civilization were, 
as you have seen, centres of crafts and of 
political and administrative control. These 
were dependent on villages for their food 
supplies. Life in villages, however, was not 


1800 and 1850 are shown. 


dependent on towns and cities. Trade was 
carried on between towns and cities of the 
same country and of other countries and 
affected only a very small percentage of the 
population. 

With the growth of industrialization the 
picture was completely transformed. The 
centre of economic life shifted to cities. This is 
shown in Figure 28. The new cities and towns 
that grew were important more as centres of 
industry than as political and administrative 
centres. The majority of the population now 
started living in cities where thousands of 
people worked in industrial establishments. 
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This population was not connected with land. 
Now in some industrialized countries, less than 
20 per cent of the population is connected 
with land. In our country, though still an 
overwhelming majority live in villages, there 
is a gradual reduction in the percentage 
of population dependent on agriculture. In 
highly industrialized countries, the share of 
industrial production in the total national 
income is far larger than that of agriculture. 
The relationship between villages and cities 
is no longer one-way. People in villages are 
dependent for many of their needs on produc- 
tion in the cities. 
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began, it always arouses sadness. Life for a 
villager in the city resulted in many social 
changes. Many social bonds were dissolved. 
Many moral restraints which life in a village 
community imposed broke down. It certainly 
affected the morals of people. On the other 
hand, man became freer to develop his capa- 
cities to the maximum. 

The Industrial Revolution brought countries 
and peoples together by making them economi- 
cally interdependent. It has created an inter- 
national consciousness among peoples because 
developments in one place have an immediate 
bearing on developments in other places. 


6. CHANGING LANDSCAPE OF EUROPE. 


The crowding of people into cities has always 
produced problems of safety, health and sani- 
tation. The quickening pace of industrializa- 
tion in England created a deplorable state. 
Even though the people left bad living condi- 
tions, concentration in smoky industrial towns 
and city slums seemed worse. Also, even 
though the movement of people from village 
to city has been going on since civilization 
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the changing landscape of Europe as a result of new factories and harbours. 
new centres of industry and trade. 


19th-century English painting shows 
Many new cities grew around 


Industrial Capitalism 


The Industrial Revolution resulted in the 
concentration of economic power in a few 
hands, in the rise of industrial capitalism. 
An independent craftsman became rare. Huge 
companies came to control the lives of thou- 
sands of people. This resulted in shocking 
social inequalities and created a wide gulf 
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between capitalists and the rest of the popula- 
tion. These inequalities were so obvious and 
so great that Disraeli, a British Prime Minister 
of the 19th century, spoke of the existence of 
two nations in England— the rich and the 
poor. 

The rise of industrial capitalism is no longer 
considered necessary for industrialization. 
Socialism, which will be described later, has 
been demonstrated as an alternative. Under 
socialism, the means of production are owned 
and run by the society. Many newly-indepen- 
dent countries are planning their industrializa- 
tion programmes in a way which would avoid 
the concentration of economic power in a few 
hands. Western countries also have intro- 
duced, and are introducing, controls to check 
certain harmful effects of concentration of 
economic power. 


The First Industrial Workers 


The Industrial Revolution produced a vast 
number of landless, tool-less workers, who 
were wholly dependent on an employer. They 
had to accept whatever wage he offered, for 
there were usually more workers than jobs. 
Women and children were employed even in 
mines because they could be had for less 
money. Often they had to work from fifteen 
to eighteen hours a day with no rest periods. 
If perchance they fell asleep on duty, they 
might be beaten by a heartless overseer. 
Working surroundings were unsafe and dirty. 
The condition of child labourers is stated 
in the evidence collected by a committee of 
British Parliament in 1816. The following 
information was collected from a one-time 
master of apprentices in a cotton mill. He was 
asked questions by the committee on the con- 
dition of child labourers in his factory. 

‘Were they Parish apprentices ? ° — ‘ All 
Parish apprentices.’ 
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* At what age were they taken ? ’ — ‘ Those 
that came from London were from about 
eight or ten to fifteen.’ 

“ Up to what period were they apprenticed ?’ 
— ‘ One-and-twenty.’ 


£ What were the hours of work ?’ —‘ From 
five o'clock in the morning till eight at 
night.’ 

“Were fifteen hours in the day the regular 
hours of work ?’ —‘ Yes.’ 

“When the works were stopped for the 
repair of the mill, or for any want of cotton, 
did the children afterwards make up for the 
loss of that time ?’ —‘ Yes,’ 

“ Did the children sit or stand to work ? ’ — 
“ Stand.’ 
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7. EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN COAL MINES. The 
illustration from the Royal Commission on Children's 
Employment (Mines), 1842, brings out the immediate 
effects of the Industrial Revolution on workers, 
particularly children. 


‘The whole of their time ? ’ — ‘ Yes.’ 
“Were there any seats in the mill?’ — 
“None. I have found them frequently upon 
the mill-floors, after the time they should 
have been in bed,’ 

“Were any children injured by the machi- 
nery ?’—‘ Very frequently.’ 
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The houses provided for homes were no 
better. Whole areas of the industrial cities 
where workers lived were crowded slums. 
Accidents, disease and epidemics were common. 
A report on the slums of Manchester in 1837 
mentions, among other things, that almost all 
inhabitants of many streets perished in 
cholera, 

If an employer was displeased with a worker 
for any reason, he could dismiss the worker at 
will. A worker had little choice but to accept 
an employer’s terms, or be jobless. If he was 
ill and unable to work, he got no pay, and he 
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8. CHARTISTS TAKING THE CHARTER TO PARLIAMENT. 


might be discharged. If he suffered an acci- 
dent on the job, he got no help from the 
employer. When business was slack a factory- 
owner regularly dismissed as many employees 
as possible, leaving them with no means of 
livelihood. It was the industrial workers in 
England who first endured conditions such as 


those just described, but workers in other 
countries fared no better. 


Efforts to Improve Working 
Conditions in Industry 


A few humanitarian reformers and some 
land-owners who were jealous of big business- 
men combined with English workers to get 
the first laws to improve conditions of work. 
England passed its first Factory Act in 1802 
limiting the hours of work for children to 
twelve a day. In 1819, law forbade the 
employment of 
children under 
nine, Later 
laws regulated 
the employment 
of women and 
children in 
mines. 

Many of the 
laws to protect 
workers have 
been due to 
pressure from 
workers’ trade 
unions. When 
English workers 
first formed 
trade unions, 
employers call- 
ed them ‘ un- 
lawful combina- 
tions’, and laws 
were passed to 
curb such ‘evils’. But by 1824 the workers 
succeeded in getting laws against unions re- 
pealed and there was a remarkable growth in 
unions for all the trades. 

It may be hard to believe today, but it is 
true that English industrial workers did not 
have the right to vote in those days. In 
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“the beginning, in fact, the population of 
new industrial cities had no representation in 
Parliament at all. You will read about this 
in Chapter 8, ‘ The English Revolution’, The 
Act of 1832 gave the right to vote to the 
propertied people of the cities. In the thirties 
and forties of the 19th century, a great popular 
movement, known as the ‘ Chartist Movement ’, 
was launched to get the right of vote for 
workers. Thoughthe movement declined by the 
fifties of the 19th century, it left its influence 
and through the Acts of 1867, 1882, 1918 and 
1929 all adult citizens were enfranchised. 
Long before 1929, English workers had the 
right not only to organize trade unions but 
also the right to strike to force employers to 
concede their demands. 

The idea that industrial workers must be 
heard had its struggle almost everywhere. 
Workers in France and Germany got the right 
to form labour unions in the late 19th century. 
In the United States, where unions were 
frowned upon for almost a century, workers 
did not gain full legal rights until the early 
20th century, Then the right to form unions, 
to strike, and to bargain with employers on 
the conditions of work was legalized and this 
was followed by other laws that brought more 
benefits to employees. 

In India, there have been laws since 1881 to 
improve the conditions of workers. The hours 
of work have now been reduced to 48-hour 
week as a maximum requirement. Every 
Indian worker is now entitled by law to a 
weekly holiday. The employment of children 
under the age of 14 years is not permitted 
in factories. The factory-owner is required 
to provide compensation for accidents on the 
job, facilities for recreation and sometimes 
also for lodging. 

The many benefits that workers and all 
salaried people enjoy in most industrialized 
countries today are due directly or indirectly 
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to efforts to correct the terrible conditions 
that the Industrial Revolution brought. These 
benefits include a minimum wage, a maximum 
work week with extra pay for overtime, vaca- 
tions with pay, a certain number of days of 
sick leave, compensation for injuries from | 
accidents on the job, unemployment insurance, 
pensions based on the number of years of 
work, and various amounts of medical insu- 
rance during employment and after retire- 
ment. 


Government Responsibility 
and Industrialization 


Protection for industrial workers could not 
have taken place without a change in the 
ideas of the responsibilities of governments. 
When the Industrial Revolution was gaining 
strength in England—and the same was 
generally true in other countries — the grow- 
ing belief was that governments should not 
interfere with business and industry. The 
theory known as laissez-faire, or ‘ let us alone a 
was then a kind of religion among capitalists. 
According to the laissez-faire idea, the indus- 
trial businessman should be free to look after 
his own interests. Only the unwritten law of 
supply and demand should determine the size 
of his profits. The same unwritten law would 
determine the fate of the worker — whether 
he had a job, what his working conditions 
and salary would be. A man named Adam 
Smith voiced this idea in 1776 in a book 
called The Wealth of Nations, but it had 
other supporters, too. The British Parliament 
which represented only the wealthy followed 
this theory in passing free trade laws 
in 1820, 

Even after a new middle class consisting of 
traders, bankers, and factory-owners got the 
tight to vote and hence a voice in Parliament, 
in 1832, the idea of ‘ let us alone’ — no tariffs, 
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no regulations by government — still prevailed. 
And the laissez-faire supporters could point to 
the unrivalled growth of industry as proof 
that this was the soundest policy for govern- 
ments to pursue. 

The laissez-faire doctrine was attacked by 
many people. Gradually, almost all the coun- 
tries came to accept the idea that the state 
has a legitimate right and duty to regulate the 
economy, The factory acts in England and 
many laws dealing with economy in all coun- 
tries were a consequence of this. Today one 
rarely hears a voice in defence of laissez-faire. 
Gradually, the state’s role in economic de- 
velopment also has been recognized. This is 
true particularly of the developing countries 
that cannot modernize their economies with- 
out a comprehensive and large-scale effort on 
the part of the state. In fact, in these coun- 
tries, it is the state rather than the private 
capitalist which is the main agency for eco- 
nomic development. 


The Rise of Socialism 


The greatest challenge to laissez-faire, and 
to capitalism itself, has come from the idea 
of socialism, which grew in the beginning as 
a reaction against the evils of capitalism. The 
idea appealed particularly to workers. Through 
their struggles, they were able to achieve 
many improvements in their living conditions. 
However, they came to believe that for basic 
improvements in their life, socialism or a 
complete re-ordering of society was essential. 

Many of the believers in socialism said that 
the state or all the people of a nation — not 
just a few — should own and run the factories, 
mines, farms, transportation and other means 
of production and services. Then, and only 
then, they explained, would all the people 
or society as a whole share the fruits of 
production. 
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Not all those who called themselves socia- 
lists wanted to go so far so fast. For example, 
Robert Owen, a Scottish factory-owner, showed 
that the evils of capitalism could be remedied 
another way. In his factory, he reduced the 
hours of labour, refused to employ children, 
maintained sanitary, pleasant working condi- 
tions, paid partial wages to workers when 
they were unemployed— and even shared 
some of his profits. 

Many early socialists in France like Saint 
Simon, Fourier and Proudhon attacked the 
very concept of private property in means of 
production. They regarded private property 
as ‘ theft’ and advocated its abolition. 

Many socialists who regarded the practices 
of capitalism as unjust proposed to bring 
reforms gradually by setting up co-operative 
societies. Many such societies were formed 
in Europe and the United States in the 19th 
century. These societies, however, did not 
last long. 


Marxian Socialism 


The concept of socialism was developed 
systematically by Karl Marx. It is outlined 
in the Communist Manifesto, a joint work of 
Marx and his life-long associate, Frederich 
Engels, published in 1848. The ideas con- 
tained in the Communist Manifesto were more 
fully developed in the later writings of Marx. 
He regarded capitalism as any other social 
system in history, such as slavery and feudal- 
ism, which was, like the others, bound to pass. 
He analysed capitalism as it existed in his time 
and pointed out the contradictions which 
would ultimately destroy it. His appeal was 
directed primarily to industrial workers whom 
he considered as the force which would destroy 
capitalism and establish socialism. In his 
concept of socialism, there was no place for 
private property in means of production. 
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His ideas inspired world-shaking changes in 
the 20th century which you will read about 
in Chapter 8, ‘ The Russian Revolution ’. 


Machines and Unsolved Problems 


Few people would want to return to life as 
it was before the great mechanical inventions 
even if they could. In industrialized countries, 
machines have, to a large extent, taken the 
backache out of earning a living and have 
completely eliminated the most exhausting 
physical labour. With machines it has been 
possible to produce food, clothing, and shelter 
cheaply and even to put many luxuries within 
the reach of the majority of people. Along 
with helping man to easier living and com- 
forts, machines have given him leisure time 


and a longer life to enjoy these wonders and f 


to develop his personality. 

Still there are problems. What else do 
machines do to man? When Hargreaves 
invented a better spinning-wheel, workers 
tioted because they feared it would deprive 
them of their jobs. Workers still sometimes 
fear that machines mean unemployment. 


Some people worry about the effects of i 


division of labour on human beings. Factory 
jobs in which a worker performs a single 
operation in making a product can be 
very monotonous. Doing the same opera- 
tion again and again, and never having 
the satisfaction of creating something have 
a tendency to turn man himself into a 
machine. 

Finally, most feared are the machines that 
make war and destruction. As the Industrial 
Revolution in its modern stage continues, man 
must have the capacity to control the inven- 
tions that his genius creates. Only then will 
there be opportunities to solve other problems 
and enjoy the endless benefits that machines 
can continue to bring. 
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9. KARL MARX ADDRESSING A MEETING OF THE EDU- 
CATIONAL SOCIETY OF GERMAN WORKERS IN LONDON 
IN THE 1850's (Courtesy: Information Department 
of the U.S.S.R. Embassy, New Delhi). 


The Industrial Revolution that began in 
England in about 1750 was a revolution in 
man’s way of producing goods and services. 
The Revolution and industrialization soon 
became the desire of nation after nation all 
over the world. 

Ever since 1750, man has increasingly used 
machines and mechanical power to do the work 
that he formerly did with his own muscles and 
the help of animals. Meantime, the machines 
man has invented have become more and more 
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complex and provided him with goods and 
services that could not otherwise be produced 
at all. Also, machines have increased the 
amount of goods man can turn out in a given 
time, decreased the prices and enabled people 
to raise their level of living. 

Industrialization brought hardships and evils 
to man as well as benefits — unemployment, 
smoky crowded cities, unhealthful living and 
working conditions, rivalry and conflict be- 
tween nations. As working men got the right 
to vote and help elect their representatives in 
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government, they forced the passage of laws 
that eliminated many of the early evils that 
industrialization brought. But many prob- 
lems remain, The unsolved problems are a 
challenge to all nations, for industrialization 
is necessary to produce food and other essen- 
tials that the world’s growing population must 
have. 

India, like every developing country today, 
puts great emphasis on industrialization. And 
today’s developing countries can avoid many 
of the mistakes made in the past. 


EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1, Explain the meaning of the following terms: Industrial Revolution, capital, 
capitalism, socialism, protective tariff, laissez-faire. 

2. What conditions are most favourable or essential for industrialization ? 

3. How did the Industrial Revolution in England affect India’s economy ? 


4. Give examples to show that the Industrial Revolution with its demand for raw 
materials and markets made nations more dependent on each other. 

5. Describe the conditions which prevailed in industrial cities and factories 
as the Industrial Revolution spread. How were these conditions slowly 
improved ? 


Things to do 


1, Make a Time Line showing the most important inventions from 1750 
to 1870. 

2. Visit a factory or industry in your neighbourhood and report on the working 
conditions — including safety precautions. Interview the workers and the 
manager to supplement your own observations. 

3. Make a bulletin board display of pictures of machines that revolutionized 
manufacturing, farming, transportation and communication during the first 
hundred years after the Industrial Revolution began. 

4. Write a paper of 250-400 words on the subject: ‘The Industrial Revolution 
was a mixed blessing ’. 
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Things to think about and discuss 


1. How did the growth of trade unions help to put an end to the idea of laissez- 

faire? 

Why does industrialization affect farming, transportation, communication, 

trade and the need for more education ? 

3. How does industrialization help raise the level or the standard of living ? 

4. Conipare the strengths and weaknesses, or advantages and disadvantages, of 
producing goods and services under the capitalistic and socialistic systems. 

5. What conditions are favourable for the continuing growth of industries in 
India ? 


- Would you say that industrialization was ‘a natural step’ in man’s progress ? 
Why ? or why not ? 


2. 


Some Important 


CHAPTER 8 


Revolutions of the 


World 


N the last chapter you learned that the 

Industrial Revolution began a new kind of 
economic system in the world. In this chapter 
you will study four revolutions of a broader 
scope—social-political revolutions. These, 
coupled with the Industrial Revolution, brought 
about great changes and helped determine 
the way people think and the conditions under 
which they live today. The ideas of demo- 
cracy, nationalism, and socialism which charac- 
terize our age are directly related to, or due to, 
these four revolutions which have occurred in 
the past three hundred years. 

The English Revolution of the 17th century 
established the supremacy of Parliament over 
monarchy. 

The American Revolution, in the last part 
of the 18th century, resulted in national indepen- 
dence for the English colonists in North 
America and the first written democratic 
constitution. 

The French Revolution, immediately follow- 
ing that in America, proclaimed the rights of 
common people everywhere and dealt a last- 
ing blow to feudalism and one-man government 
throughout the world. 

The Russian Revolution, in 1917, established 
a socialist society and started a new era in 
man’s struggle to improve his living conditions. 

A revolution, as you know from your study 
of the Industrial Revolution, means a drastic 


or radical change. A revolution can be the 
sudden overthrow of an established govern- 
ment or system by force and bloodshed; it 
can also be a great change that comes slowly 
and peacefully. The revolutions described in 
this chapter were, in some aspects, rapid and 
bloody, but many of the lasting changes they 
brought about have taken place gradually 
and without bloodshed. 

There are other things to keep in mind in 
trying to understand revolutions, Just a 
change in government, for example, is not a 
real revolution unless a completely different 
kind of institution results. Also, a true revo- 
lution in the government of a country is sure 
to affect its people in other aspects of their 
life. Revolutions are not smooth, painless 
changes because no political, social or 
economic system puts an end to itself. 
Rather, it tries to maintain itself with all the 
means at its command. 

People do not usually revolt against their 
government or a certain system unless they 
believe that it is no longer possible to live 
in the old way. Revolutions occur when an 
existing system becomes unbearable. This 
in itself makes conditions ‘ ripe’ for setting up 
a new system. 

Revolutions are ‘contagious’. Revolution- 
ary ideas that caused the English Revolu- 
tion spread to America and influenced the 
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colonists’ thinking and actions. Both the 
English and American revolutions were en- 
couragement for the French Revolution. The 
Russian Revolution, much later, inherited the 
thinking of all three, plus additional revolu- 
tionary ideas developed in the 19th century. 

Revolutions are essential in the development 
of human societies. Without them, one kind 
of system, however unsuitable for the times 
it might be, would continue for ever, and there 
would be no progress. If the leaders of a 
country or system could realize that it is 
better to allow change, and guide it instead of 
resisting it, revolutions could be comparatively 
peaceful. In history, however, as you will 
discover in the following pages, revolutions 
usually led to violence because the people in 
power refused to yield ground. Suffering has 
been the price that mankind has had to pay 
to move on to a better way of life. Certainly 
great numbers of people who made the revolu- 
tions, you are about to study, endured extreme 
suffering, 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


England’s revolution began in the 17th 
century with a conflict between the king and 
Parliament over the question of political power. 
The civil war which followed ended in the 
execution of the king and the establishment 
of a republican form of government. Later, 
the monarchy was restored, but with parlia- 
ment as supreme political power in the country. 
These developments laid the foundations of 
parliamentary democracy in England. 


Origin of English Parliament 


The origin of English Parliament can be 
traced back to a council which King Henry I 
created in the 11th century. It consisted 
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of the chief nobles and church dignitaries, 
By the 13th century, this council had come 
to be called Parliament. 

The next important parliamentary develop- 
ment came in 1215, when King John accepted 
the demands of the barons of England em- 
bodied in a charter called the Magna Carta. 
This charter tried to safeguard the interests 
of barons from the encroachments of royal 
authority and protect merchants from arbi- 
trary taxation. One of its important clauses 
proposed the setting up of a permanent com- 
mittee of twenty-four barons to sce that the 
promises made by the king were kept. Magna 
Carta, thus, was a feudal charter, designed to 
safeguard the interests of barons and some 
merchants. For centuries afterwards, this 
charter was forgotten, to be discovered by 
the supporters of Parliament in the 17th 
century. 

In the 13th century, during the reign of 
Henry II, there was a civil war in England 
on the question of taxes. The leader of the 
rebels, Simon de Montfort, summoned Parlia- 
ment after the king had been defeated. The 
membership of this Parliament included 
knights and representatives of towns, who 
were mainly merchants. It was no longer a 
purely feudal body. 

The institution created by de Montfort 
continued. It was not a popularly elected 
body. Its most important power lay in its 
control over the revenue and expenditure of 
the government. For some time, it remained 
an agency of the kings through which they 
levied and collected taxes. With the increase 
in the representation of merchants and other 
non-feudal classes, it tried to defend their 
interests. When the Tudor kings established 
their despotic rule, they maintained a sem- 
blance of considering the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The Tudor rule was supported by the 
merchants and Parliament functioned more or 
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less as a rubber stamp of the kings. The same 
Parliament, however, revolted against the later, 
absolute rule of the Stuart king. 


Conflict between Parliament and 
Monarchy 


By the time of the Stuarts, a great expan- 
sion of the new gentry had taken place. This 
new class consisted of rich landowners, wealthy 
merchants, lawyers and high government 
officials. The Reformation had made this class 
rich because they had bought church lands 
confiscated and sold by the Tudor kings, 
People of this class were represented in 
Parliament, and their interests came into 
conflict with the Stuart kings. The Stuarts 
were the upholders of the theory of ‘ Divine 
Right’ of kings. They believed that they 
derived their authority directly from God and 
were responsible to no other body. When 
Parliament refused to grant money, the Stuart 
kings levied tariff duties, sold titles of nobility 
and imposed taxes and extorted loans from 
wealthy merchants without asking Parliament. 
The Stuart King Charles I persisted in these 
illegal methods, for he needed money to fight 
wars against Spain, France and Holland, 
Thus, his conflict with Parliament grew. 


Ideas and Religion 


Many developments in the spheres of ideas 
and religion helped in undermining the posi- 
tion of the English monarchy and provided 
momentum in Parliament’s struggle against 
the king. Traditional views in the fields of 
theology and political philosophy had been 
challenged since the time of the Renaissance 
and Reformation. Following the theories of 
scientists such as Copernicus, Galileo and 
Newton about the nature of the physical world, 
teachings of the Bible were questioned. Some 
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people came to believe that the world was a 
machine governed by the laws of nature which 
could be understood and made use of by man. 
Existing theories of religion could not help 
man in understanding this world and should 
be replaced by science, they said. Ideas of 
religious liberty, political equality and indivi- 
dual freedom spread. Some people advocated 
a democratic form of government based on the 
popular will. Monarchy as an institution was 
condemned by a few only, though most people 
believed that Parliament was above the king 
and could remove him. 

The religious conflict helped in unifying the 
people against the king. There was a demand 
for reform of the Church of England which 
had been established by Elizabeth I. This 
movement was led by Puritans whose creeds 
were becoming popular, particularly with the 
new gentry. The Puritans had a large 
majority in Parliament. They asked for the 
abolition of certain church ceremonies and 
wanted only educated persons to be made 
ministers of the church, King Charles I, who 
was a follower of the Church of England, was 
very unpopular with the Puritans who feared 
the revival of the Catholic Church. However, 
the religious conflict in itself was not wholly 
responsible for the civil war that was soon to 
come. It coincided with the conflicts between 
the middle class, or new gentry, and the 
monarchy. An increasing share in the govern- 
ment was the principal desire of the new 
gentry. 


Civil War 


In 1640, Charles I was involved in a war 
with the Scots and was forced to call Parlia- 
ment for money. But Parliament forced him 
to abolish a tax called ship-money, and to 
sign a bill agreeing not to dissolve Parliament 
without its own consent. Finding his position 
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threatened, the king decided to deal with 
Parliament severely. He came in person to 
Parliament to arrest five of its members. 
However, ‘the birds were flown’; they had 
left and found refuge in the city. Failing to 
arrest them and seeing the defiant mood of 
the city, the king left with his followers for 
the north of England to mobilize support 
against Parliament. 

The war started in August 1642. The 
supporters of the king were mainly in the 
north and west and belonged to the nobility, 
the Anglican clergy and the Roman Catholics. 
They were called cavaliers. The supporters of 
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Parliament were drawn from the south and 
east and belonged to the new gentry and the 
Puritans. They were called roundheads be- 
cause they cropped their hair close, unlike 
the style of long curled hair worn by the 
cavaliers, 

Fighting continued for five years. In the 
end Parliament was victorious. Charles I was 
captured and publicly executed in 1649. 
Parliament abolished the House of Lords and 
established a republic. 
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The Glorious Revolution — 1688 


The republic lasted only eleven years. It 
was not a republic in the real sense of the 
term. Cromwell, who had played the most 


important role in defeating the king, became 
the “Lord Protector’. He was a military 
dictator and had absolute command of a 
powerful army. After his death, the monarchy 


was restored and the son of the executed king, 
Charles II, was made king. He and 
successor, James II, tried to assert the 
superiority of monarchy. But feelings against 
this kind of rule had grown too strong. In 
1688 a group of politicians invited William of 
Orange, the husband of James II’s daughter 
Mary and the ruler of Holland, to become 
king. Without firing a shot, William reached 
London and James II fled to France. The 
throne was granted to William and Mary 
jointly. This event is known as the Glorious 
Revolution. 


his 


Supremacy of Parliamentary Power 


The Glorious Revolution, which was a 
bloodless revolution, completely destroyed the 
doctrine of the ‘ Divine Right’ of kings in 
England. Parliament enacted a Bill of Rights 
in 1689 which provided that suspension of laws, 
levying of taxes, and raising an army could be 
done only with the consent of Parliament 
which would meet more frequently. It pro- 
vided trial by jury, the tight to petition, and 
freedom from excessive bails, fines and punish- 
ments for persons accused or convicted of 
crimes. 

The Glorious Revolution marked the triumph 
of Parliament over monarchy. William and 
Mary had received the crown from Parliament 
and were dependent upon Parliament for keep- 
ing it. No longer were English kings to have 
independent authority of their own. Through 
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an Act of Settlement (1701) Parliament chose 
the successors of William and Mary, thus 
affirming the principle that the monarchy was 
dependent upon Parliament. 

The consequences of the Civil War and the 
Glorious Revolution won the new gentry or 
middle class a firm position of political author- 
ity in England. In the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, Parliament was dominated by the middle 
class. The right to vote was limited to the 
propertied people. Others were thus excluded 
from Parliament. There was a movement of the 
common people, known as ‘the Levellers and 
the Diggers’, during the time of Cromwell to 
abolish the distinctions based on property. 
These movements were crushed but the middle 
class, which now had political power, continued 
to oppose the privileges of the nobility and 
the clergy. They were also interested in the 
development of an economy unfettered by 
any feudal restrictions. Eventually they 
triumphed. The great expansion of the 
economy and the growth of a modern capitalist 
society in the 18th and 19th centuries in Eng- 
land were the direct result of the Civil War 
and the Glorious Revolution. 


Growth of Democracy in England 


Throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the demand for popular participation in 
Parliament through its House of Commons 
grew. Campaigns to extend the right to vote 
to every citizen were waged. These campaigns 
were led by radical leaders who represented 
the interests of workers and city poor, and 
by those representing the industrialists who 
had appeared on the scene as a result of the 
Industrial Revolution. Until 1832, representa- 
tion in Parliament was based not on population 
but on election districts — shires and boroughs. 
Many of these were no longer populated except 
for a few houses, while new towns and cities 
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with large populations had no representation, 
Under the Act of 1832, the old unpopulated 
areas or rotten boroughs were abolished and 
their seats were given to new towns and cities, 
At this time also, the right to vote for repre- 
sentatives was extended to those who owned 
or rented a house of a certain value in the 
towns and in the villages — about 10 per cent 
of the people. You learned in the last chapter 
that Englishmen’s struggle for the right to vote 
extended over a very long time, indeed. In 
fact, it was about 250 years after Parliament 
became supreme that it was also a truly 
representative body of all the people. 

With the increase in the representation in 
the House of Commons, the importance of the 
non-representative house of Parliament, the 
House of Lords which was revived after 
Cromwell, declined. This house exists to this 
day, but its powers have been greatly curbed. 
Now it can only delay the passage of laws 
approved by the House of Commons. This 
change in the nature of Parliament, from a 
council consisting of barons with negligible 
powers to a supreme and truly representative 
body, has brought continuous benefits to 
English society as a whole. At the same time, 
it has served as an example for other govern- 
ments throughout the world. That is why 
the British Parliament is sometimes called the 
“Mother of Parliaments’. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


While some Englishmen were battling at 
home for improvements of Parliament and 
reforms in religion, others were adventuring 
across the Atlantic to establish colonies and 
trade in the Americas. In a previous chapter 
you read about the discovery and exploration 
of the Americas. Early in the 17th century 
European countries began to make settlements 
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there. In North America, colonies were estab- 
lished by France, Holland, and Spain as well 
as by England. In the 18th century, England 
drove France out of the eastern part of the 
continent and Canada. She had taken New 
Netherlands from the Dutch earlier, changing 
its name to New York. 


The English Colonies in America 


By the middle of the 18th century there 
were 13 English colonies in North America 
along the Atlantic Coast. Landless peasants, 
people seeking religious freedom, traders, and 
profiteers had settled there. The bulk of 
the population consisted of independent 
farmers. Infant industries had developed in 
such products as wool, flax, and leather, In 
the north there were fishing and ship-building. 
In the south, large plantations like feudal 
manors had grown up where tobacco and 
cotton were grown with slave labourers brought 
from Africa. Trade between the colonists and 
Europe had become lively and prosperous. 

Each colony had a local assembly elected by 
qualified voters. These assemblies enacted 
laws concerning local matters, levied taxes and 
developed skill in self-government. However, 
they were under the rule of the mother 
country. By the 18th century, the colonists 
found the laws which the English Government 
imposed upon them more and more objec- 
tionable. The idea of being an independent 
nation grew and developed into the Revolu- 
tionary War in which the colonists gained 
their independence. 


Causes of American War of 
Independence 


The colonial policy of England in economic 
matters was the primary cause of resentment 


in the American colonies. You will remember 
from your study of Chapter 6, that in Europe 
at this time, the theories of mercantilism 
dominated the policies of all governments, 
England’s application of mercantilism meant 
that the American colonies could not develop 
an economy of their own. The British Parlia- 
ment had forbidden them to use non-British 
ships in their trade. Certain products such as 
tobacco, cotton and sugar could be exported 
only to England. Heavy duties were imposed 
on the import of goods in the colonies from 
other places. The colonies were also forbidden 
to start certain industries, for example, iron 
works and textiles. They were forced to 
import these goods from England. Thus, in 
every possible way, the growth of industry 
and trade of the colonies was impeded. 

The British also angered the colonists by 
issuing a proclamation to prevent them from 
moving west into new lands. English aristo- 
crats had bought lands in America and got 
rents from the farmers. They wanted to 
keep the colonists as renters, But many colon- 
ists rebelled against the authorities, moved 
into the wilderness and occupied land by hook 
or by crook. 

As a result of continuous wars in Europe 
the British Government was burdened with 
debt. It needed money. In 1765, the British 
Parliament passed the Stamp Act which 
imposed stamp taxes on all business trans- 
actions with the American colonies. Revenue 
stamps up to 20 shillings were to be affixed to 
newspapers, legal documents and other papers. 
This act aroused violent resentment among 
all sections of the colonists and led them to 
boycott British goods. There were uprisings 
in many towns and tax collectors were killed. 
The colonists claimed that since the British 
Parliament had no representatives from the 
colonies, it had no right to levy taxes on them. 
The revenue from these taxes, they said, was 
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2. Tuomas Paine. Political philosopher, fiery orator and prolific 
writer, he published a constant stream of articles and pamphlets 
(among others, Rights of Man and Common Sense), urged people in 
England, America and France to fight for their liberty and became 


an international revolutionary. 
tion Service, New Delhi). 


used not in the interests of the colonies but 
for the British empire. 

The American revolutionaries were inspired 
by the ideas of English philosophers of the 
17th century. These philosophers — Locke, 
Harrington, Milton — believed that men had 
certain fundamental rights which no govern- 
ment had the right to infringe. American 
thinkers, especially Thomas Jefferson, were also 
inspired by what French philosophers were 


(Courtesy: United States Informa- 
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saying and writing at that time. 
Jefferson asserted the colonists’ 
right to rebellion, and encouraged 
their increasing desire for indepen- 
dence. Support for independence 
was forcefully expressed by Thomas 
Paine, who detested theinequalities 
of English society, and had come 
to America. In a pamphlet call- 
ed Common Sense, he wrote, “ It 
was repugnant to reason to sup- 
pose that this Continent can long 
remain subject to any external 
power... there is something absurd 
in supposing a Continent to be per- 
petually governed by an island.” 


The Massachusetts Assembly 


Leaders in the Massachusetts 
Colony called together representa- 
tives from other colonies to con- 
sider their common problems. 
They agreed and declared that 
the British Parliament had no 
right to levy taxes on them. ‘No 
taxation without representation ’ 
was the slogan they adopted. And 
they threatened to stop the import 
of British goods. The threat led 
Britain to repeal the Stamp Act, 
but Parliament still insisted 
that it had the right to levy 
taxes. Then Parliament imposed a tax on 
consumer goods coming into the colonies such 
as paper, glass, tea, and paint. Again the 
colonies objected saying that only their own 
assemblies had the right to raise money through 


taxes. In protest, the colonies cut down the 
British imports by one-half. The British 
withdrew the plan, leaving only the 


tax on tea to assert their right to levy 
taxes, 
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3. RIOTS over THE STAMP ACT. 
throughout the American colonies the day the Stamp Act went into 
effect. The illustration shows burning of stamps in the streets. 
(Courtesy: United States Information Service, New Delhi). 


The Boston Tea Party 


The tax on tea led to trouble. In 1773, 
several colonies refused to unload the tea 
coming in English ships. In Boston, when 
the governor ordered a ship to be unloaded, a 
group of citizens, dressed as American Indians, 
boarded the ship and dumped the crates of 
tea into the water. Historians have called 
this ‘the Boston Tea Party’. The British 


Demonstrations broke out 
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Government then closed the port 
of Boston to alltradeand precipita- 
ted the uprising of the colonies. 


The Philadelphia Congress 
and the Declaration of 
Independence 


The representatives of the thir- 
teen American colonies met as a 
group in what is called the First 
Continental Congress at Philadel- 
phia in 1774. This 
appealed to the British King to 
Temove restrictions on industries 
and trade and not to impose any 
taxes without their consent. ‘The 
king declared their action a 
mutiny and ordered troops to be 
sent to suppress it. The colonics 
then planned for military defence 
with local troops or militia. In 
1775, the first battle of the 
Revolution was fought when a 


congress 


thousand British soldiers met 
the colonial militia in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 


On July 4, 1776, the Second 
Continental Congress adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. It 
contained truly revolutionary 
ideas. The Declaration asserted 
“that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these rights are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness”. The Declaration ad- 
vanced the principle that the people are the 
source of authority and affirmed the people’s 
right to set up their own government. The 
Declaration also stated that the American 
colonies had been oppressed by the British 
Government and that “these United Colonies 
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4. THE DESTRUCTION OF TEA AT BOSTON HARBOUR BY NATHANIEL CURRIER, 1849. (Courtesy: United States 
Information Service, New Delhi). 


are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states”. Up to this time the 
colonists had been fighting for their rights as 
Englishmen. After the Declaration in 1776, 
they fought for their right to be an indepen- 
dent nation. 


The War of Independence 


George Washington was put in command 
of the American forces. He had experience 
in fighting the French in America. The first 
battles took place in and around Boston. 
Then Britain sent a force to Canada with the 
plan to march it south to meet another British 
force, and so cut the American colonies in 


half. But a British general spoilt the plan. 
As the British marched south, the Americans 
met and defeated them. This victory of the 
rough American militiamen against a trained 
British force gave the Americans confidence. 
The French Government now decided to help 
the colonies with troops, supplies and funds — 
to embarrass Britain, France’s old enemy. 
Other enemies of Britain, Spain and Holland, 
were soon fighting the British elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, trouble was brewing for Britain 
at home. There was a threat of rebellion in 
Ireland; strong leaders in Parliament were 
opposing the war with the colonists. The war 
ended in 1781 when the British commander, 
Cornwallis, later to become governor-general 
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5. DECLARATION oF INDEPENDENCE. 
drafted by Thomas Jefferson. 
United States Information Service, New Del hi). 


in India, surrendered. Two years later, in 
1783, the Treaty of Paris was signed and 
Britain recognized the independence of its 
former thirteen colonies. 


The American Constitution 


When the war of independence started, each 
of the thirteen colonics was a separate state 
with its own army, boundaries, customs duties 
and finances. But they co-operated against a 
common enemy. In 1781, as states of the 
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The illustration shows the first few lines of the Declaration as 
The draft was approved 


after a few minor changes. (Courtesy : 


United States, they united through a plan for 
a national government called the Articles of 
Confederation. They sent their representatives 
to the Congress, but the national government 
under the Articles was very weak. It could 
not levy taxes, nor regulate trade between the 
states. It had no rights over the states and 
their people. There was jealousy and quarrel- 
ling. The new nation was about to fall apart. 
A constitutional convention was called in 
Philadelphia to frame a new constitution which 
came into effect in 1789. It established a 
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6. SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


republican form of government at a time 
when states in other parts of the world were 
governed by monarchies. The American Con- 
stitution set up a federal system under which 
powers were divided between a central or 
federal government and the state governments. 

Under the constitution, the federal govern- 
ment became the supreme authority, though 
the individual states retained a considerable 
amount of independence in local matters. 
The executive functions were separated from 
the legislative or law-making functions. A 
president, elected for a term of four years, 
was the chief executive authority. The 
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The painting by John Trumbull shows standing, 
centre, left to right: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Robert Livingstone, Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin. (Courtesy: United States Information Service, New Delhi). 


American Congress, or law-making body, 
consisted of two houses—the House of 
Representatives, whose members were elected 
by each state on the basis of population, and 
the Senate made up of two members from 
each state. The Supreme Court was the chief 
judicial authority in the country and had 
very wide powers. It was the guardian of the 
constitution and had the power to declare 
laws unconstitutional. ` 

Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and his followers campaigned 
for the addition of a Bill of Rights to the 
federal constitution. This was done through 
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ten amendments which guaranteed many rights 
to the American people. The most noted of 
these are freedom of speech, press, and religion, 
and justice under law. 

The constitution marked the emergence of 
the United States of America as a nation in 
world history. It was the first republican 
constitution ever framed in history and is 
still in operation. 


Significance of the American Revolution 


The words of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence regarding the equality of all men and 


the ‘unalienable rights’ of man electrified 
the atmosphere in America and outside. 
Lafayette, the French general who fought on 
the side of American revolutionaries, was 
soon to become a hero of the French Revolu- 
tion. Thomas Paine, a kind of international 
revolutionary, also participated in the French 
Revolution. By its example, the American 
Revolution inspired many revolutionaries in 
France and revolutions in Europe later in 
the 19th century. It encouraged Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies in Central and 
South America to rebel and gain their 
independence. 
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The main achievement of the American 
Revolution was the establishment of a republic. 
This republic was not truly democratic. The 
tight to vote was limited. Negroes — still 
slaves — American Indians, and women had 
no vote. Election laws in all states favoured 
men of property for many years. But progress 
towards democracy began. In some states, 
state religion was abolished, along with reli- 
gious qualifications for holding public offices. 
The foundations of aristocracy were attacked, 
by abolishing such privileges as quit-rents and 
titles. But for slavery, compared with other 
governments at that time, the American 
republic was very democratic. 


The Growth of a Nation 


Early in the 19th century, many new areas 
were added to the United States. The vast 
territory in the middle of the continent known 
as Louisiana was purchased from France. 
Florida was acquired from Spain. By the 
1850s, after a war with Mexico, the United 
States had extended its boundaries to the 
Pacific Occan. Figure 29 shows this ex- 
pansion. People had continued to move west. 
Increasing settlements in the west brought 
increasing conflicts between the southern states 
that wanted to extend slavery to the western 
territories and the northern states that ob- 
jected to a slave economy. 

Change of a revolutionary significance came 
with the civil war when slave-owning states 
of the south seceded from the Union and set 
up a separate government. Civil war raged 
from 1861 to 1865, and ended in the defeat of 
the southern states. It was a victory for 
the capitalistic industrial states of the north 
over the slave-owning states of the south. 
The federal government abolished slavery, 
and progress towards democracy continued. 
It still goes on. The struggle of the Negroes 


7. The Declaration of Independence stated that “ all 
men are created equal”, but slavery continued for about 
90 years after the signing of the Declaration. The 
illustration shows a slave auction in Virginia in 1861. 
Slavery led to the civil war. 


to make equal rights a reality has gained 
strength and certain steps in that direction 
have been taken only recently. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The French Revolution was brewing while 
the American War of Independence was being 
fought. Conditions in France were vastly 
different from those in the new world, but 
many of the same revolutionary ideas were at 
work. The French Revolution, however, was 
more world-shaking than the American. It 
became a widespread upheaval over which 
no one could remain neutral. 


Social Conditions in 18th Century 
France 


To understand how and why the French 
Revolution occurred, we have to understand 
French society of that time as a whole. We 
have to realize, also, that conditions in France 
were no worse than conditions that existed 
in other parts of Europe. Autocratic, 
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extravagant rulers, privileged nobles and 
clergy, landless peasants, jobless workers, un- 
equal taxation—the list of hardships endured 
by the common people is a very long one. 
France was a strong and powerful state in the 
18th century. She had seized vast terri- 
tories in North America, islands in the West 
Indies, and Madagascar in Africa. However, 
despite its outward strength, the French 
monarchy was facing a crisis which was to 
lead to its destruction. 


Privileged Classes or Estates 


French society was divided into classes, or 
estates. There were two privileged classes, 
the clergy and the nobility. These were 
known as the First Estate and the Second 
Estate respectively. The First Estate con- 
sisted of about 130,000 clerics. The nobility 
or Second Estate numbered about 80,000 
families or 400,000 persons. People in these 
two classes were exempted from almost all 
taxes. They controlled most of the adminis- 
trative posts and all the high-ranking posts 
in the army. In a population of 25,000,000 
people, these two classes together owned 
about 40 per cent of the total land of 
France. Their incomes came primarily from 
their large land-holdings. A minority of these 
also depended on pensions and gifts from the 
king. They considered it beneath their dignity 
to trade or engage in manufacture or to do any 
work, 

The life of nobles everywhere was charac- 
terized by extravagance and luxury. Hence 
their expenses were rising while their incomes 
from land were falling, due to inflation. 
Some administrative posts had been given to 
competent men of the middle class. In des- 
peration, the nobles started to take over some 
of these posts. They also started demanding 
more money and services from the peasants as 
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feudal dues. There were, of course, poorer 
sections in these two top estates. They were 
discontented and blamed the richer members 
of their class for their misery. 


The Third Estate 


The rest of the people of France were called 
the Third Estate. They were the common 
people and numbered about 95 per cent of the 
total population. People of the Third Estate 
were the unprivileged people. However, there 
were many differences in their wealth and style 
of living. 

The Peasants — The largest section of the 
Third Estate consisted of the peasants, almost 
80 per cent of the total population of France. 
The lives of this vast class were wretched. 
Most of the peasants were free, unlike the 
serfs in the Middle Ages, and unlike the serfs 
in eastern Europe in the 18th century. Many 
owned their own lands. But a great majority 
of the French peasants were landless or had 
very small holdings. They could earn hardly 
enough for subsistence. The plight of the 
tenants and share-croppers was worse. After 
rents, the peasant’s share was reduced to one- 
third or one-fourth of what he produced. 
The people who worked on land for wages 
lived on even less. 

Certain changes in agriculture in the 18th 
century France further worsened the condition 
of the peasant. He could no longer take wood 
from the forests or graze his flocks on un- 
cultivated land. The burden of taxation was 
intolerable. Besides taxes, there was also 
“forced labour” which had been a feudal 
privilege of the lord and which was more and 
more resorted to for public works. There 
were taxes for local roads and bridges, the 
church, and other needs of the community. 
A bad harvest under these conditions inevit- 
ably led to starvation and unrest. 
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The Middle Classes — Not all the Third 
Estate worked on the land. There were the 
artisans, workers and poor people living in 
towns and cities. Then there was the middle 
class or the bourgeoisie. This class consisted 
of the educated people — the writers, doctors, 
judges, lawyers, teachers, civil servants — 
and the richer people who were merchants, 
bankers and manufacturers. Economically, 
this class was the most important one. It 
was the forerunner of the builders of industries 
which were to transform economic and social 
life in the 19th century. 

The merchant-business groups, though new 
in history, had grown very important and rich, 
helped by the trade with French colonies in 
America. They had also started buying land 
and some had large holdings. Since these 
people had money, the state, clergy and nobi- 
lity were in debt to them. However, the 
middle class had no political rights. It had 
no social status, and its members had to suffer 
many humiliations. For example, the mother 
of a wealthy man was asked to vacate the 
theatre box she was occupying for a nobleman. 
Under the existing system, the middle class 
could not develop further. The total destruc- 
tion of the old feudal order was essential for 
its growth. 

The Artisans and City Workers — The condi- 
tion of the city poor—the workers and 
artisans — was inhuman in the 18th-century 
France. They were looked upon as inferior 
creatures without any rights. No worker 
could leave his job for another without 
the employer’s consent and a certificate 
of good conduct. Workers not having a 
certificate could be arrested. They had 
to toil for long hours from early morning 
to late at night. They, too, paid heavy 
taxes. 

The oppressed workers formed many secret 
societies and frequently resorted to strikes 
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and rebellion. This group was to become 
the backbone of the French Revolution, and 
the city of Paris was to play an important 
part. It had a population of more than 
500,000. In this number was an army of 
rebels, waiting for an opportunity to strike at 
the old order. 


The Monarchy 


At the head of the French state stood the 
king, an absolute monarch, Louis XVI was 
the king of France when the revolution broke 
out. He was a man of mediocre intelligence, 
obstinate and indifferent to the work of the 
government. Brain work, it is said, depressed 
him. His beautiful but ‘ empty-headed ’ wife, 
Marie Antoinette, squandered money in festi- 
vities and interfered in state appointments 
to promote her favourites. Louis showered 
favours and pensions upon his friends, too. 
There were about 15,000 officers or ‘ gilded 
idlers’ in the palace who consumed about 
9 per cent of the revenue. The state was 
always faced by financial troubles as one would 
expect. Keeping huge armies and waging wars 
made matters worse. Finally, it brought the 
state to bankruptcy. 


The Intellectual Movement 


Discontent or even wretchedness is not 
enough to make a successful revolution. Some 
one must help the discontented to focus on 
an ‘enemy’ and provide ideals to fight for. 
In other words, revolutionary thinking and 
ideas must precede revolutionary action. 
France, in the 18th century, had many revolu- 
tionary thinkers. Without the ideas spread 
by these economists and philosophers, the 
French Revolution would simply have been 
an outbreak of violence. 
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Rationalism: The Age of Reason 


Because of the ideas expressed by the 
French intellectuals, the 18th century has 
been called the ‘ Age of Reason’. Christian- 
ity had taught that man was born to 
suffer. The French revolutionary philosophers 
asserted that man was born to be happy. 
They believed that man can attain happiness 
if reason is allowed to destroy prejudice and 
reform man’s institutions. They either denied 
the existence of God or ignored Him. In 
place of God they asserted the doctrine of 
“Nature ’ and the need to understand its laws. 
They urged faith in reason. The power of 
reason alone, they said, was sufficient to build 
a perfect society. 


Attack on the Clergy 


The clergy were the first to feel the attack 
of the French philosophers. A long series of 
scientific advances dating back to the Renais- 
sance helped in their campaign against the 
clergy. Voltaire, one of the most famous 
French writers of the time, though not an 
atheist, believed all religions absurd and against 
reason. After Voltaire, other philosophers, 
atheists and materialists gained popularity. 
They believed that man’s destiny is in this 
world rather than in heaven. Writings attack- 
ing Catholicism fed the fires of revolution be- 
cause it was the Church that gave support to 
autocratic monarchy and the old feudal order. 
Every attack on the clergy was an attack on 
the old social order. 


The Economists 


The French economists of the time were 
called ‘ physiocrats ’. They believed in laissez- 
faire, about which you read in the last chapter. 
According to this theory, you may remember, 
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a person must be left free to manage and 
dispose of his property in the way he thinks 


best. Like the English and American revolu- 
tionaries before them, the physiocrats said 
that taxes should be imposed only with the 
consent of those on whom they are levied, 
These ideas were a direct denial of the 


privileges and feudal rights that protected the 
upper classes. 


Democracy 


The philosopher-writer, Montesquieu, thought 
about the kind of government that is best 
suited to man and outlined the principles of 
republican democracy. However, it was Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau who asserted the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty and democracy. He 
said, “ Man is born free, yet everywhere he is 
in chains”. He talked of the ‘ state of nature’ 
when man was free, and said that freedom 
was lost by the emergence of property. He 
recognized property in modern societies as a 
“necessary evil’. What was needed, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, was a new ‘social contract ’ 
to guarantee the freedom, equality and happi- 
ness which man had enjoyed in the state of 
nature. Rousseau’s theories also contained 
a principle that had been written into the 
American Declaration of Independence: no 
political system can maintain itself without 
“the consent of the governed’, 


Outbreak of the Revolution 


In 1789, Louis XVI’s need for money com- 
pelled him to agree to a meeting of the States- 
General — the old feudal assembly. There had 
been no such meeting since 1614. Now Louis 
wanted to obtain its consent for new loans 
and taxes. All three Estates were represented 
in this assembly, but each was meeting 
separately. On June 17, 1789, members 
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8. STORMING oF THE BASTILLE, 14 Jury 1789. 
(Courtesy: French Embassy, New Delhi). 


of the Third Estate, claiming to represent 96 
per cent of the nation’s population, declared 
themselves the National Assembly. On June 
20, they found their meeting-hall occupied by 
royal guards but, determined to meet, they 
moved to the nearby royal tennis-court to 
work out a constitution. Louis then made 
preparations to break up the assembly. 
Troops were called; rumours spread that 
leading members of the Assembly would soon 
be arrested. This enraged the people who 
began to gather in their thousands. They 
were soon joined by guards. They surround- 
ed the Bastille, a state prison, on July 14. 
After a four-hour siege, they broke open 
the doors, freeing all the prisoners. The fall 
of the Bastille symbolized the fall of 
autocracy. July 14 is still a national holiday 
in France. 

The king and the court were bewildered by 
the news. The next day when Louis was told 
what had happened in the Assembly and in 
Paris, he exclaimed, “ But this is a revolt.” 
“No, sire,’ replied the courtier who had 
brought the news, “It is a revolution.” 


After July 14, 1789, Louis XVI was king 
only in name. The National Assembly began 
to enact laws. Following the fall of the 
Bastille, revolts spread to other towns and 
cities and finally into the countryside. The 
National Assembly adopted the famous Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and Citizens. It 
specified the equality of all men before the 
law, eligibility of all citizens for all public 
offices, freedom from arrest or punishment 
without proven cause, freedom of speech and 
press. Most important of all to the middle 
class, it required equitable distribution of the 
burdens of taxation and rights of private 
property. The revolutionary importance of 
this declaration for Europe cannot be over- 
estimated. Every government in Europe was 
based on privilege. If these ideas were applied, 
the entire old order of Europe would be 
destroyed. 


War and End of Autocracy 


The people of France were soon involved 
in a war to defend the Revolution and the 
nation. Many nobles and clerics fled the 
country and encouraged foreign governments 
to intervene in France against the Revolution. 
The king and the queen tried to escape from 
France in disguise but they were recognized 
and brought back as captives and traitors. 

The old National Assembly was replaced 
by a Legislative Assembly. This Assembly 
took over the property of those people who 
had fled. It sent word to the Austrian 
emperor, who was mobilizing support against 
France, to renounce every treaty directed 
against the French nation. When the emperor 
refused, the Legislative Assembly declared 
war. 

Soon France was fighting Austria, Prussia, 
and Savoy in Italy. The three were 
supported by an army of French exiles. 
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9. The National Assembly had adopted the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen in 1789. Ti set 
forth, in its own words, ‘a solemn declaration of the natural, inalienable and sacred rights of man”. It 


declared, “ Men ave born and remain Sree and equal in rights ”. 


The Declaration of the Rights of Man and 


Citizen shown above was formulated by Robespierre in 1792. It stated: “Tt is essential and urgent that each 


citizen knows the rights which he acquires by birth so that he is able to affirm them and get them recognized. 
As ignorance is the basis of despotism, man will be truly free the day when he is able to say to the tyrants? 


‘Depart! I am big enough to be able to govern myself 1°” (Courtesy: French Embassy, New Delhi). 


France had destroyed feudalism and monarchy 
and founded new institutions based on liberty 
and equality, whereas in these countries the 
old way of life remained. The commander- 
in-chief of the Austro-Prussian forces stated 
that the aim was to suppress anarchy in 
France and to restore the king's authority. 
The French revolutionaries replied by offering 
‘fraternity and assistance’ to all people 
wishing to destroy the old order in their 
countries, 


The king and queen were tried and executed 
in 1792. This was followed by a declaration 
of war against Britain, Holland, Spain and 
Hungary. Then, a radical group, the Jacobins, 
believing in direct democracy, came to power. 
Fearing that the Revolution was in danger, this 
group began a bloody “Reign of Terror’. In 14 
months, some 17,000 people, many of them 
innocent, were tried and executed. Countless 
others died in mass killings. The violence 
subsided and a new constitution was drawn 
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up. But the army became increasingly power- 
ful and this led to the rise of Napoleon, who 
was soon to declare himself Emperor of the 
French Republic. 


The Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars 


From 1792 to 1815, France was engaged 
in war almost continuously. It was a war 


between France and other states, and also 
social systems. 


between two Because of 


10. SKETCH OF QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE ON THE 
WAY TO EXECUTION BY THE FAMOUS REVOLU- 
TIONARY ARTIST J. L. Davip. (Courtesy: French 
Embassy, New Delhi). 


this, it has been termed an international civil 
war. In this war, France was alone 
militarily. However, till Napoleon became 
emperor, almost every enlightened person in 


the world 
Revolution. 

Between 1793 and 1796 French armies con- 
quered almost all of western Europe. Figures 
30 and 31 show Europe in 1789 and the French 
conquests that followed. When Napoleon 
pressed on to Malta, Egypt and Syria (1797-99), 
the French were ousted from Italy. After 
Napoleon seized power, France, recovered the 
territories she had lost and defeated Austria 
in 1805, Prussia in 1806, and Russia in 1807. 
On the sea the French could not score against 
the stronger British navy. Finally, an alliance 
of almost all Europe defeated France at 
Leipzig in 1813. These allied forces later 
occupied Paris and Napoleon was defeated. 
His attempt at recovery was foiled at the 
battle of Waterloo in June 1815. The peace 
settlement, which involved all Europe, took 
place at the Congress of Vienna. 


sympathized with the French 


Consequences of the Revolution 
in France 


A principal result of the Revolution was 
the destruction of feudalism in France and 
its replacement by modern capitalism based 
on private property. Property in the capital- 
ist sense meant marketable, divisible wealth, 
accessible to all, as against feudal property 
which was primarily in the form of land. 
All the laws of the old feudal regime were 
annulled. Church lands and lands held in 
common by the community were bought by 
the middle classes. The lands of nobles 
were also confiscated. Privileged classes were 
abolished. After Napoleon seized power, the 
Napoleonic code was introduced; it was de- 
signed specifically to protect property. Out 
of 2000 articles in the code, about 800 dealt 
with property. New political institutions were 
created which helped in preserving the new 
economic system. 
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Nationalism and Democracy colonies. 
The French Revolution brought the term 
‘nation’ in its modern meaning into being. 


Now France meant ‘the French’ or destroyed. 


‘French people’, and not 
merely the territories known as 
France. This nation recognized 
no interest on earth, and no 


law or authority above its 
own. ‘The people’ and ‘the 
nation’ when identified as 
one was a revolutionary idea. 
The Republic was a natural 
corollary to this idea. When 
Napoleon became emperor he 


called himself the ‘Emperor of 
the French Republic’ and not 
Emperor of France. 

This concept of nation helped 
to give the new France her mili- 
tary strength. Her army had 
consisted of revolutionary citizens 
with the entire nation behind 
them. In a war in which almost 
all of Europe was ranged against 
France, she would have had no 


chance with a professional 
army. 

Under the Jacobin consti- 
tution all people were given 
the vote and the right of 
insurrection. The constitution 
stated that the government 
must provide the people 


with work or livelihood. The 
happiness of all was proclaim- 
ed as the aim of government. 
Though it was never really put 
into effect, it was the first 
genuinely democratic constitution 
in history. The government 
abolished slavery in the French 


Napoleon’s rise to power was 
a step backward. 
destroyed the Republic and established an 
empire, the idea of the republic could not be 


However, though he 
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The Common People 


The Revolution had come about with the 
support and blood of common people — the 
city poor and the peasants. Naturally, these 
people demanded a reward. It was because 
of this that universal franchise was pro- 
claimed. In 1792, for the first time in history, 
workers, peasants and other non-propertied 
classes were given equal political rights. 

The right to vote and elect representatives 
did not solve the problems of the common 
people. The peasants got their lands. But 
for the workers and artisans — the people who 
were the backbone of the revolutionary move- 
ment — the Revolution did not bring real 
equality. Rather it substituted the rule of 
bourgeois property for feudal property. To 
them, real equality could come only with 
economic equality. You will read about the 
struggle for economic equality in later pages 
of this chapter. 


Effect of the Revolution 
Outside France 


The wars in which France was engaged with 
other European countries resulted in French 
occupation of vast areas of Europe. Every- 
where the French went they carried their ideas 
of liberty and equality with them, shaking the 
old feudal order. Under Napoleon, the French 
became conquerors rather than liberators. 
However, their conquests still disturbed the 
existing systems and laid the foundations of 
modern societies in the countries occupied. 
Some countries — Spain, for example — carried 
out some reforms on their own. Outside 
Europe, in Central and South America, French 
revolutionary ideas as well as the success of 
the American War of Independence inspired 
Portuguese and Spanish colonists. Most of 
these colonies soon fought for and gained their 


11. Under Napoleon, the revolutionary war became 
a war of conquest. The illustration based on a sketch 
by the famous Spanish artist Goya shows the killing of 
the Spaniards by the French soldiers. 


independence. The tiny island of Haiti, a 
French possession in the new world, became the 
first Negro republic. 

Even though they could defeat France, and 
restore monarchy, the leading powers of 
Europe did not succeed in maintaining the old 
order either in France or in the countries that 
the Revolution had reached. The political 
and social systems of the 18th century were 
dead never to be born again. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The next revolution to affect the course of 
world history occurred in Russia in 1917. 
The Russian Revolution put an end to the 
autocratic rule of the Czars and established 
the first socialist state in world history. 

You learned in Chapter 7 that in a social- 
ist economy the, means of production are 
owned and the distribution of goods regulated 
by society. You have also learned that 
capitalism, in which individuals or private 
companies own the means of production, 
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created miserable conditions for workers in 
the wake of the Industrial Revolution. Even 
though factory owners were forced to grant 
some benefits to workers as a result of the 
pressures of their unions, many evils remained. 
Meanwhile, the very basis of capitalism, or 
private ownership of means of production, 
came to be attacked. The idea grew that 
capitalism itself is evil, that society as a whole 
could benefit from production only if capitalism 
was replaced by socialism. 


Socialist Movements in the 
19th Century 


In Chapter 7 you read that the first 
socialistic ideas were advocated in France by 
philosophers such as Saint-Simon, Fourier and 
Proudhon. These philosophers viewed pro- 
perty in relation to its usefulness to society 
rather than to rights of private owners. 
Saint-Simon coined the slogan, “from each 
according to his capacity, to each according to 
his work”. This became the belief of all 
those who wanted to establish socialism. 
Tn 1848, revolutions broke out in almost every 
country of Europe. These revolutions aimed 
at achieving national unification in some 
countries, and social and economic reforms 
and political rights in all. The industrial 
workers played an important role in these 
revolutions. The revolutions were suppressed 
but workers organized themselves into indepen- 
dent political movements in many countries of 
Europe. 

Tt was at this time, in 1848, that Karl Marx 
and his life-long associate, Frederick Engels, 
published the Communist Manifesto which 
stated that the aim of workers all over the 
world was the overthrow of capitalism and 
the establishment of socialism. “ Let the 
ruling class tremble at a communist revolu- 
tion ”, the manifesto said. “ The proletarians 


have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win; working men of all 
countries unite !’” 

Marx pointed out that socialism was not 
merely desirable; it was inevitable. Capital- 
ism, he said, does not serve the needs of man 
and, like other social and economic systems in 
history, it will be replaced by a system better 
suited to human needs. Marx analysed the 
working of capitalism in his famous Das 
Kapital and pointed out the characteristics 
that would lead to its destruction. According 
to him, workers produce more ‘value’ than 
they get in the form of wages, the difference 
being appropriated by factory owners in 
the form of profits. This, Marx believed, 
constitutes the basis of conflict in a capital- 
ist society. Profits can be increased at the 
cost of workers’ wages and, therefore, the 
interests of workers and capitalists are 
irreconcilable. 

Marx showed what he considered the in- 
evitability of economic crises in capitalist 
economies as a result of the discrepancy 
between the purchasing power of workers and 
total production. These conflicts, according 
to him, would be resolved only if the private 
ownership of means of production is abolish- 
ed and the profit motive eliminated from 
the system of production. With the aboli- 
tion of private ownership, production would 
be carried on for social good rather than 
for profits for a few. The exploiting classes 
would disappear and gradually a classless 
society would emerge in which there would 
be no difference between what was good for 
the individual and for the society as a 
whole. 

The ideas of Marx had a profound influence 
on the growth of workers’ movements. Social- 
ist parties were organized in many countries 
and they became international in outlook. 
In 1864, these parties were united in the 
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International Working Men’s Association, or 
the First International. It had a member- 
ship of 5 million workers drawn from every 
country in the west. In France, in 1871, the 
workers rose in revolt and organized the Paris 
Commune which tried to establish a govern- 
ment based on socialism. The Commune was 
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Conditions in Russia before 
the Revolution 


In the 19th century, almost all Europe was 
undergoing important social, economic and 
political transformation. Most of the countries 
were republics like France or constitutional 


12. REVOLUTIONS BROKE OUT ALL OVER EUROPE IN 1848. The illustration 
the burning of the throne of the French King Louis Philippe. (Courtesy: French Embassy, 
New Delhi). 


overthrown. However, socialist parties had 
taken root in all the countries of Europe. In 
1889, the Second International was formed 
which lasted up to 1914. The socialist parties 
aimed at the overthrow of capitalism and the 
capture of political power by workers to estab- 
lish socialism. 


shows 


monarchies like England. The rule of the 
old feudal aristocracies had been replaced 
by that of the new middle classes. Russia, 
however, was still living in ‘the old world’ 
under the autocratic rule of the Czar, as the 
Russian emperors were called. Serfdom had 
been abolished in 1861, but it did not improve 
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the conditions of peasants. They still had 
miserably small holdings of land with no 
capital to develop even these. For the small 
holdings they acquired, they had to pay 
heavy redemption dues for decades. Land 
hunger of the peasants was the dominant 
social factor in Russian society. 

Due to the absence of a middle class, indus- 
trialization began very late in Russia, in the 
second half of the 19th century. Then it 
developed at a fairly fast rate, but more than 
half of the capital for investment came from 
foreign countries. Foreign investors were 
interested in quick profits and showed no 
concern for the condition of workers. Russian 
capitalists, with insufficient capital, competed 
with foreign investors by reducing workers’ 
wages. Whether factories were owned by 
foreigners or Russians, the conditions of work 
were horrible. The workers had no political 
rights and no means of gaining even minor 
reforms. The words of Marx that workers 
have ‘nothing to lose but their chains’ rang 
literally true to them. 

The Russian state under the Czars was com- 
pletely unsuited to the needs of modern times. 
Czar Nicholas II, in whose reign the Revolu- 
tion occurred, still believed in the divine right 
of kings. The preservation of absolutism was 
regarded by him as a sacred duty. He for- 
bade even the use of the word “ progress ’. 
The only people who supported the Czar were 
the nobility and the upper layers of the clergy. 
All the rest of the population in the vast 
Russian empire was hostile. The bureaucracy 
that the Czars had built was top-heavy, 
inflexible and inefficient, the members being 
recruited from amongst the privileged classes 
rather than on the basis of any ability. 

The Russian Czars had built a vast empire 
by conquest. of diverse nationalities in Europe 

and Asia (Figure 32). In these conquered 
areas, they forced the people to use the 
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Russian language and changed the cultures 
of these areas to benefit the empire. \ Also, 
Russia's imperialist expansion brought her 
into conflicts and wars with other imperialist 
powers. These wars further exposed the 


hollowness of the Czarist state. 


Growth of the Revolutionary 
Movements in Russia 


There were many peasant rebellions in” 
Russia before the 19th century but they 
were suppressed. Many Russian thinkers had 
been influenced by developments in weste 
Europe and wanted to see similar changes i 
Russia. Their efforts had helped to brin 
about the abolition of serfdom, which turned - 
out to be a hollow victory. The hopes of — 
gradual changes in the direction of constitu- 
tional, democratic government were soon 
shattered and every attempt at gradual) 
improvement seemed to end in failure. In 
the conditions that existed in Russia, even 
a moderate democrat or reformer had to be 
a revolutionary. In the last quarter of 
the 19th century, there was a movement a 
known as ‘ going to the people ’ when intellec- 
tuals started Preaching their ideas to the 
peasants. i 

When the workers’ organizations were set | 
up after industrialization began, they were 
dominated by Marx’s ideas on socialism. In 
1883, the Russian Social Democratic Party 
was formed by George Plekhanoy, a follower 
of Marx. This party along with many other ` 
Socialist groups was united into the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party in 1898. 
However, the Party was soon split over ques- 
tions of organization and policies. One group 4 
which was in a minority (hence known as the j, 
Mensheviks) favoured a party of the type © 
that existed in countries like France and 
Germany and Participated in elections to the j 
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parliaments of their countries. The majority, 
known as the Bolsheviks, were convinced that 
in a country where no democratic rights existed 
and where there was no parliament, a party 
organized on parliamentary lines would not 
be able to bring any changes. They favour- 
ed a party of those who would abide by 
the discipline of the party and work for 
revolution. 

The leader of the Bolsheviks was Vladimir 
Ilyich Ulyanov, popularly known as Lenin. 
He is regarded as one of the greatest thinkers 
of socialist movement after Marx and Engels. 
He devoted himself to the task of organiz- 
ing the Bolshevik Party as an instrument for 
bringing about revolution. His name has 
become inseparable from the Revolution 
of 1917. 


Besides the Menshevik and the Bolshevik 
parties which were the political parties of 
industrial workers, there was the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party which voiced the demands 
of the peasantry. Then there were parties of 
the non-Russian nationalities of the Russian 
empire which were working to free their lands 
from colonial oppression. 

The revolutionary movement in Russia had 
been growing when revolution occurred in 
1905. The Russian Minister of the Interior 
had advocated ‘a small victorious war’ to 
avert the revolution. However, the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904 sparked off the Revolu- 
tion of 1905. In January, a mass of peaceful 
workers was fired at while on its way to 
present a petition to the Czar. More than 
1000 of them were killed and thousands of 
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13. (Courtesy: Information 
Department of the U.S.S.R. Embassy, New Delhi). 
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others were wounded. This incident provoked 
unprecedented disturbances throughout Russia. 
Even sections of the army and the navy 
revolted. A new form of organization de- 
veloped in this revolution which proved decisive 
in the upheaval of 1917. This was the 
‘ Soviet ’, or the council of workers’ represen- 
tatives. Beginning as committees to conduct 
strikes, they became the instruments of poli- 
tical power. Soviets of peasants also were 
formed. 

In October, the Czar yielded and announced 
his manifesto granting freedom of speech, 
press and association, and conferred the power 
to make laws upon an elected body called the 
‘Duma’, The Czar’s manifesto contained 
principles which would have made Russia a 
constitutional monarchy like England. How- 
ever, the Czar soon relapsed into his old ways. 
No longer could any one hope for gradual 
reform. The 1905 Revolution proved to be a 
dress-rehearsal of the revolution that came 
in 1917. It aroused the people and pre- 
pared them for revolution. It drew soldiers 
and the people of non-Russian nationalities 
into close contact with the Russian revolu- 
tionaries. 

Hoping to satisfy his imperial ambitions by 
annexing Constantinople and the Straits of 
the Dardanelles, the Czar took Russia into the 
First World War. This proved fatal and 
brought about the final breakdown of the 
Russian autocracy. The Czarist state was 
incapable of carrying on a modern war. The 
decadence of the royal family made matters 
worse. Nicholas II was completely dominated 
by his wife. She, in turn, was ruled by a fiend 
named Rasputin who virtually ran the govern- 
ment. Corruption in the state resulted in 
great suffering among the people. There was 
a shortage of bread. The Russian army 
suffered heavy reverses. The government was 
completely unmindful of the conditions of 
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soldiers on the front. By February 1917, 
600,000 soldiers had been killed in the war. 
There was widespread discontent throughout 
the empire as well as in the army. The condi- 
tion was ripe for a revolution. In setting 
forth the ‘fundamental law for a successful 
revolution’, Lenin had included two condi- 
tions—the people should fully understand that 
revolution is necessary and be ready to sacri- 
fice their lives for it; the existing government 
should be in a state of crisis to make it pos- 
sible to overthrow it rapidly. That time had 
certainly arrived in Russia in 1917. 


Beginning of the Revolution 


Small incidents usually ‘ set off’ revolutions. 
In the case of the Russian Revolution, it was a 
demonstration by working-class women trying 
to purchase bread. A general strike of workers 
followed, in which soldiers and others soon 
joined. On March 12, the capital city of 
Petersburg (renamed Petrograd and now 
Leningrad) fell into the hands of the revolu- 
tionaries. On the 13th, the revolutionaries 
took Moscow, the Czar gave up his throne and 
the first Provisional Government was formed. 
The famous poet Mayakovsky, expressing the 
contempt of the Russian people for the Czar, 
wrote on the fall of the Czar: 

Like the chewed stump of a fag 

we spat their dynasty out. 
The fall of the Czar is known as the February 
Revolution because, according to the old 
Russian calendar, it occurred on February 28, 
1917. The fall of the Czar, however, marked 
only the beginning of the revolution. 

The most important demands of the people 
were four-fold: peace, land to the tiller, control 
of industry by workers, and equal status for 
the non-Russian nationalities. The Provisional 
Government under the leadership of a man 
named Kerensky did not implement any of 
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these demands and lost the support of the 
people. Lenin, who was in exile in Switzer- 
land at the time of the February Revolution, 
returned to Russia in April. Under his leader- 
ship, the Bolshevik Party put forward clear 
policies to end the war, transfer land to the 
peasants and advance the slogan ‘ All Power 
to the Soviets’. On the question of non- 
Russian nationalities, Bolsheviks were the only 
party with a clear policy. Lenin had described 
the Russian empire as a “prison of nations’ 
and had declared that no genuine democracy 
could be established unless all the non-Russian 
peoples were given equal rights. He had 
proclaimed the right of all peoples to self- 
determination, including those under the 
Russian empire. 

The unpopularity of the Kerensky govern- 
ment led to its collapse on November 7, 1917, 
when a group of sailors occupied the Winter 
Palace, the seat of the Kerensky government. 
An All-Russian Congress of Soviets met on the 
same day and assumed full political power. 
This act which took place on November 7 is 
known as the October Revolution because of 
the corresponding date of the old Russian 
calendar, 25th October. 

The Congress of Soviets on the next day 
issued a proclamation to all peoples and 
belligerent states to open negotiations for a 
just peace without annexations and indemn- 
ities. Russia withdrew from the war, though 
formal peace was signed with Germany later, 
after ceding the territories that Germany 
demanded as a price for peace. Following 
the decree on land, the estates of the land- 
lords, the church and the Czar were confiscated 
and transferred to peasants’ societies to be 
allotted to peasant families to be cultivated 
without hired labour. The control of indus- 
tries was transferred to shop committees of 
workers. By the middle of 1918, banks and 
insurance companies, large industries, mines, 
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water transport and railways were national- 
ized. Foreign debts were repudiated and 
foreign investments were confiscated. A 
Declaration of the Rights of Peoples was issued 
conferring the right of self-determination upon 
all nationalities. A new government, called 
the Council of People’s Commissars, headed 
by Lenin was founded. These first acts of the 
new government began the era of socialism. 

The October Revolution had been almost 
completely peaceful. Only two persons were 
reported killed in Petrograd on the day the 
Revolution took place. However, soon the 
new state was involved in a civil war. The 
officers of the army of the fallen Czar organized 
an armed rebellion against the Sovict state. 
Troops of foreign powers — England, France, 
Japan, the United States and others — joined 
them. War raged till 1920, By this time the 
“Red Army ’ of the new state was in control 
of almost all the lands of the old Czarist 
empire. The Red Army was badly equipped 
and composed mainly of workers and peasants. 
However, it had won over better-equipped 
and better-trained forces, just as the citizen 
armies in the American and French revolu- 
tions had won. The Revolution had not oc- 
curred on a world scale, as the Russian revolu- 
tionaries had hoped, but it had succeeded 
in the old Russian empire. Russia launched 
on its programme of building a new 
society, 


Consequences of the Revolution in 
Russia 


The overthrow of autocracy and the destruc- 
tion of the aristocracy and the power of the 
church were the first achievements of the 
Russian Revolution. The second was the 
building of the world’s first socialist society. 
The Czarist empire was transformed into a 
new state called the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Fic. 33, 
REPUBLICS, 


Republics (U.S.S.R.) (Figure 33). The policies 
of the new state were directed to the realiza- 
tion of old socialist ideal, ‘ from each accord- 
ing to his capacity, to each according to his 
work’, 

Private property for production was abo- 
lished and the motive of private profit was 
eliminated from the system of production. 

The first task that the new government 
faced was the building up of a technologically 
advanced economy. To do this, a new pro- 
cedure was adopted — economic planning. 
The industrial development of Europe in the 
19th century had taken place as a result of 
the initiative of individual capitalists. In the 
U.S.S.R., industrialization was by the state, 
through the Five-Year Plans. Under these 
plans, the entire resources of the society were 
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mobilized to attain a fast rate of economic 
development, keeping in view the purposes of 
economic development — social and economic 
equality. The unprecedented rate of economic 
development in the U.S.S.R. has demonstrated 
the effectiveness of planning as a means of 
economic development. 

The Revolution resulted in the development 
of a new type of social and economic system 
in the U.S.S.R. By the abolition of private 
ownership and the profit motive, the existence 
of classes with mutually opposed interests was 
ended. Glaring inequalities in society dis- 
appeared. 

Work became an essential requirement for 
every man as there was no unearned income 
to live on. It became the duty of society and 
the state to provide work to every individual, 
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14. STORMING oF THE WINTER PALACE, 7 NovemBer 1917. (Courtesy: Information Department of the 
U.S.S.R. Embassy, New Delhi). 
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15. DECREE ON LAND SIGNED BY LENIN AND PUBLISHED IN THE Russian NEWSPAPER Izvestia on 28 
OCTOBER 1917 (ACCORDING TO THE OLD CALENDAR). The Decree stated: “ All dominical lands, attached to 
titles, lands belonging to the Emperor's cabinet, to monasteries, churches, possession lands, entailed lands, 
private estates, communal lands, peasant Sreeholds, and others, ave confiscated without compensation, and 
become national property, and ave placed at the disposition of the workers who cultivate them.” (Courtesy: 
Information Department of the U.S.S.R. Embassy, New Delhi). 


16. 
on LAND AND Peace, (Courtesy; Information 
the U.S.S.R. Embassy, New Delhi). 


and the right to work became a constitutional 
right. The abolition of social and economic 
inequalities was accompanied by develop- 
ments in the field of education and culture. 
Education of the entire people helped in 
economic development, in combating super- 
stitions and in the development of a scientific 
outlook. The development of the sciences 
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d of the arts accelerated the 
process of modernization. 

The consequences for the non- 
Russian nationalities of the for- 
mey Czarist empire are of special 
significance. These areas, as you 
learned earlier, had been sup- 
pressed. After the Revolution 
they became a part of the U.S.S.R. 
in the form of republics. The 
equality of all the nationalities 
comprising the U.S.S.R. was given 
legal form in the constitution 
drafted in 1923 and later under the 
1935 constitution. Equal repre- 
sentation was assured all the na- 
tionalities in one of the two cham- 
bers of the U.S.S.R. legislature. 
The republics formed by these 
nationalities were allowed con- 
siderable autonomy which facili- 
tated the development of their 
languages and cultures. These 
areas were far more backward 
economically than European 
Russia, but through planned 
economic development and the 
spread of education, they were 
soon modernized. The transition 
from colonial subjection to 
modernization of these areas 
is one of the most significant 
consequences of the Russian 
Revolution. 


International Consequences of the 
Russian Revolution 


The Russian Revolution had a world-wide 
impact. The ideas of Marx, like the principles 
contained in the Declaration of Rights of Man 
and Citizen, had been advocated for universal 
application. The socialist movement had been 
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17. The Revolution was supported 
of British workers in support of the 
U.S.S.R. Embassy, New Delhi). 
organized on international lines to promote 
similar revolutions in other countries. As the 
first successful revolution of this movement, 
the Russian Revolution was bound to have 
repercussions for the future. The world as 
a whole was sure to feel the impact of the 
completely new type of social and economic 
system. 

The Communist International, or Comintern, 
organized on the lines of the First and 
Second Internationals, was the means for 
promoting revolutions on an international 
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by many people all ovey the world. The illustration shows a conference 
Soviet Government in 1920. (Courtesy: Information Department of the 


scale. Communist parties were organized in 
most countries of the world and were affiliated 
with the Comintern, which became a common 
forum where questions of policies were discuss- 
ed and common decisions taken for world- 
wide acceptance. The Comintern was dissolved 
in 1943. When fascist governments were 
established in Germany, Italy and Japan, 
they formed the Anti-Comintern Pact with 
the aim of destroying communism. 

After the Second World War, many countries 
in Europe and Asia came to be ruled by 
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communist parties. An overwhelming major- 
ity of the peoples of the world came to 
profess belief in socialism in some form. This 
is in some measure due to the success of 
the Russian Revolution. Besides communist 
parties, there are other political parties in 
almost all countries which hold socialistic 
beliefs at variance with the beliefs of com- 
munist parties. Despite these differences over 
the concept of socialism, the idea of socialism, 
which arose a little more than 100 years ago, 
has become one of the most widely held 
ideologies today. 

The popularity of the socialist ideology and 
the success of socialism in the U.S.S.R. has 
brought about a redefinition of democracy. 
Most countries which have capitalist economies 
realize that political equality is incomplete 
without social and economic equality. They 
have adopted the idea of economic planning 
and passed laws to improve the conditions of 
their people. The biblical idea revived by 
the Russian Revolution, “ He that does not 
work neither shall he eat ”, has become wide- 
spread, adding a new dignity to labour. The 
ideas of socialism have also helped to destroy 
discriminations based on race, colour and sex. 

The spread of socialist ideas has been a big 
factor in promoting internationalism. Only in 
this century have nations accepted the idea 
that their relations with other nations should 
go further than promote their selfish interests. 
Every nation’s foreign policy is at least pro- 
fessed to serve the interests of the world as 
well as the individual nation. This is still 
more a profession than a practice, but certainly 
many problems that used to be considered 
national are now the concern of the world. 
The success of the Revolution also helped 
to end imperialism. The internationalism of 
socialist ideology was in complete opposition 
to imperialism. According to Marx, a nation 
which enslayes another nation can neyer be 
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free. Political parties professing socialism in 
countries with colonies have helped the 
peoples of the colonies in their independence 
movements. 

The new Soviet state came to be looked 
upon as a friend of the peoples of the colonies 
struggling for national independence. The 
transformation of the former subject peoples 
of the Czarist empire helped explode the myth 
of the superior, civilized West and the inferior, 
unchanging East. The Soviet state annulled 
the old unequal treaties that the Czar had 
with China, It gave help to Sun Yat Sen in 
his struggle to unify China. The Revolution 
also influenced the character of national move- 
ments in colonies, particularly with regard to 
the adoption of social and economic equality 
and planned economic development as their 
aims, 

Jawaharlal Nehru expressed his reaction to 
the Russian Revolution in his autobiography 
in these words: “ It made me think of politics 
much more in terms of social change. It was 
not merely a nationalist upsurge, or one 
against autocracy like the Czars’ rule, but a 
social change coming up in the people. It 
meant more equality... After the Russian 
Revolution the thing that impressed us most 
was (the) idea of planning; and more especially 
the stories we heard of the tremendous changes 
in the Central Asian parts which were very, 
very backward....” 


The four social-political revolutions described 
in this chapter, along with the Industrial 
Revolution, brought the modern world into 
being. The forces that generated these revolu- 
tions in a particular country were at work 
in other countries. The success of revolutions 
in one place fed the fires of discontent and 
encouraged change in the rest of the world. 
Their effects increased with each revolution — 
in England, America, France, Russia — from 
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the 17th to the 20th century. They are still 
being felt today, transforming social, political 
and economic life everywhere. 

It is important to note that revolutions are 
not mere sudden transformations. Nor are 
the causes of revolutions merely sudden happen- 
ings. A given system which has outlived 
its usefulness engenders forces which take a 
long time to mature before a revolution breaks 
out. Certain events may act as catalytic 
agents, such as the calling of the States- 
General in France, or the First World War in 
the case of Russia. These events determine 
the time of the revolution rather than the 
revolution itself. Deeper forces — social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions and the 
rise of new ideas— create and strengthen 
the revolutionary movements. They do not 
determine its main character. For example, 
the behaviour of Charles I provided the occa- 
sion for civil war in England and the acts of 
James II brought on the Glorious Revolution. 
But the chief characteristic of these revolutions 
was the emergence of Parliament as the 
supreme political authority and, later on, of 
the growth of democracy in England. This 
change was inevitable and had to occur sooner 
or later. 

This leads to another conclusion. A revolu- 
tion does not stop with the destruction of an 
old system. This step is followed by a gradual 
building up of a new system and this alone 
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justifies the use of the term ‘ revolution’. We 
have used the term ‘revolution’ for all the 
rather sudden and relatively short-term events 
in the movements described in this chapter. 
But two features—the destruction of the 
old system, either sudden or gradual, and 
the gradual building up of the new — con- 
stitute the two inseparable aspects of a 
revolution. 

One of the gradual aspects of these revolu- 
tions is the growth of political democracy, 
that is, ever-increasing participation of increas- 
ing numbers of people in the political life of a 
country. From a period of rule by autocracies 
and privileged classes, we have entered a 
period when the people are the rulers. Today, 
it is from the people of a country that govern- 
ments derive their authority and it is to 
the people that governments are responsible. 
Another feature is the growth of social and 
economic equality. Democracy in political 
life has increasingly come to mean democracy 
in social and economic life. These two features 
have not been fully realized, and in some 
places progress towards social and economic 
democracy is only beginning. But develop- 
ments in the world today are seen by people 
everywhere in relation to these two goals. 
There are no longer arguments as to whether 
all people should have better living conditions. 
The only argument is how can this goal be 
achieved, 


EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. Identify the following people, telling the part each played in the revolutions 
described in this chapter: Simon de Montfort, Charles I, Cromwell, Jefferson, 


Washington, Thomas Paine, Louis XVI, Voltaire, 


Rousseau, Montesquieu, 


Napoleon, Karl Marx, Engels, Lenin, Nicholas TI. 


SOME IMPORTANT REVOLUTIONS OF THE WORLD 


. Explain briefly the conditions that brought about the English, American, 


French and Russian revolutions. 


. How did the policy of mercantilism cause trouble between the English Govern- 


ment and their colonies in America ? 
What were the main ideas behind the French and the Russian revolutions ? 


. Explain why the following documents were ‘revolutionary’ when they were 


written: Magna Carta, Declaration of Independence, Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and Citizen, Communist Manifesto. 


Things to do 


1. 


Select a suitable scale to show events on a time-line beginning with 1215 and 
ending with 1917. Show on this line the four revolutions described in this 
chapter and events and ideas that helped bring on the revolutions. 


. Write a paper entitled ‘ People Revolt When Conditions Become Unbearable’, 


using the four revolutions as evidence. 


- Read the ‘revolutionary documents’ cited in No. 5 above and select state- 


ments for a bulletin board display under the heading ‘Ideas that Caused 
Revolutions’. 


. Ask your teacher to suggest books in which you can read about other revolu- 


tions — for example, Latin America in the 19th century, China, Africa or South- 
east Asia after the Second World War and report on them. 


Things to think about and discuss 


f; 


2 


What is a socio-political revolution? Why are revolutions often violent ? 
When can a revolution be called successful ? 

Which of the revolutions seems to have brought the greatest change in the 
country where the revolution occurred? Give reasons for your answer. 


- Do you think that each of the four revolutions could truthfully be called a step 


forward in the progress of man? Why? or why not ? 


. Why did France help the revolutionary forces in the American Revolution ? 


Why did many countries fight against the revolutionary forces in the French 
and Russian revolutions ? 


. Is it true that a revolution is going on in India? If you think so, explain how 


this revolution differs from those described in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Imperialism 
in Asia and Africa 


eysHE term ‘imperialism’ means the occupa- 
sf tion or domination of one country by 
another. Until 1947, when we regained our 
independence, we knew the meaning of the 
term from first-hand experience. Imperialism 
exists when people of a country are not allowed 
to have a government of their own. Under 
imperialism the life of a people is directed not 
according to their interests, but according 
to the interests of the ruling or imperialist 
country. 

You know from your previous study that 
imperialism and empires were common in the 
world as civilizations developed. In this 
chapter you will learn about a new wave of 
imperialism that arose in the 19th century. 

You have read in Chapter 6 how, through 
discovery of new lands, many Europeans 
extended their possessions far beyond their 
borders to the Americas, Asia and Africa. 
In some areas, particularly in the Americas, 
European countries established colonies and 
many of their people went to settle perma- 
nently. Most of these colonies later gained 
their independence and set up their own 
independent governments. The United States 
of America is one such example; others are the 
Portuguese colony of Brazil, Spanish colonies 
in South America and the English colonies in 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. In Asia 
and Africa European countries established only 
poststo profit from the trade with these countries. 
Very few Europeans came to these lands with 
the idea of building a new life there. 


The Industrial Revolution fed desires of 
European countries to have a monopoly of 
the trade in a particular area of Asia and 
Africa, and led to rivalries and conflicts among 
those countries. To eliminate competition and 
build up trade on their own terms European 
countries gradually extended their authority 
over the two continents. This was not dif- 
ficult to do because governments in Asia were 
weak in the 19th century and many parts 
of Africa were still largely ruled by tribal 
chieftains. 

As the Industrial Revolution gained strength 
in Europe, political domination by the indus- 
trial countries gained strength to serve its 
needs. During the second half of the 19th 
century, in the new wave of imperialism, 
almost all the countries of Asia and Africa 
were dominated by the imperialist countries 
of Europe. 


CONDITIONS THAT HELPED THE 
GROWTH OF IMPERIALISM 


You will discover that the conditions that 
existed in the world in the 19th century seemed 
to favour or invite the growth of imperialism. 
The imperialist countries took full advantage 
of these conditions and easily justified any 
and every conquest that served their inter- 
ests. In fact, the more powerful nations 
made imperialism seem a necessary, natural 
step. 


IMPERIALISM IN ASIA AND AFRICA 


Demands Created by the 
Industrial Revolution 


As you have read, the Industrial Revolution 
resulted in a very great increase in the pro- 
duction of goods. It also created the capital- 
ist system of production. Under capitalism, 
maximum profit for the capitalist was the 
primary purpose of production. Capitalists 
followed two courses to make big profits — 
more and more production, and minimum 
wages to workers. However, the two methods 
together created a problem. Low wages meant 
low purchasing power of the majority of the 
population and thus not all the goods that 
were produced could be sold. So capitalist 
countries had to find new markets and buyers 
for the goods their industries were producing. 

European countries could not sell their 
surplus goods to each other. With the spread 
of the Industrial Revolution to all the coun- 
tries of Europe, each country tried to protect 
and stimulate its own new industries. To 
do this, as you learned in Chapter 7, all 
the European nations began to follow a 
‘protectionist’ policy. That is, each country 
put a heavy tariff or tax on goods imported 
from other countries. This made the price of 
imported goods so high that most people had 
to buy goods produced at home. 

European countries could find markets for 
their surplus goods in Asia and Africa where 
the Industrial Revolution had not taken place. 
But this could be made easier through political 
domination of these areas. Then each country 
could protect its area from other European 
countries and also eliminate any competition 
from goods produced locally. 

In addition to markets, European countries 
needed new sources of raw materials. The 
more industries grew, the more raw materials 
were needed to feed those industries. And all 
that was needed was not found in the industrial 
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countries, or at least not in sufficient quan- 
tities. India and Egypt were good sources of 
cotton; Congo and the East Indies, of rubber. 
Other products needed were food grains, tea, 
coffee, indigo, tobacco and sugar. To obtain 
these, it was necessary to change the pattern 
of production in the countries where they 
could be grown. India, for example, produced 
very little indigo in the early 19th century, 
But when England’s demand for indigo increas- 
ed, she extended its cultivation in India, even 
though it was unprofitable for Indian farmers. 
Coal, iron, tin, gold, copper and—later— oil 
were other resources of Asia and Africa that 
European countries wanted to control. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, Euro- 
pean countries began looking on Asia and 
Africa as good places to invest their surplus 
capital. As you have learned, capital is that 
part of wealth which can be used to produce 
more wealth. The abundance of raw materials 
in Asia and Africa and the number of people 
willing to work for lower wages than Europeans 
made the two continents very attractive to 
investors. Capital invested in Europe would 
fetch only 3 or 4 per cent profit; in Asia or 
Africa, as much as 20 per cent. But, as in 
the case of markets and raw materials, political 
domination was felt necessary. 

Investments might not be ‘safe’ without 
political domination, Europeans ‘ reasoned ’, 
An uprising that a weak government could 
not control, or a change in government, might 
mean a loss of profits or even their whole 
investment, they argued. This was how 
Morocco in North Africa, for example, became 
“French Morocco’; French investors appealed 
to their government to annex it. 


Improvements in Transportation and 
Communication 


Changes in transport and communication 
that came with the Industrial Revolution made 
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the spread of imperialism easier. Steamships 
could carry goods between home countries in 
Europe and acquired territory in Asia and 
Africa much faster than old sailing vessels. 
With cheap labour, imperialist countries built 
railroads and inland waterways in conquered 
areas. On these they could get raw materials 
out of the interior of the continents and 
send their manufactured products into new 
markets. Thus every area of the world was 
brought within easy reach of the industrialized 
countries, 


Extreme Nationalism: Pride and Power 


The late 19th century was a period of 
intense nationalism. Germany and Italy had 
just succeeded in becoming nations by joining 
their separate states. Part of being a nation 
was being ‘superior’ to other nations. They 
felt that they, too, must have colonies to add 
to their prestige and power. In the second 
half of the 19th century imperialism became 
the fashion of the age. Writers and speakers 
in England, France and Germany opened 
institutions to promote the idea of imperialism. 
European countries took great pride in calling 
their countries empires. Getting control of 
overseas lands became a desirable aim in the 
minds of many people everywhere in the 
western world. 

Imperialist countries took over some places 
in Asia and Africa because of their military or 
strategic importance. For example, England 
needed Port Said, Aden, Hong Kong, and 
Cyprus—not to protect England but to 
protect her conquered lands and trade from 
rival nations. At these places she established 
naval bases and coaling stations and so streng- 
thened her overseas power. Rival nations got 
similar bases elsewhere, as you will see. 

Overseas possessions were also useful be- 
cause they added to an imperialist country’s 
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manpower. Men of the colonial countries were 
taken into the army; others were contracted 
to work on plantations and mines in some 
other colonial possession for a specified number 
of years. 


The ‘ Civilizing Mission’: Men and 
Ideas 


In the minds of many Europeans, imperialist 
expansion was very noble. They considered 
it a way of bringing civilization to the 
‘ backward’ peoples of the world. The famous 
English writer, Rudyard Kipling, asked his 
countrymen to shoulder what he called ‘ the 
white man’s burden ’, Jules Ferry, in France, 
said, “ superior races have the duty of civiliz- 
ing the inferior races ”. 

Christian missionaries, dedicated to spread- 
ing Christianity, also played their part in pro- 
moting the idea of imperialism. Usually they 
went alone into unknown areas in a spirit of 
selflessness to do what they considered their 
duty. Very often they were followed by 
profiteering traders and soldiers. Wars often 
took place to protect the missionaries. All 
this seemed quite natural to most western 
people who considered it their nation’s destiny 
to civilize and Christianize the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. President McKinley of the 
United States summed up reasons for annexing 
the Philippines in these words: “ There was 
nothing left to do but to take them all, and to 
educate the Filipinos and uplift and civilize 
and Christianize them as our fellow men for 
whom Christ also died ’’. 

Explorers and adventurers, as well as missio- 
naries, helped spread imperialism. They went 
into unknown or little known territories and 
brought back reports that often suggested 
opportunities for trade and development. On 
the basis of such reports, a trading post would 
first be set up; next, gradually the explorer’s 
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home government would arrange to take 
over ‘ protection’ of the entire area around 
the trading post. Then this government 
would claim the entire territory. The work 
of explorers and adventurers was parti- 
cularly important in Europe’s taking over 
of Africa. 


Conditions that Favoured Imperialism 
in Asia and Africa 


The most important condition favouring the 
imperialists’ conquest of Asia and Africa was 
that the Industrial Revolution had not come 
to this part of the world. The craftsmen, 
particularly in Asia, produced goods of fine 
quality that westerners admired and desired. 
But they relied entirely on hand tools which 
meant production on a small scale. In compa- 
rison with the production of western countries 
in the 19th century, Asian and African methods 
were backward. Also, because of lack of 
knowledge that the Industrial Revolution 
brought to the West, the two continents were 
weak militarily and unable to withstand the 
armed might and power of Europe. 

The governments of the countries of Asia 
and Africa were very weak in the 19th century. 
In ancient and medieval times powerful empires 
had existed there. Asian-African civilizations 
had contributed to the developments in the 
western world. In the 19th century, the old 
ways of governing were still followed even 
though they had outlived their usefulness. 
Strong nation-states in the western sense had 
not developed. The people’s loyalties were 
still to local princes as in feudal times, or to 
tribal chieftains. These rulers cared little for 
the welfare of the people as a whole, and 
there was yet no middle class to challenge 
their autocratic rule. All these conditions 
help explain how small bands of westerners 
succeeded in gaining power and, finally, with 
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the backing of their governments, in conquer- 
ing entire countries. 


THE CONQUEST OF ASIA 


With some general knowledge of develop- 
ments in the western world following the 
Industrial Revolution and conditions in the 
East, we are now ready to concentrate on 
imperialism in Asia. We begin with a review 
of the happenings in our own country. 


The British in India 


The decline of the Mughal empire in India 
gave to the British and the French who had 
come to trade an opportunity to conquer 
India. The English East India Company, 
formed in 1600, was victorious in its conflict 
with France, which ended in 1763. Beginning 
with Bengal, almost the entire country came 
under the rule of the English East India 
Company. After the Revolt of 1857, the 
British Government took over direct control 
of India. Many princely states remained but 
they were free more in name than in fact. 
Britain’s conquest of India was complete. 

The conflict between the English East India 
Company and the French was over establish- 
ing a monopoly of trade. After the English 
company gained control, the country’s vast 
resources fell into its hands. There was no 
longer any need to bring money from England 
to buy Indian goods. These were purchased 
with the money from the British conquests in 
India and sold in England and Europe. Many 
fortunes were made by officers of the com- 
pany. India was known as ‘the brightest 
jewel of the British empire’, With the 
coming of the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land, English goods poured into the country. 
This ruined Indian handicraft industries 
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Millions of pounds were drained out of India 
to England in the form of profits and as 
payment to the British Government. India’s 
interests were subordinated more and more to 
British interests. In 1877, the British queen 
took the title Empress of India, the title 
hitherto used by the Mughal emperors. 

The British conquest led to many changes 
in the Indian social and economic life. To 
extend Indian markets for British goods and 
to make use of India’s natural resources, rail- 
way construction was started on a large scale. 
British rulers gave special privileges to their 
own planters, and within a short time a num- 
ber of tea, coffee and indigo plantations grew 
up. In 1883, all import and export duties 
were waived. Indian resources, both human 
and material, were used to promote the inter- 
ests of British imperialism in China, Central 
Asia and Africa. To prevent opposition from 
the Indian people, the British imposed laws to 
stifle expression of public opinion. They ex- 
cluded Indians from responsible positions in 
government, and discriminated against them 
in other institutions and in social life. 


Imperialism in China 


Imperialist domination of China began with 
what are known as the Opium Wars. Before 
these wars, only two ports were open to foreign 
traders, British merchants bought Chinese 
tea, silk and other goods, but there was no 
market for British goods in China. Then 
British merchants started smuggling opium 
into China on a large scale. 

The illegal opium trade was profitable to 
the British traders but did much physical 
and moral damage to the Chinese. In 1839, 
when a Chinese government official seized an 
opium cargo and destroyed it, Britain declared 
war and easily defeated the Chinese. The 
Chinese were then forced to pay heavy damages 
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to the British and open five port cities to 
British traders. The Chinese Government also 
agreed that in future British subjects in these 
ports would be tried for any crimes in English | 
rather than in Chinese courts. This provision, — 
which other western countries copied, came to 
be known as extra-territorial rights. The Chinese 
Government was no longer free to impose tariff 
on foreign goods. Hong Kong was given to 
the English. 

Soon France entered into treaties with 
China that were favourable to her. On the 
pretext that a French missionary had been 
murdered, England and France fought another 
war with China. 
was forced to grant more privileges to her 
conquerors, 

The next important stage in the growth of 
imperialism in China came after war with 
Japan. This came about when Japan tried to 
increase her influence over Korea which was 
under Chinese overlordship. China resented 
this and the two countries went to war, which 
ended in victory for Japan. China gave 
Korea her independence and ceded Formosa 
and other islands to Japan. She was also 
forced to pay Japan heavy war damages 
amounting to about 150 million dollars. 

France, Russia, Britain and Germany gave 
loans to China to help her meet this payment. 
But not for nothing! These western countries 
then divided China into spheres of influence, 
which meant that each country had certain 
regions of China reserved exclusively for its 
Purposes. For example, in its sphere of in- 
fluence a country might have the right to 
build railways or work mines, Germany got 
Kiaochow Bay and exclusive rights in Shantung 
and in the Hwang-Ho valley. Russia took 
Liaotung peninsula, along with the right to ~ 
build railroads in Manchuria. France received 
Kwangchow Bay and extensive rights in three 
southern provinces of China. Britain got 


China was defeated and — 
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Wei-hai-wei in addition to her sphere of 
influence in the Yangtze valley. 

The United States feared that China would 
be completely parcelled out in exclusive spheres 
of influence and that its trade with China 
would be shut off. The United States, there- 
fore, suggested the policy known as the ‘ Open 
Door’. According to this policy, all countries 
would have equal rights to trade, anywhere in 
China. It was, in fact, an attitude of ‘ Me, 
too’. Britain supported the United States, 
thinking that this policy would discourage 
annexation of China by Japan and Russia, 
the two countries that could most easily send 
their armies to the mainland. 

The scramble for privileges stopped in China 
after an uprising against the foreign powers 
known as the Boxer Rebellion. But the 
foreign powers were victorious and levied 
heavy damages on China as punishment. 
Imperialism continued, with the co-operation 
of Chinese war-lords. These military com- 
manders were supported by the loans which 
they got from foreign powers in exchange for 
more privileges. In a period of a few decades, 
China had been reduced to the status of an 
international colony. 

The division and conquest of China has 
often been described as the ‘cutting of the 
Chinese melon ’. 


Imperialism in South-East Asia 


South-East Asia includes Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam and the 
Philippines. Before the rise of the new im- 
perialism, many of these countries were already 
dominated by the Europeans. Ceylon was 
occupied by the Portuguese, then the Dutch, 
later the British. England introduced tea and 
rubber plantations which came to form seven- 
eighths of Ceylon’s exports. The Portuguese 
lost Malaya to the British, including Singapore, 
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lying at the tip of the Malay peninsula. 
Conquest of Malaya and Singapore meant 
control of all the trade of the Far East that 
passed through the Straits of Malacca. Indo- 
nesia and the surrounding islands were under 
Dutch control. After 1875 Holland extended 
her control over a group of islands known as 
the Moluccas. 

The area in South-East Asia once called 
Indo-China consists of Laos, Cambodia and the 
territories now comprising Vietnam. When 
England was fighting China over the opium 
trade, France was trying to extend her com- 
merce in Indo-China. In a series of planned 
steps which included threats or war, France 
became the master of Indo-China and the 
separate states were grouped together under 
a French governor-general. Frequent revolts 
against French rule followed, but they were 
suppressed or, as the French said, ‘ pacified ’. 


The British in Burma and Siam 


In 1880, the king of Burma gave France 
the right to build a railway from Tonkin to 
Mandalay. The French were trying to domi- 
nate all of South-East Asia. The British 
Government, fearing French expansion, started 
a war with Burma. The Burmese king was 
captured and sent to India, and Burma was 
annexed to the British empire in India 
in 1886. 

Siam, or Thailand, remained an independent 
state between the French conquests in Indo- 
China and the British in Burma. Though 
Siam still retained a semblance of indepen- 
dence, both France and England exercised 
much power and authority over its affairs. 

The United States joined in the race of 
imperialist expansion in South-East Asia in the 
late 19th century. A revolt of the Cubans 
against Spanish rule led the United States 
into war with Spain. There was a revolt of 
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the Filipinos against Spanish rule and the 
United States sent its navy against Spain in 
the Philippines. When Spain was defeated, 
the United States occupied Cuba and the 
Philippines. The Filipinos revolted against 
the American occupation but were suppressed 
and the Philippines became an American 
possession. The United States paid 20 million 
dollars to Spain for the Philippines. 


Imperialism in Central and 
Western Asia 


England and Russia were rivals in the 
struggle to control Central Asia, Persia, 
Afghanistan and Tibet. The Russians suc- 
ceeded in annexing almost all of Central Asia 
in the second half of the 19th century. The 
conflict between England and Russia came to 
a head over Persia and Afghanistan. Besides 
some minor economic interests in these coun- 
tries, Britain was mainly concerned about 
defending her conquests in India from the ad- 
vancing expansion of Russia in Central Asia. 
Russia and England set up banks in Persia 
to obtain economic control as a prelude to 
conquest. 

Meanwhile, the struggle was on between 
England and Russia for mastery over 
Afghanistan and Tibet. Finally in 1907, 
England and Russia reached an agreement 
over these two countries and Persia. Both 
powers agreed not to interfere in Tibet. 
Russia agreed to recognize Afghanistan as 
outside her influence. England agreed not to 
annex Afghanistan as long as her ruler re- 
mained loyal to England. Persia was divided 
into three zones, one under British influence, a 
second under Russian influence and the third, 
a neutral region open to both the powers. 
Thus joint Anglo-Russian Supremacy was 
established over Persia. When the Russian 
Revolution occurred in 1917, the new Russian 
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Government denounced the old Anglo-Russian 
agreement and gave up her rights in Persia. 
However, Persia was occupied by British 
troops. 

Meanwhile, oil had been found in Persia 
and British and American oil interests became 
powerful. Persia remained nominally indepen- 
dent but was increasingly under the domina- 
tion of foreign oil companies — the Standard 
Oil Company of the United States and the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company of England. After 
the overthrow of the monarchy in China in 
1911, Tibet increasingly passed under British 
influence. 

Germany, during these years, was increasing 
her influence over Turkey and the Asian 
possessions of the Turkish empire. A German 
company obtained a concession to build a 
railway from Constantinople to Baghdad and 
Persian Gulf. Through this railway, Germany 
hoped to promote her economic interests in 
this region, and on to Persia and India. 
France, England and Russia opposed this, but 
agreement to divide the region was reached 
among Germany, France and England. The 
outbreak of the First World War, however, 
changed the situation. Germany and Turkey, 
allies in the war, were defeated, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Arabia were 
taken from Turkey and passed under the con- 
trol of England and France. Thus Germany 
as an imperialist nation was completely elimi- 
nated from Asia and other parts of the world. 
Soon, oil and the concessions to control oil 
Tesources became the important issue in 
western Asia, American oil companies, in 
partnership with England and France, got vil 
concessions in Arabia. 


Japan as an Imperialist Power 


Japan started on her programme of imperial- 
ist expansion in the last decade of the 19th 
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century. In the early part of that century 
she was looked upon as an area where western 
nations should establish their foothold. How- 
ever, Japan escaped the experience and fate 
of other Asian countries. In 1867, after a 
change in government, Japan began to moder- 
nize her economy. Within a few decades, she 
became one of the most industrialized coun- 
tries of the world. But the same forces that 
made many of the western countries imperial- 
ist were also active in the case of Japan. 
Japan had few raw materials to support her 
industries. So she looked for lands that had 
them and for markets to sell her manufactured 
goods, 

China provided ample opportunities for 
Japan's imperialist expansion. You have al- 
ready read of the war between China and 
Japan over Korea in 1894. After this, Japan’s 
influence in China increased. The Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of 1902 recognized her as a 
power worthy of equal standing with great 
European powers. In 1904-5 she defeated 
Russia and gained control of Korea, the island 
of Formosa and the southern part of Liaotung 
peninsula with its naval base at Port Arthur. 
When the First World War began in 1914, 
Japan could look with some pride at her record 
of the last fifty years. She had become a 
great power and could expand further at the 
cost of China if the western powers would only 
allow her to do so. 

The First World War further increased the 
position of Japan. The western powers were 
forced to recognize her growing strength. 
They gave Japan the Chinese province of 
Shantung and islands held by Germany. Soon 
she started extending her influence over 
Manchuria, looking towards the conquest of 
China. During the Second World War, Japan 
was an ally of the fascist countries of 
Europe — Germany and Italy — and occupied 
large parts of Asia, long controlled by England 
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and France. During this period, Japan called 
herself a champion of the peoples of Asia 
against western powers. However, her own 
record was, if anything, worse than that of 
western imperialists. In fact, Japan’s activ- 
ity helps to show that imperialism was not 
limited to any one people or region. Rather 
it was the result of greed for economic and 
political power and could become the policy 
of any country regardless of race or cultural 
claims. 

To sum up the above details, almost all of 
Asia had been swallowed up by imperialist 
countries by the end of the 19th century. 
The First World War resulted in the extension 
of imperialist domination over the remaining 
parts and a division of the possessions of 
defeated colonial powers amongst the victo- 
rious powers. Figure 34 shows Asia under 
imperialist domination before the First World 
War. The freedom for which the Allied 
Powers were fighting against Germany and 
her partners was not for Asia. It was, in fact, 
the freedom to further extend their control 
over Asia. 


IMPERIALISM IN AFRICA 


The interior of Africa was almost unknown 
to Europeans up to about the middle of the 
19th century. The coastal regions were 
largely in the hands of the old trading nations — 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English and 
the French. There were only two places where 
European rule extended deep into the interior. 
In the north the French had conquered Algeria. 
In the south the English had occupied Cape 
Colony to safeguard their commerce with 
India. Not even one-tenth of Africa had been 
conquered by 1875. Within a few years, 
however, almost the entire continent had been 
cut up and divided among European powers. 
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Figure 35 shows the conquests of European 
countries before the First World War. 

Explorers, traders and missionaries played 
their respective roles in the conquest of Africa. 
The explorers aroused the Europeans’ interest 
in Africa. The missionaries saw the continent 
as a place for spreading the message of Chris- 
tianity. The interests created by explorers 
and missionaries were soon used by the traders, 
Western governments supported all these inter- 
ests by sending troops, and the stage was set 
for conquest. 

It will be easier to understand the conquest 
of Africa by European powers if we study it 
region by region. We must remember, however, 
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that occupations did not take place in the 
order described here. 


West and Central Africa 


In 1878, with the financial assistance of 
King Leopold II of Belgium, H. M. Stanley 
founded the International Congo Association 
which made over 400 treaties with African 
chiefs. They did not understand that by 
placing their ‘marks’ on bits of paper they 
were transferring land to the Congo Associa- 
tion in exchange for cloth or other articles of 
no great value. Stanley acquired large tracts 
of land by these methods. In 1885 some 
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900,000 square miles, rich in rubber and ivory, 
became the ‘Congo Free State’ with Leopold 
as its king, 

Stanley called the occupation of Congo ‘a 
unique humanitarian and political enterprise ', 
but it began with the brutal exploitation of 
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the Congo people. They were forced to collect 
rubber and ivory. Leopold alone is said to 
have made a profit of over 20 million dollars. 
The treatment of the Congolese people was so 
bad that even other colonial powers were 
shocked. To give an example of the brutality, 
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soldiers of the Congo Free State chopped off 
the hands of people of defiant villages 
and brought them as souvenirs. In 1908, 
Leopold was compelled to hand over the 
Congo Free State to the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and it became known as Belgian 
Congo. 

Gradually, Congo’s gold, diamond, uranium, 
timber and copper had become more important 
than her rubber and ivory. Many other coun- 
tries, including England and the United States, 
joined Belgium in exploiting these resources. 
The company which controlled the copper re- 
sources of Katanga province was one of the 
greatest copper companies in the world. This 
company jointly owned by. English and Belgian 
interests played a very big role in Congo’s 
political affairs. 

Locate the Niger river, the second great 
river of western Africa, on the map. The 
control of the Niger meant control of land 
with rich resources. The British had occupied 
a part of this region called Nigeria, to get 
slaves for export to their plantations in 
America. The British company took the 
initiative in the conquest of Nigeria. For a 
time there was sharp rivalry with a French 
company, but in the end the British company 
was able to buy out the French and became 
the ruler of Nigeria. After a few years the 
British government declared Nigeria a pro- 
tectorate of Britain. In West Africa, England 
also occupied Gambia, Ashanti, Gold Coast 
and Sierra Leone. 

When Stanley was carving out the empire 
for King Leopold in Congo, a Frenchman, de 
Brazza, was active north of the Congo river. 
Following the methods of Stanley, de Brazza 
won the area for France; this area became 
what was until recently called the French 
Congo with its capital town named Brazzaville, 
after de Brazza. On Africa’s west coast, 
Senegal had been occupied by France earlier. 
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Now France set out to extend her empire in 
West Africa. Soon she obtained Dahomey, 
the Ivory Coast and French Guinea. By the 
year 1900, the French empire extended further 
into the interior. More territories were added 
to the west African conquests after 1900 and 
French West Africa came to include Senegal, 
French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Mauritania, French Sudan, Upper Volta and 
Niger Territory. French conquest resulted 
in brutal exploitation of the people every- 
where in Africa. For example, in a period 
of only 20 years, the population of the 
French Congo was reduced to one-third its 
former size. 

After 1880, Germany also got very interested 
in possessions in Africa. First she occupied an 
area called Togoland on the west coast; soon 
after, the Cameroons, a little farther south, 
Still farther south, the Germans established 
themselves in South-West Africa where, to 
suppress local rebels, almost half of the popula- 
tion was exterminated. But these conquests 
did not satisfy Germany; she wanted the 
Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambique 
and Congo for herself. Before the First World 
War started, England and Germany agreed to 
partition Angola and Mozambique between 
them, but the war shattered Germany’s dreams. 
After the war, when the German colonies were 
given to the victorious powers, Togoland and 
the Cameroons were divided between England 
and France, and German South-West Africa 
was given to South Africa. 

Spain had only two colonies on the western 
coast of Africa— Rio de Oro and Spanish 
Guinea. Portugal possessed the valuable 
regions of Angola and Portuguese Guinea. 
Thus, with the exception of Liberia which was 
founded by American Negroes, the whole of 
West Africa was divided up among Europeans. 
Though Liberia remained independent, she 
increasingly came under the influence of the 
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United States, particularly American investors 
in rubber plantations. 


South Africa 


In South Africa, the Dutch had established 
Cape Colony, which the British took over in 
the early 19th century. The Dutch then went 
north and set up two states, the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. By 1850 both 
these states had become independent. 

The English adventurer, Cecil Rhodes, came 
to South Africa in 1870, made several fortunes 
in the diamond and gold of this region, and 
gave his name to an African state — Rhodesia. 
Rhodes has become famous as a great philan- 
thropist who founded ‘ Rhodes scholarships ’, 
but he was first of all a profiteer and empire 
builder. “ Pure philanthropy ”, he is reported 
to have said, “is very well in its way, but 
philanthropy plus five per cent is a good deal 
better.” Rhodes’ dream was to extend 
British rule throughout the world, and he 
certainly succeeded in extending the British 
empire in Africa, The British occupied 
Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, Swaziland and 
Basutoland. They plotted the overthrow of 
the Transvaal government which was rich in 
gold. This led to the Boer War (1899-1902) 
in which the Boers were defeated. 

Soon after this, the Union of South Africa 
was formed consisting of the Cape, Natal, 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony. This 
Union has always been ruled by the white 
minority — Boers, Englishmen, and a few 
settlers from other European countries. The 
South African government continues to oppress 
the Union’s African population. 


East Africa 


Except for the Portuguese possession of 
Mozambique, East Africa had not been 
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occupied by any European power before 1884. 
In that year, a German adventurer named 
Karl Peters came to the coastal region. Using 
bribery and threats, he persuaded some rulers 
to sign agreements placing themselves under 
German protection. Since France and Britain 
also had plans in this area, an agreement was 
signed by which France got Madagascar, and 
East Africa was divided by Germany and 
England. The ruler of Zanzibar who claimed 
East Africa as his property got a strip of coast 
land 1000 miles long and 10 miles deep. The 
northern half of this strip was reorganized as 
a British sphere of influence, and the southern 
part a German sphere of influence. But the 
Africans rose in revolt again and again be- 
cause the Germans had taken land from them 
without making any payment. 

When Christian missionaries began to enter 
Uganda, the Africans, who were Muslims, 
rebelled. The Germans took the country 
under their protection, but later they gave 
it to Britain in exchange for the island of 
Helgoland. Germany also gave up her claims 
to Zanzibar and Pemba islands, Witu and 
Nyasaland, but made more conquests in the 
interior. The Portuguese colony of Mozam- 
bique was to be divided between Germany and 
England, but the First World War stopped 
the plan and Germany lost all her colonies, 
German East Africa was given to England 
after the war and was renamed Tanganyika. 
British East Africa was renamed Kenya. The 
German possession of Ruanda-Urundi was 
given to Belgium. 

Like Germany, Italy entered the colonial 
race late. Italians occupied two desert areas 
of East Africa — Somaliland and Eritrea. 
The interior country of Abyssinia, now known 
as Ethiopia, was an independent state, The 
Italians made a treaty with the ruler of 
Abyssinia, but the latter cancelled it at the 
instigation of the French. A war followed 
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and the Italians were defeated in 1896 by 
the Abyssinian army, which the French had 
trained and equipped. So the Italians had to 
withdraw. Italy made another attempt to 
conquer Abyssinia in 1935, before the Second 
World War. Except for a brief period during 
those years, Abyssinia has maintained her 
independence. 


North Africa 


Algeria, on the north coast of Africa, was 
conquered by France in 1830, but it took about 
40 years to suppress the Algerian resistance 
against French occupation. It was the most 
profitable of France’s colonial possessions, 
providing her a vast market for French goods. 
To the east of Algeria is Tunisia which was 
coveted by France, England and Italy. 
According to an agreement in 1878, England 
gave France a free hand in Tunisia in return 
for the British occupation of the island of 
Cyprus and a few years later Tunisia became a 
French possession. 

The country of Morocco, as you will see on 
the map, is situated on the north coast of 
Africa, just south of Gibraltar. Thus it is 
very important to the western entrance of the 
Mediterranean. Both France and Italy wanted 
to claim it as their territory. The two coun- 
tries agreed, in 1900, to French occupation of 
Morocco and Italian occupation of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica, to the east of Tunisia. In 1904, 
France and England signed an agreement 
which gave Morocco to France, and Egypt to 
England. After these agreements had been 
signed, France proceeded with her plans of 
conquest in Morocco. 

Germany had been ignored when England, 
France and Italy were signing agreements 
to partition North Africa. She threatened to 
oppose French occupation. Spain had been 
promised Tangier in return for French occupa- 
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tion of Morocco. So it became necessary to 
appease German ambitions in North Africa, 
There were many international crises and it 
appeared as if war would break out. The 
German Foreign Minister said, ‘ You have 
bought your liberty in Morocco from Spain, 
England, and even from Italy, and you have 
left us out ”. But who should occupy Morocco 
was decided, as in other cases, in Europe. 
The people of Morocco were never consulted. 
Ultimately France agreed to give Germany 
100,000 square miles of French Congo. Spain 
was further appeased by giving her a small 
part of Morocco. In 1912 France established 
her protectorate over Morocco. However, it 
took the French many years after the First 
World War to suppress the rebellions there. 

As you have seen earlier, Italy had assured 
herself the support of European nations in her 
claims over Tripoli and Cyrenaica, which were 
possessions of the Turkish empire. Italy then 
declared war against Turkey and occupied the 
two provinces which were given the old Roman 
name of Libya. 

Egypt was a province of the Turkish empire 
when the scramble for colonies began in the 
19th century. It was ruled by a representa- 
tive of the Turkish Sultan, called Pasha. 
Since the time of Napoleon, France had been 
interested in Egypt. A French company had 
gained a concession from Ismail Pasha, the 
Governor of Egypt, to dig a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez. The canal was completed 
in 1869 and aroused British interest in the 
area. Disraeli, the British Prime Minister, 
bought a large number of shares of the canal 
from the Pasha to make sure of keeping the 
toute to India safe. The canal was described 
by Disraeli as ‘a highway to our Indian 
empire’. 

The financial troubles of the Pasha led 
to increased joint Anglo-French control over 
Egypt. When the Pasha tried to resist, he 
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was forced to abdicate and a new governor 
was appointed. In 1882, there was a revolt 
against the Anglo-French control and, in 
suppressing the revolt, the British armies 
conquered Egypt. Restoration of law and 
order and protection of the Suez Canal were 
the reasons given for military intervention in 
Egypt. England announced that she would 
withdraw her troops as soon as order was 
restored. But armies have a tendency not to 
withdraw even after the aim for which they 
were sent has been accomplished. British 
troops remained in Egypt. 

After the revolt was suppressed, Egypt 
came under British control. In 1914, when 
the First World War started, England 
announced that Egypt was no longer a Turkish 
province but a British protectorate. The 
Egyptians never reconciled themselves to 
British conquest. After the war was over, 
leaders of Egypt started for the Paris Peace 
Conference to plead the case of Egypt, but they 
were arrested. In 1922, though she still re- 
tained her rights over the Suez and many 
other concessions, England was forced to re- 
cognize Egypt as an independent sovereign 
state. 

Britain and France had long been rivals 
for the conquest of Sudan in north-central 
Africa. In 1896, the British sent troops to 
conquer this territory. Thousands of Suda- 
nese were killed and northern Sudan was 
occupied. French troops started a march 
from the south and war between England and 
France seemed certain. However, war was 
avoided and an agreement was signed in 
1899. The territory known as the Egyptian 
Sudan passed under British control and France 
was given a free hand to extend her control 
in central and western Sudan and the Sahara. 
With these gains, France was able to connect 
her equatorial conquests with French North 
and West Africa, 


EFFECTS OF IMPERIALISM 


Practically all of Asia and Africa had come 
under the control of Europeans by 1914. But 
by the end of the Second World War, the 
pressures for independence had become so 
strong that European powers were forced to 
give up their colonies. Since 1946, most Asian 
and African colonies have become free and 
independent. But the effects of imperialism 
on the life of the people in these countries are 
still evident. 


Draining away of Wealth 


Imperialist rule multiplied the problems 
and prevented progress in Asia and Africa, 
for the European countries were interested 
only in profiting from their colonies, They 
obtained raw materials from them in return 
for manufactured goods; they destroyed local 
industries; they exacted high taxes on land 
but gave European planters such special rights 
as free land or low rents. The practice of 
importing more than they exported made 
paupers of the conquered countries. In this 
way Europe drained away the natural wealth 
of Asia and Africa for a century. Exploitation 
led to ever greater poverty and poverty to 
backwardness. 


Racial Discrimination 


Because the Europeans believed that they 
belonged to a superior race whom God had 
destined to govern they remained aloof from 
the people in their colonies. Asians and 
Africans were barred from high posts in busi- 
ness and government. They were forbidden to 
enter hotels and clubs meant for Europeans. 
They had to live apart from white localities, 
European leaders preached social equality, 
democracy and equality of human rights in 
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Europe; in their colonies, they practised segre- 
gation and dictatorial rule and denied basic 
rights to people. Imperialism thus left bitter 
memories. However, most of the national 
independence movements based their struggle 
against imperialism on political and economic 
grounds. Racial hatred against the peoples of 
imperialist countries was not a major feature 
of these movements. 


Two World Wars 


Rivalry over colonies was a major cause of 
the First World War in 1914. France and 
Italy had fought over Tunis, Britain and 
Russia over Persia, Britain and France over 
Egypt and Sudan, France and Germany over 
Morocco. These rivalries culminated in the 
formation of two opposing groups in Europe 
in the 20th century — Britain, France and 
Russia on one side, and Germany, Austria and 
Turkey on the other, Feeling was especially 
heated between Britain and Germany, a late 
arrival on the imperial scene and looking for 
what it called ‘a place in the sun’. The 
commercial rivalry of these two nations led 
to competition in armaments and propaganda. 
All German travellers, doctors, traders and 
missionaries tried to extend German influence 
everywhere. Inevitably they clashed with the 
British who were already everywhere. In 
every country in Europe there were narrow- 
minded nationalist groups preaching hatred 
against each other— the ravanche (revenge) 
movement in France, Pan-Slavism in Russia 
and Pan-Germanism in Germany. 

Imperialist rivalries also helped to bring on 
the Second World War. Germany, Italy and 
Japan were not satisfied with the divisions of 
territories after the First World War and 
wanted a redivision of the colonies. They 
had dreams of conquering the whole world 
and replacing the other established imperialist 


countries. But the Second World War dealt 
a deadly blow to imperialism everywhere, 


Benefits despite Suppression 


Indirectly, imperialisin started some Asian 
and African countries on the road to modern- 
ization. Their old backward economic sys- 
tems were weakened to such an extent that 
they could not be restored. The industries 
that the imperialist powers established for 
their profit only set a kind of pattern for 
modern industries in the colonies. Even 
though industries necessary for overall eco- 
nomic development were not started, the 
introduction of machines in itself was an 
advance of real importance. 

Imperialism also brought advances in educa- 
tion and ideas. Although deliberate efforts 
were made to keep people ignorant, some 
kind of education for a certain number had to 
be introduced in the interests of the imperial- 
ist country. Even limited education brought 
the people of the colonies into contact with 
the ideas of democracy, equality and a scien- 
tific outlook. It was this limited education 
that helped in stimulating protests agains 
imperialism and successful efforts to re; 
independence. In a very real sense imperial- 
ism created conditions that caused its own 
destruction. 


n 


Struggle against Imperialism 


At every step, the imperialist powers met 
with the resistance of peoples they were try- 
ing to enslave. Even when the conquests 
were finally made, the following period was 
never one of peace for the foreign rulers. 
The conquered peoples organized movements 
not merely to overthrow foreign rule but also 
to convert their countries into modern nations. 
In a sense, these movements against imperial- 
ism were international in character. People 
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struggling in one country supported the cause 
of peoples in other countries. 

A number of circumstances helped the 
colonies in their struggle against imperialism. 
Wars among the western powers contributed 
very significantly. They helped to weaken 
some imperialist countries; they occupied the 
attention of the warring powers and made it 
possible for the colonies to step up their efforts 
to overthrow foreign rule. 

Changes in world attitudes regarding 
imperialism were on the side of the colonies 
struggling to rid themselves of colonial rule. 
Imperialism was no longer ‘fashionable’. 
Important leaders in imperialist countries 
supported movements for independence in 
Asia and Africa and put pressure on their 
governments to give up their colonies. Of 
course, the most important factor in the 
struggle was the determination of the leaders 
and people in the colonies to regain their 
independence. 

Generally speaking, imperialist countries 
retained their colonial possessions up to the 
Second World War. But within two decades 
after the end of the war, most of the countries 
succeeded in regaining their independence. 

Most of the 19th century and the first 
quarter of the 20th were years in which nations 
of the western world took over and held Asia 
and Africa as colonial possessions. In the 
later years of this period of imperialism, about 
two-thirds of the world’s people were living 
under the rule of some foreign government. 
The empires acquired by European nations 
were the largest in the world’s history. 
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The story of imperialism is a story of 
deception, brutality, and armed might. The 
imperialist powers, however, justified their 
enslavement of other nations and peoples in 
the name of ‘ spreading civilization ’. 

Getting possession of new markets and raw 
materials and establishing industries to be 
worked by cheap labour created many ‘ small” 
wars and two world conflicts. Despite the 
“gentleman’s agreement’, there was a 
continuous effort among the western powers 
to redivide the world—but never with 
any consideration for the welfare of the 
people to whom any coveted area really 
belonged. 

The battles of the First World War were 
fought in Asia and Africa as well as in Europe 
by Asians and Africans as well as by Euro- 
peans. The war was said to be for freedom 
and the rights of people, but in Asia and Africa 
it brought only a transfer of rule by defeated 
European countries to those who claimed 
victory. The Second World War was even 
more widespread, but by its end imperialism 
had run its course. 

Since 1946 vast areas of Asia and Africa 
have become independent nations. This has 
not meant the end of all conflict on either 
continent. But with the exception of the 
Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozam- 
bique, and South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
the imperialism that began in the 19th century 
is dead. Now the hundreds of millions of 
free Asians and Africans face the problem of 
building up their countries for their own 
welfare, 
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EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. Explain why the Industrial Revolution encouraged imperialism by western 
countries in Asia and Africa during the 19th century. 

2. Describe the steps, giving examples, by which the imperialist countries ‘ took 
over’ most of Africa, 

3. Why were Asian and African countries so easily dominated by the western 
powers ? 

4. How did nationalism help to make imperialism ‘ popular’ in Europe ? 

5. Explain the meaning of the following terms, with examples: sphere of influence, 
exploitation, extra-territorial tights, protectorate. 


Things to do 


1. Prepare maps of Asia and Africa showing the colonies or spheres of influence 
of the western powers before the First World War. 

2. Prepare similar maps of the two continents showing the changes that took place 

as a result of the war. 

List the Asian and African colonies as they existed before the Second World 

War. Write the chief products and/or reasons why each of these colonies 


Was valuable to the country that controlled it. Consult your geography book 
for information on products. 


Ned 


Things to think about and discuss 


1. How did the empires of the 19th and 20th centuries differ from empires of 
ancient times — for example, those of the Mauryas, the Romans and 
Alexander ? 

2. Name and discuss some of the big problems faced by newly-independent 
countries. Why are their problems also the problems of all countries ? 

3. Discuss the total impact of the imperialist conquest on Asia and Africa. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA’S CULTURE 


The Heritage of 


CHAPTER 10 


India 


mpar heritage of India — the many things 

that have gone into the making of 
Indian culture today — has been the result 
of thousands of years of development. We 
have said before (Chapter 1) that every genera- 
tion inherits the knowledge of the previous 
generations, adds to it its own contribution 
and passes it on to the next generation. This 
has been true of all cultures and it is this that 
makes history a story of development and 
progress. Indian culture today is thus the 
result of thousands of years of growth. It 
is the heritage bestowed on us by all the 
previous generations. It is necessary to 
understand this heritage to be able to enrich 
it further. 

You have already read briefly in the pre- 
vious chapters about the political, economic, 
social and cultural life of the Indian people 
during various periods of history. In this 
chapter you will study in some detail the 
growth of some aspects of Indian culture 
through the ages. 

Indian culture has passed through a conti- 
nuous process of development throughouthistory 
and has been growing. The process was some- 
times slow, but it was never absent. Many 
groups of people, originally belonging to other 
parts of the world, have played an important 
part in the growth of Indian culture. They 
have been coming to this country, bringing 
with them their own traditions. Thus it has 
not grown in isolation. They settled down 


here and they became a part of Indian society 
and their traditions were assimilated by Indian 
culture during its process of growth. This 
and many other factors have given Indian 
culture much diversity and richness. It has 
never been a monolith. 

Moreover, India is a vast country and its 
many regions and people have developed their 
own specific genius. In many aspects of cul- 
ture they have developed distinctive features. 
Rigid conformity to any one pattern is almost 
alien to Indian culture. This has resulted in 
the enrichment of Indian culture and its 
variety. However, the cultures of various 
regions in India have also not grown in isola- 
tion. Through the long periods of history, 
each has interacted with the others and 
through these processes of interaction, the 
culture of the entire country has emerged. 
Thus Indian culture has been the product of 
the synthesis of many streams. This synthesis 
has given a unique unity to Indian culture. 
It is this unity which makes us all Indians in 
spite of the fact that people speak different 
languages, follow different religions and have 
different customs which distinguish them from 
each other. Because of these aspects, Indian 
culture has often been described as one with 
unity in diversity. 

Before you read of the growth of the various 
aspects of Indian culture, it may be worth 
while to have a quick glance at the historical 
background, 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Ancient Period 


You have read in the previous chapters 
that India was one of the oldest centres of the 
prehistoric cultures of the world. India was 
also the cradle of one of the earliest civiliza- 
tions in history. With the coming of the 
Aryans a new chapter began in the history 
of Indian civilization. With the collapse of 
the Indus civilization, all that the Indus 
people had built up was not forgotten. The 
new civilization that emerged after the coming 
of the Aryans had absorbed many clements 
of the previous civilization. Since then 
growth and continuity have gone on to- 
gether. 

The ancient period of Indian history saw 
the rise, growth and decline of many kingdoms 
and empires. Of these, the Mauryan empire 
was the biggest covering almost the entire 
country. The Satavahanas in the Deccan 
built a powerful kingdom. After the Sata- 
vahanas, the Guptas built a vast empire. In 
the southern parts of India powerful kingdoms 
like those of the Pandyas, the Cheras and the 
Cholas emerged in the ancient times. Later 
on, in the ancient period and in the early 
medieval period, other kingdoms also grew. 
The most important of these were those of the 
Pallavas, the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas. 
The Chola kingdom which had emerged in 
ancient times became the most powerful king- 
dom in southern India in early medieval 
times. 

Many people from other parts of the world 
came to India. Sometimes they came as 
invaders, for example, the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Kushanas, the Shakas, the Huns and 
many others. Some of them, like the 
Kushanas, built vast empires. They soon 
became an integral part of the Indian people. 
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Through them, Indian culture came into con- 
tact with other cultures. Indians learned 
many things from other peoples who, in turn, 
learned many things from India. The inva- 
sions also led to the growth of Indian irade 
with different parts of the world. Trade 


usually is not mere exchange of goods. The 
movement of ideas which trade facilitates is 
of even greater importance. Many other 
people came, not for conquest, but for trade. 
They came from far and near to various 
parts of India. Their activities helped in the 
movement of ideas. Some of them settled 
down here and contributed to the growth of 
culture. 

You have read about the growth of the 
Indian social system in ancient times. The 
caste system allowed the absorption of people 
coming from outside into this social organiza- 
tion. You have also read about the various 
religions and the religious movements in 
ancient times. These religions did not remain 
unchanged. Each influenced and was, in turn, 
influenced by the others. Thus many sects of 
Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism were formed. 
In spite of many differences of thought and 
practice, they lived in peace with each other. 
There were no religious wars like those of man y 
other cultures in ancient and medieval times. 
Respect and tolerance for the beliefs of the 
other person was the unique characteristic of 
Indian culture in ancient times. The edict of 
Ashoka about which you read in Chapter 4 is 
symbolic of the attitude of people almost all 
through the ancient times. Many rulers who 
had come from outside were also influenced by 
this spirit. They adopted one or the other 
Indian religion and made their own contribu- 
tion to its popularity. Menander, the Bactrian 
King, and Kanishka, the Kushana emperor, 
became Buddhists. But the zeal for one’s 
own religion did not lead to vulgar acts of 
destruction. 
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Some type of synthesis was always visible 
in the development of languages and literature, 
art and architecture, philosophy, science and 
music. Beginning with the Vedic literature 
many schools of thought in philosophy de- 
veloped. Literature, both religious and secular, 
showed liberalism. In the south, the begin- 
ning was made with Shangam poetry which 
gave to the early period in the south the name 
‘Shangam age’. Sanskrit, the language of 
the Vedas, also grew and works of grammar 
were produced. With the rise and spread of 
Buddhism, Prakrit languages, the spoken 
languages of the people, became the lang- 
uages of literature also. The Gupta age 
is the age of great literary works in 
Sanskrit. 

With the Mauryas, art and architecture 
started growing. Throughout the ancient 
period, the growth of art was remarkable. 
Many regional styles developed which in- 
fluenced each other. There were remarkable 
developments in architecture, sculpture and 
painting. The foundations of classical music 
were also laid. There were some very signi- 
ficant advances in the field of science. Some 
of the outstanding names in various fields are 
Kalidasa, Aryabhata, Varahmihira, Kautilya. 
Many of these developments were influenced 
by contacts with other cultures. This was 
particularly true of the growth of art and 
architecture. The Gandhara school of art is 
quite well-known. 

Thus by the time the ancient period of 
Indian history came to a close, India had 
become a vast treasure-house of culture. It 
had developed as a result of the interaction 
of various trends inside the country and the 
contacts with the outside world. There were 
many diversities in language, literature and 
art styles, but through the interaction of these 
trends, Indian culture assumed a composite 
character. 
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The Medieval Period 


When the medieval period of Indian history 
began, the achievements of the ancient times 
were carried forward and new and magnificent 
structures were built on those foundations. 
Many new influences crept in during this 
period and made themselves felt in the growth 
of various aspects of Indian culture. 

The first few hundred years of the medieval 
period in northern India were dominated by a 
number of Rajput kingdoms. Due to constant 
bickerings and quarrels among themselves 
they could not achieve political unity even 
for a short while. But in spite of the prevail- 
ing political disunity, the development of art 
continued unabated. Many great temples like 
those of Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh, 
Konarak in Orissa and Dilwara in Rajasthan, 
were built. This was one of the greatest 
periods of temple-building in India. The 
period did not have perhaps any great original 
literary works to its credit. Much of the lite- 
rary effort was devoted to the writing of com- 
mentaries on older works. However, some 
beautiful works of poetry inspired by devotion 
to Krishna were written. 

In south India the Cholas established their 
hegemony for a long time and brought about 
political unification of large parts of the 
country. They were great patrons of art and 
architecture. In temple architecture, sculp- 
ture, literature and philosophy, it was a period 
of perhaps unparalleled fruitful activity. 
Trade and cultural contacts with the countries 
of south-east Asia also received an impetus. 

It was in this period that the Indian people’s 
contacts with the new religion of Islam began. 
The contacts began late in the 7th century 
when Arab traders came to the southern coasts 
of India. Quite a large number of them 
settled in the coastal areas. Under the local 
rulers they enjoyed complete freedom of 
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belief and of propagating their religion. The 
simple teachings of Islam won them many 
adherents in India. Thus a new religion was 
introduced in India enriching its culture and 
giving it greater variety. 

In northern India, the contact with Islam 
began as a result of Arab and Turkish inva- 
sions. The Arabs conquered Sind early in 
the 8th century. After some time the Turks 
who had embraced Islam became powerful 
and displaced the Arabs from their territories 
and carved out their own kingdoms. They 
conquered Persia, but in turn their life was 
deeply influenced by the old and rich Persian 
culture. Political disunity of northern Indian 
states and social disunity resulting from the 
rigid caste system, of which you have read 
before, facilitated an easy conquest of India 
by the Turks. The invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the 10th and 11th centuries were 
followed by those of Muhammad Ghori in 
the late 12th and early 13th centuries. The 
Turks established their kingdom in India 
which is called the Sultanat of Delhi. It was 
an independent state without any kind of 
subservience to any authority outside India. 
The Sultanat brought under its sway almost 
the entire northern India and some parts 
of south during the 14th century. Towards 
the end of the 14th century, the Sultanat 
broke up into a number of regional kingdoms, 
which flourished for over a hundred years. 

Then began a new era with the invasions 
of the Mughals. The Mughals were the 
descendants of the tribes of Chengiz and 
Timur. Gradually almost the entire country 
came under their sway. Akbar, the greatest 
of Mughal emperors, was in many ways similar 
to the ancient emperor Ashoka. Like Ashoka 
he was a believer in tolerance and was a 
great unifying force. He said, “ The various 
religious communities are Divine treasures 
entrusted to us by God. We must love them 
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as such. It should be our firm faith that 
every religion is blessed by Him, and our 
earnest endeavour to enjoy the bliss of the 


ever-green garden of universal toleration. The 
Eternal King showers his favours ov all 
men without distinction. Kings who are 
“shadows of God’ should never give up this 


principle.” 

The Mughal empire declined in the 1sth 
century and with it the medieval period 
of our history came to an end. The last 
Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah ‘Zafar’, as 
you would read later, was proclaimed the 
emperor of Hindustan by the rebels during 
the Revolt of 1857. He was taken captive 
by the British and died in Rangoon, How- 
ever, the fortunes of empires do not concern 
us so much here as the great cultural develop- 
ments which occurred during the whole period 
under the Turks and Mughals and which 
enriched our heritage. 

This period saw two great religious move- 
ments in India, namely the Bhakti and the 
Sufi movements. The Bhakti movement em- 
phasized devotion to God as the means of 
salvation. It had another greater social signi- 
ficance. The Bhakti saints like Kabir and 
Nanak attacked the rigidity and formalism 
that prevailed in Hinduism and Islam. By 
this, they brought people of different com- 
munities nearer. They also attacked the 
caste system as inhuman. The Bhakti saints 
preached their message to the common people. 
The Sufis or the mystics of Islam similarly 
preached the message of love and brother- 
hood. There were great Sufi saints like 
Muinuddin Chishti and Khawaja Nizamuddin 
Auliya who attracted people of various com- 
munities. These two movements were thus 
movements of unity and their adherents 
belonged to various communities. They helped 
in mitigating religious rigidities and isolation- 
ism and, to this day, the festivals associated 
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with Bhakti and Sufi saints are celebrated by 
members of all communities. 

This was a period of notable advances in 
the growth of languages and literature, in 
architecture and painting and in music. New 
languages which had started developing earlier 
became fully developed and became rich in 
literature, Languages of foreign origin also 
developed a rich literature. Of these the 
most important was Persian which was the 
court language of the Turks and the Mughals. 
The regional languages were enriched by the 
Bhakti saints and by the patronage of the 
rulers of the regional kingdoms. In archi- 
tecture, the traditions of Persia and Central 
Asia were synthesized with indigenous tradi- 
tions and new styles of architecture grew. 
The regional kingdoms developed their own 
distinct styles. The period under the Mughal 
rule saw some of the finest developments in 
the field of architecture. In painting also 
the Persian tradition was an important in- 
fluence. However, painting developed a distinct 
Indian style and there were several regional 
variations. In music also, new instruments 
and forms were introduced. 

Thus in the course of centuries, Indian cul- 
ture developed. It developed as a result of 
change, diversities, mutual interaction and by 
the assimilation of elements from other cul- 
tures. It grew to be the common culture of 
the people living in India. Now you will 
study the growth of some of the aspects of 
this common culture which centuries of our 
history have bequeathed to us. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


India is a vast country. It extends for 
nearly 3000 kilometres from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin (Kanya Kumari) and for the same 
distance from the Rann of Kutch in the west 


to Assam in the east. Nature has made it 
into a distinct geographical entity. The Hima- 
layan ranges in the north and the sea in the 
east, west and south separate it from the rest 
of the world. However, these factors have 
not become a barrier to contact with the rest 
of the world. 

During the long millennia of Indian history, 
people from many parts of the world have 
poured into this country. India was the meet- 
ing point of many races and civilizations. 
The variety of India’s millions is the result of 
this long history as you have already seen. 
The Aryans mingled with the Dravidians 
who lived here before them. Then came the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Shakas, the Kushanas, 
the Huns, the Arabs, the Turks, the Mongols, 
the Afghans, and many others. In the recent 
period, many Europeans also settled down here. 
So the people of India belong to different 
ethnic types and the process of amalgamation 
has been going on continuously. 

It is interesting to know the story of the 
name of our country. The ancient Indians 
referred to their country as ‘ Jambudvipa’ 
(the continent of the Jambu tree), They 
also called it ‘Bharatavarsha’, the land of 
the sons of Bharata, a legendary king. The 
Persians referred to our country as the land 
beyond the river Sindhu (Indus) in the north- 
west. They, however, pronounced it as 
‘Hindu’. That word spread westward and the 
whole country came to be known by the name 
of its river. The Greeks changed the Persian 
word ‘ Hindu’ to ‘Inde’, In medieval times, 
the country was called ‘ Hindostan’ from the 
Persian word. The English called it India 
from the Greek ‘Inde’, Poet Iqbal sang of 
the country inthe famous song tarana-t-Hindi 
composed by him. The first line of which 
is: Saare Jahan se achchha Hindostan Hamara. 
In our national anthem ‘Jana gana mana 
adhinayaka, Jaya he Bharat bhagya vidhata’, 
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composed by Rabindranath Tagore, it is 
called ‘Bharat’. Today we call it by three 
names — ‘Bharat’, ‘Hindustan’ and ‘India’. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


India is a vast treasure-house of magnificent 
works of art and architecture. Every monu- 
ment tells a fascinating story about India’s 
past. The story of Indian art is an exciting 
one, 

It begins with Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 
You have seen that the Indus people were 
great builders, skilled in town planning. They 
had put up a number of useful brick buildings. 
The houses with the various facilities — the 
granaries, the Great Bath — show how skilful 
and efficient the people were in construction. 
They used materials of high quality. The 
terra-cotta and stone images, the bronze figure 
of the dancing girl and the artistic seals reveal 
the exquisite workmanship and the excellence 
of the artists. Some of the features of the 
Indus Valley art have been preserved through 
the centuries. 


Mauryan Period 


The next stage of Indian art begins with the 
Mauryan period. It was a period of economic 
prosperity, important developments in religious 
thinking and practice and also one of remark- 
able artistic achievements. Megasthenes, who 
came to India as the ambassador of the 
Greek ruler Seleucus, described the palace of 
Chandragupta Maurya in glowing terms. It 
was large and luxurious and built of carved 
wood. The earliest stone buildings were based 
on wooden models. 

The monolithic pillars of Ashoka on which 
are inscribed his famous edicts are the great 
monuments of the Mauryan age. Many people 


trace these pillars to the influence of Persia. 
The most striking feature of these pillars is 
the finely carved capital with magnificent 
animal figures. We are all familiar with the 
Sarnath lion capital with the Chakra placed 
on the top of the lions. The Rampurva Bull 
capital is one of the best specimens of animal 
sculpture. The polish and smoothness of these 
pillars are amazing. 

Another artistic achievement of this period 
is the famous stupa at Sanchi. In every stupa 
there was a small chamber in which relics of 
the Buddha or the Buddhist monks and 
ascetics were placed in a casket. The surface 
of the stupa was generally built of bricks 
with a thick layer of plaster. The stupa was 
crowned by an umbrella of stone. The monu- 
ment was surrounded by a fence with a path 
provided for Pradakshina (circumambulation). 
The original stupas were enlarged and beauti- 
fied from time to time. The Sanchi stupa 
which still stands intact is a well-preserved 
and splendid monument. A number of lesser 
stupas and other buildings such as monasteries 
and rest-houses are found in and around the 
main stupa. 

The stupa of Sanchi as it stands today has 
stone railings around it. Originally these 
were wooden railings. The railings and the 
gateways were added later after the Mauryas. 
The gateways are a very striking feature. 
There are four gateways at the four cardinal 
points and they contain very lively and beauti- 
fully carved panels. In these panels are de- 
picted events from the life of the Buddha and 
details from Jataka stories. They also depict 
a landscape of trees and floral designs, groups 
of animals and birds, beautiful figures of 
yakshas and yakshinis, and men and 
women. Thus the Sanchi reliefs present the 
story of the Buddha and provide glimpses 
into Indian life through clear, simple and 
dramatic scenes. 
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2. HEAD OF BUDDHA, MATHURA 


. STUPA AT SANCHI — GENERAL VIEW 


The Buddha is depicted in these panels not 
through his image but through the use of 
various symbols; for example, the horse 
represents his ‘renunciation’, the “boddhi ’ 
tree his enlightenment. 


Gandhara and Mathura Schools of Art 


The next important stage in the growth of 
art is associated with the name of Gandhara 
in the north-west. By this time the worship 
of the image of Buddha had become common. 
After the Greek invasions and during the 
period of the Kushanas, many artists from 
Western Asia had settled down in the north- 
west of India, They were deeply influenced 
by the Greek art. Mahayana Buddhism en- 
couraged image worship. The Kushana kings, 
particularly Kanishka, encouraged the Gan- 
dhara artists to sculpture themes from Buddha’s 
life and the Jatakas. Consequently, theart is 
called the Gandhara school of art. A large 
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number of the images of the Buddha and 
the Bodhisattvas were produced. 

Another school of art to develop in the early 
centuries of the Christian era is that of 
Mathura. From the beginning of the Christian 
era, Mathura became an important centre of 
artistic activities. The first purely Indian 
figures of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas 
were produced in Mathura. The fine qualities 
of indigenous art traditions were preserved 
and improved upon by the Mathura sculptors. 
The images produced here became the models 
for the succeeding generations of artists. 

This was also the period of the growth of 
art in Amaravati, developed under the Sata- 
vahana kings. Like the stupa at Sanchi, 
there was a great stupa in Amaravati in the 
lower Godavari valley. The stupa has dis- 
appeared but many of its fine pieces are still 
intact in various museums. Many bas-relief 
medallions and panelled friezes decorated the 
stupa. These, like the stupa at Sanchi, depict 
events’ from the life of the Buddha and the 
Jataka stories. One of these depicts the story 
of the taming of the elephant by the Buddha. 
A mad elephant was let loose to kill the 
Buddha while he was walking along the streets 
of Rajagriha. The panel shows the mad 
elephant rushing through the streets, the 
panic it caused, the reactions of men and 
women and finally the elephant kneeling 
before the Buddha. The climax is portrayed 
subtly and the magic of the story is brought 
out by a single panel. 

There are a number of other places in this 
region where Buddhist remains have been 
discovered. The recent excavations at Nagar- 
junakonda have added to the treasures of the 
Buddhist art. 

The Gupta period saw the flowering of 
ancient Indian culture. There were great 
developments in sciences, philosophy, poetry, 
drama, religion and art. Under the Guptas, 


the various traditions of art were synthesized, 
One of the significant developments was the 
beginning of the Hindu temple. Its first 
example is the temple at Deogarh which 
was a small shrine-room where the image 
of the god was placed. The varah-uvatar 
depicted in the Udaygiri cave is a very im- 


pressive one. The simple and lovely Buddha 
images from Sarnath are an evidence of the 
skill of the sculptors of the Gupta period. 
Some of the caves of Ajanta and Ellora also 
belong to this period. 

The Hindu temple which began in this 
period had a simple square as its ground- 
plan. The roof was flat and there was no 


shikhara or spire, 


3. MEDALLION DEPICTING TAMING OF THE ELEPHANT, 
AMARAVATI. 


Cave Architecture 


The development of the cave architecture is 
an important phase in Indian architecture. 
More than a thousand caves from about the 
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4. KAILASHA TEMPLE, ELLORA 


2nd century B.c. to the 10th century A.D. were 
excavated in different parts of India. Most 
of them are Buddhist; some are Hindu and 
Jain. Beautiful chaityas (worshipping halls), 
viharas (monasteries), mandapas, rathas and 
cave temples have been cut out of rocks. 
The stability and permanence of the rock 
attracted the patrons to encourage the build- 
ing of enduring monuments and dedicate them 
for religious purposes. The rocks were turned 
into lovely shrines with pillared halls and 
living-rooms decorated with sculpture. This 
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is an amazing evidence of the 
extraordinary skill and patience 
of the craftsmen and mastery that 
they acquired over the hard rock. 

The earliest rock-cut temples 
were excavated in western Deccan 
in the early Christian era. The 
first monument of this period is 
the Chaitya at Karle. It has a 
fine hall with highly polished and 
decorated pillars and a vaulted 
roof, 

The second phase of rock archi- 
tecture produced some exquisite 
creations. The growing popular- 
ity of image worship in Mahayana 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Jain- 
ism stimulated building activities, 
The cave temples of Ajanta, Ele- 
phanta, Ellora, the mandapas, 
the rathas of Mahabalipuram, and 
the Kailasha temple at Ellora are 
some of the great achievements 
of this period. The size of these 
monuments, the infinite variety 
of themes from Mahayana Buddh- 
ism, Hinduism and Jainism, the 
colossal images of the Buddha, 
the magnificent panels depicting 
all aspects of life — these strike 
us when we visit the caves of 
Ajanta, Ellora and Elephanta. Some of the 
excellent sculptures in these caves were executed 
under the patronage of the Chalukyas and the 
Rashtrakutas. 

In the Elephanta caves we see the magni- 
ficent ‘ Trimurti’. The very idea of a colossal 
image of three aspects of the Godhead is grand. 
The excellence of the details is revealed if we 
study each of the faces carefully. 

There are about 30 caves in Ajanta. They 
contain the finest paintings of the ancient 
times in India. Some of the caves contain 
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extraordinarily beautiful images of the Buddha, 
scenes from his life and from the Jataka 
stories. 

At Ellora there are about 35 caves with 
fine sculptures. Some of the dramatic events 
from Hindu mythology captured the attention 
of the sculptors who have immortalized them. 
The greatest work here, the Kailasha temple, 
is a contribution of the Rashtrakutas. This 
temple, which has been hewn out of a massive 
rock, is an example of the daring resourceful- 
ness and love of beauty of the sculptors of 
that day. The temple is elaborately adorned 
with figures and decorations. In all its details 
it is like a structural temple, but it is a gem of 
rock-cut architecture. 

The artistic achievements of the Gupta age 
continued for centuries and spread widely. 
The Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas and the 
Pallavas of the Deccan and southern India 
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added magnificent monuments, both caves 
and structural temples. 

Both the rock-cut and structural monu- 
ments of the Pallavas are magnificent speci- 
mens of architecture. The Mandapas at 
Mahabalipuram are excavated halls with fincly 
carved pillars and panels. The panels depict- 
ing the fight between Durga and Mahishasura, 
the image of Durga on the lion, Vishnu reclin- 
ing-on Sesha with the devotees, Krishna lift- 
ing Mt. Govardana, and village men milking 
the cows and women going with pots of cı 
are other fine examples of the artistic 
engineering skill of these workers. 

The splendid panel called the ‘ Descent of 
the Ganges’ in Mahabalipuram is a unique 
rock-cut sculpture measuring 96 to 45 ft, T) 
great story of Bhagiratha’s penance to bring 
down the Ganges is the theme of the pane! 

The Rathas of Mahabalipuram are well 
known. The ‘ Ratha’ is a shrine carved oul 
of a single rock and it looks like a structura! 
temple. These Rathas are named after th» 
Pandavas. When you look at these Rathas, 
you find that each one of them is different in 
shape and size. 


The Structural Temples 


The Pallavas built a number of structural 
temples also. The most famous of these is 
the ‘Shore temple’ at Mahabalipuram. It is 
near the sea and hence it has been called the 
‘Shore temple’. The twin towers of this 
temple set in a picturesque background make 
it an enchanting sight on a moonlit night. 
Kanchi was the capital of the Pallavas and 
numerous temples were built there. Two of 
them stand out prominently. The Kailasha- 
natha temple with its lovely vimana and the 
numerous panels depicting Shiva as Nataraja 
is a fine specimen of Pallava art. The Vai- 
kunthaperumal temple is noted for its vimana 
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and the series of panels depicting the history 
of the Pallava dynasty. 

The Cholas with their capital at Tanjore 
were great builders. The greatest temple of 
India, the Birhadeeshwara temple at Tanjore, 
was built during the reign of Rajaraja Chola. 
The most striking feature of this temple is 
its vimana. This vimana is a fully developed 
shikhara of the earlier temples. It is about 
200 ft. high and is built in such a way that 
its shadow does not fall on the ground. The 
grace and grandeur of the vimana have not 
been excelled by any other such creation, The 
pillared halls and the sculptures are fine speci- 
mens of Chola art. In the walls of the inner 
shrine there are a number of fine paintings. 

Many other famous temples were built in 
the south. After the Cholas, one significant 
development took place which was encouraged 
by the Pandya rulers. This was the building 
of high outer walls with entrance gateways 
topped by gopurams. Attention was now con- 
centrated on the gopurams rather than the 
vimana or the shikhara above the main shrine. 
The artistic glory of the gopuram became so 
popular that it became a special characteristic 
of South Indian temples. The gopurams of 
Kanchi and Madurai temples can be seen for 
miles around. 

The Hoysala rulers of Mysore were great 
partons of art. Magnificent temples were built 
in Belur, Halebid and other places. These 
temples are noted for the profusion of mani- 
fold pillars with rich and minute carvings. The 
delicately carved friezes, the minute details 
of the panels depicting gods and goddesses, 
are like the work of the jeweller rather than 
of the sculptor. 


The Bronze Sculpture of the Cholas 


Starting during the late Pallava period the 
bronze sculpture reached heights of glory 
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6. BRONZE IMAGE OF NATARAJA 


during the Chola rule. The image of Nataraja 
(the Lord of Dance) is a superb masterpiece 
of the Chola bronze sculpture. The grandeur 
of its conception, its symbolism, its artistic 
excellence and its charm have impressed con- 
noisseurs throughout the world. There aremany 
images of Nataraja in different dance poses. 
The images of Shiva, Parvati, Vishnu, Rama 
and Sita, the dancing Krishna, Subramanya, 
Ganesha and Buddha are some of the out- 
standing bronzes of South India. The figures 
of the mystics and saints of Tamilnad — that 
of Appar, Manikkavachakar, Sambandar and 
Sundara Murti—and the portrait figures of 
some of the kings and queens are also most 
attractive specimens. In all the old temples 
we can see the huge decorated bronze lamps 
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7. LINGARAJA TEMPLE, BHUVANESHWAR 


of different shapes. The bronze sculptures were 
one of the most significant contributions of the 
Cholas to Indian art. 


North Indian Temples 


As in southern India, artists and rulers in 
northern India were devoted to the develop- 
ment of temple architecture. Several styles 
developed in different places. 

Some of the most magnificent of these were 
built in Orissa. The Lingaraja temple of 
Bhuvaneshwar is located in an extensive area, 


with a number of subsidiary shrines. The 
spire of the Lingaraja temple is about 125 {t. 
high and is very impressive. The immense 
spire is curved and has a rounded top. 
Though there are many similarities between 
these and the temples in the south, the 
differences in style are striking. 

The sun temple in Konarak, popularly known 
as the “black pagoda’, perhaps because of 
the black stone used, is unique in design. 
Since it is dedicated to the sun god, the whole 
temple is designed as a chariot with twelve 
massive wheels drawn by seven horses. Each 
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8. DILWARA TEMPLE CEILING, Mount ABU 


wheel with its rich carvings is a masterpiece. 
The human and animal figures carved out in 
black stone are most life-like. The theme of 
several of these sculptures is amorous. The 
temple is a splendid example of Orissan 
sculpture. 

The Chandella rulers of central India built 
the great temples of Khajuraho, The shikhara 
of these temples is graceful and refined and 
is adorned with sculptures. The style of the 
shikhara varies from that of the others. The 
sculptures in Konarak and Khajuraho are 


some of the finest in India. They are full of 
life and vitality. 

The Jain temples at Mount Abu are the 
finest monuments of the Solanki kings of 
Gujarat who were great patrons of art. The 
prosperous trade brought in wealth that was 
used for building Hindu and Jain temples. 
The Abu temples are very attractive because 
of the delicate and intricate carvings in white 
marble. 

Rajputana is another region where, in 
addition to beautiful temples, a number of 
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secular monuments such as palaces and forts 
are to be found. 


INDO-ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 


The coming of the Turks inaugurated a new 
era in the history of Indian architecture. 
The Turks brought with them architectural 
ideas developed in Persia, Arabia and other 
places. When these new rulers started erect- 
ing religious and secular buildings such as 
palaces and mosques, they came into contact 
with the traditions that had already been 
developed in India. The interaction of these 
two traditions resulted in a new synthesis of 
architectural styles. The rulers of the Sul- 
tanat were great patrons of architecture and 
under them the process of synthesis started. 
It continued with many regional variations in 
the different kingdoms. During the Mughal 
period, the flowering of this synthesis took 
place and some of the greatest monuments of 
India were built. Based on the interaction of 
the two traditions, a unique Indian style of 
architecture was developed in this period, 

Before we describe this development, it may 
be useful to see the distinctive features of the 
Islamic architecture which were to play an 
important part in the development of a new 
style in architecture. 

These features are clearly seen in the stan- 
dardized architecture of the mosque and the 
mausoleum. The mosque consisted of a large, 
rectangular open courtyard surrounded by 
arcades on all four sides. The mehrab which 
faces Mecca indicated the direction to the 
prayer. The call to worship was made from 
a tall tower or minaret. In some mosques 
there were many minarets. Another char- 
acteristic feature was the arch in the gateway 
and other places. The dome was another pro- 
minent feature of the mosque and the 
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mausoleum. The chief decorative element 
was sculpturing the building with geometrical 
designs and lettering in calligraphic style. 
Some of these features were new to Indian 
architecture. The Indian buildings were dc- 
corated with beautiful carving and sculpture 
while the Muslim buildings were marked by 
simplicity and lack of adornment. When the 
new buildings began to be erected, the two 
styles were gradually synthesized into a new 
and unique style. 


Architecture under the Sultanat 


The Turkish rulers utilized the services of 
the local designers and craftsmen who were 
among the most skilful in the world. The 
new fusion that started to take place avoided 
extreme simplicity of the Islamic architecture 
and the extremely lavish decoration of the 
earlier Indian architecture. 

Among the first buildings to be erected were 
the mosques at Delhi and Ajmer by Qutb- 
ud-din Aibak. The mosque built in Delhi 
was called the Quwwat-ul-Islam mosque. It 
measured 210 to 150 ft. The central arch of 
this mosque which is decorated with beautiful 
sculptured calligraphy still stands and is 53 ft. 
high and 22 ft. wide. 

The successor of Qutb-ud-din, Iltutmish, 
was a great builder. He further extended the 
mosque. He also completed the building of 
the Qutb Minar which had been started by 
Qutb-ud-din and now stood in the extended 
courtyard of the mosque. This is a tower 
rising to a height of about 225 ft. and is one 
of the most renowned monuments of India. 

The next important buildings belong to the 
teign of Ala-ud-din Khalji. He enlarged the 
Quwwat-uLIslam mosque still further and 
built a gateway to the enclosure of the mosque, 
the Alai Darwaza. Decorative element was 
introduced to beautify the building. He also 
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9. ARCHES OF Quwwat-uL-IsLaM MOSQUE, DELHI. 


started building a minar which was designed 
to be double the height of Qutb Minar, but 
the project remained unfulfilled. 

The Tughlugs who came after the Khaljis 
concentrated on the building of new cities 
in Delhi like Tughlugabad, Jahanpanah and 
Ferozabad. A number of buildings were erect- 
ed which differed in their style from the 
earlier buildings. Massive and strong struc- 
tures like the tomb of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
and the walls of Tughluqabad were built. 
The buildings of the Tughluq period were 
significant from the point of view of the de- 
velopment of architecture. They were not 
beautiful but massive and very impressive. 


Architecture in the Regional Kingdoms 


The regional kingdoms, building on the 
achievements of the previous period, developed 


3 ; The iron 
pillar shown in the illustration belongs to the Gupta period. 


their own distinctive styles of architecture. 
The process of synthesis continued in these 
kingdoms also and resulted in some of the 
finest styles of architecture. 

In Bengal were built the Adina mosque and 
the tomb of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
at Pandua and the Dakhil Darwaza and the 
Tantipara mosque at Gaur. Two other im- 
portant buildings were the Bara Sona Masjid 
and the Chota Sona Masjid. The oblong 
shape of many structures and the peculiar 
style of roof construction were sorne of the 
distinctive features of the regional architec- 
ture of Bengal. 

In Jaunpur, the Sharqi kings built an im- 
pressive monument, the Atala mosque. A huge 
massive screen covers the dome entirely. The 
walls and the ceilings are decorated with many 
ancient Indian designs like the lotus. 
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10, SCREEN oF SADI Satyyip MOSQUE, AHMEDABAD 
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The rulers of Gujarat built many structures 
notable for their grandeur and the excellence 
of their carving and other decorative forms. 
Ahmad Shah, the founder of Ahmedabad, built 
the Tin Darwaza and the Jami Masjid. The 
finest building at Ahmedabad is the Sadi 
Saiyyid mosque popularly known as the Jali- 
wali Masjid. The delicacy of the work is evident 
from the screens. Mahmud Begarha built the 
imposing Jama Masjid at Champaner. 

The buildings at Mandu developed a distinc- 
tive style of their own under the Sultans of 
Malwa. Here were built the Jama Masjid, 
the Hindola Mahal, the Jahaz Mahal and 
a number of tombs. The buildings of Malwa 
have wide and imposing arches and the 
windows are gracefully decorated. The tomb 
of Hoshang Shah is made entirely of marble, 
the first of its kind in India, and is delicately 
decorated with yellow and black marble inlay 
work. 

The rulers of Kashmir also built many 
beautiful buildings. Timber, stone and brick 
were used in the Jama Masjid completed by 
Zain-ul-Abidin. The turret is a striking 
feature of the mosques of Kashmir and recalls 
to mind the Buddhist pagodas. The tomb of 
Zain-ul-Abidin’s mother, built entirely of brick 
and glazed tiles, has been designed in the 
Persian style. 

The Bahmani Sultans in the Deccan erected 
a number of buildings in a distinctive style at 
Bidar and Gulbarg. They borrowed from the 
styles of Persia, Syria, Turkey and those of 
the temples of southern India. The Jama 
Masjid in Gulbarg is quite well known. The 
courtyard of this mosque is covered with a 
large number of domes. It is the only mosque 
in India which has a covered courtyard. 
Instead of minarets, there are domes at the 
four corners and a fifth and bigger one above 
the prayer chamber. The absence of decora- 
tive work does not mar its grandeur. There 
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are two groups of tombs. The first group has 
the tombs of the first two Sultans and shows 
the impress of the Tughluq architecture. The 
second group called the kaft gumbad or ‘ seven 
tombs’ shows the influence of Persian and 
ancient Indian styles. Bidar also has a num- 
ber of tombs. The tomb of Sultan Ahmad 
Shah Wali is richly decorated with beautiful 
paintings. The finest monument at Bidar is 
the madrasa of Mahmud Gavan, the great 
minister of the Bahmani kingdom for many 
years. It is a three-storeyed building and has 
two towering minars at the front corners. 

After the Bahmani kingdom was split up, 
many other buildings such as the Mehtar 
Mahal and the Ibrahim Rauza were erected 
in the new principalities. The Gol Gumbaz, 
which is one of the largest domes in the world 
at Bijapur, and the fort of Golconda, which is 
one of the strongest in India, and many tombs 
in Golconda also belong to this period. 

These regional kingdoms, in the north and 
the south, played a significant role in the 
development of a common culture. 

The Vijayanagar kingdom in the south which 
arose in the 14th century and was destroyed 
in A.D. 1565 also had a number of achievements 
in architecture to its credit. Only the ruins 
remain to tell the story of their past magni- 
ficence. The best examples of the Vijayanagar 
architecture were the Vithalswami and Hazar 
Rama temples. The former has three gopurams 
and a number of highly decorated pillars. The 
pillars of the latter were richly carved as were 
the inner walls and depicted scenes from the 
Ramayana. 


The Mughal Architecture 


The process of synthesis was completed 
under the Mughals and the new architecture 
which had started taking shape with the 
establishment of the Sultanat, often described 
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as the Indo-Islamic architecture, reached the 
sinnacle of glory. The achievements of the 
Mughal period are the finest in architecture 
as well as in other fields of culture and can 
ze very well compared with any preceding age 
in Indian history. 

Babur and Humayun, the first two Mughal 
kings, erected a number of buildings with the 
help of Persian architects and these, now in 
ruins, are not very impressive. Humayun had 
to flee the country in the face of the rising 
jower of the Afghan ruler, Sher Shah Suri. 
There was a short interregnum of Afghan rule 
before Humayun recovered the Indian terri- 
tories for the Mughals. The most important 
vuilding erected during the Afghan inter- 
regnum is the mausoleum of Sher Shah at 


Sasaram. 
tioned building and stands in the middle of 
a tank. 

The Mughal architecture, properly speaking, 
began in the reign of Akbar. The first im- 
portant building of Akbar’s reign is Humayun’s 
tomb at Delhi. In this magnificent tomb, 
the Persian influence is very strong, parti- 
cularly in the construction of the dome. 
However, unlike the Persians’ use of bricks 
and glazed tiles, the Indian builders of 
the tomb used stone and marble. The two 
significant features of the Mughal architecture 
are also evident here— the large gateways 
and the placement of the building in the 
midst of a large park. The tomb provided 
many architectural ideas for the building of 
the Taj Mahal later. 

The next important buildings erected under 
Akbar were the forts at Agra and Lahore. 
He built his palace within the Agra fort. Many 
new buildings were constructed in the fort and 
perhaps the old ones altered by Akbar’s succes- 
sors. However, the parts attributed to Akbar’s 
reign were built under the strong influence of 
the ancient Indian style and have courtyards 


The mausoleum is a well-propor- 


and pillars. For the first time in the Indo- 
Islamic architecture, living beings — elephants, 
lions, peacocks and other birds — were sculp- 
tured in the brackets. 

The crowning achievement of the reign of 
Akbar was the building of his new capital 
at Fatehpur Sikri, about 40 kilometres from 
Agra. The buildings at Fatehpur Sikri have 
been built in a variety of styles making it one 
of the most magnificent capitals in the world. 
It had a circumference of over 10 kilometres. 
Even now there exist a number of magnificent 
structures in Fatehpur Sikri. The Buland 
Darwaza is about 130 ft. wide and about 
134 ft. high and is perhaps the most imposing 
gateway in the world. The tomb of Salim 
Chishti built in white marble is exquisite in 
its beauty. The palace of Jodha Bai was 
built in the style of ancient Indian archi- 
tecture. The Jami Masjid shows the influence 
of the Persian style. The cloisters surround- 
ing it have a large number of domes and 
rooms. The Diwan-i-aam and the Diwan- 
i-khas are remarkable buildings and with 
their planning and decoration have a unique 
Indian style. Birbal’s house is profusely 
sculptured with beautiful patterns. Another 
notable building is the Ibadat-Khana or the 
“House of Worship’ where learned people 
belonging to various religions gathered to- 
gether and discussed questions of philosophy 
and theology in the presence of the emperor. 
Then there is the Panch Mahal, a five-storeyed 
building modelled perhaps on the Buddhist 
viharas. 

During the reign of Jahangir, the mauso- 
leum of Akbar was constructed at Sikandara. 
This is a magnificent monument in many ways. 
After a long time, the minar became archi- 
tecturally significant here. It has beautiful 
arches and domes. But the whole structure, 
as Ferguson suggested, is inspired by the 
Buddhist viharas. Jahangir also extended the 
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palace buildings in the Agra fort and built 
the beautiful tomb of Itimad-ud-daula, the 
father of Nur Jahan. The tomb was built 
in marble and is notable for its beautiful 
coloured inlay work. Jahangir’s wife Nur 
Jahan built a beautiful mausoleum for her 
husband at Shahdara near Lahore. 

The greatest of the Mughal builders was 
Shah Jahan, the successor of Jahangir. His 
reign marks the highest development of Mughal 
architecture. Some of the finest monuments 
of our country were built during his reign. 
Under him we find an exceedingly liberal 
use of marble, delicate decorative designs, a 
variety of arches and beautiful minarets. 
The list of Shah Jahan’s buildings is very 
large —the completion of a large number of 
buildings in the Agra fort, the city of Shah- 
jahanabad and the Red Fort of Delhi with its 
many buildings, the Jama Masjid at Delhi, 
the Moti Masjid, the Taj Mahal and many 
others. Only a brief description of these build- 
ings is possible here.. The Diwan-i-khas, the 
Diwan-i-aam and the Moti Masjid in the 
Agra fort are built mainly in white marble 
with beautiful coloured inlay work. The 
Diwan-i-khas and the Diwan-i-aam in the 
Red Fort are richly decorated and are works 
of great beauty. The Diwan-i-khas rightly 
bears the inscription — Agar firdaus bar rooe 
zaminast — haminasto haminasto huminast (If 
there is a paradise on earth, it is here, tt is here, 
at is here). The Red Fort has become as- 
sociated with the entire history of our country 
for the past three hundred years and it is 
here that the national flag was unfurled on the 
day India became free. The Jama Masjid at 
Delhi with its imposing domes and minarets 
is the most famous mosque in the country and 
one of the finest in the world. 

_ The most magnificent of Shah Jahan’s build- 
ings is the Taj Mahal built in memory of 
his wife, Mumtaz Mahal. Executed by one 
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with a deep sense of beauty, it represents 
India’s cultural perfection at its best and has 
been aptly described as ‘the dream in marble’. 
It is remarkably well conceived and all its 
parts — the gateways, the central dome, the 
elegant minars, the delicate decoration, the 
inlay work in coloured marbles and precious 
stones, the lovely gardens surrounding it and 
the fountains in front — have been perfectly 
executed. This masterpiece of sheer beauty 
arouses a sense of pride in every Indian. 

The only notable buildings of the reign of 
Aurangzeb, the last of the great Mughals, are 
the Badshahi mosque at Lahore and the Moti 
Masjid at Delhi. The period after him is one 
of general decline. 

A significant contribution of the Mughals, 
especially Jahangir, was the laying of gardens. 
Some of the finest gardens were laid by him 
in Lahore and Srinagar. 

The new style of architecture had a signi- 
ficant influence on the construction of Hindu 
temples and the secular buildings of the 
Rajputs during this period. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING 
IN INDIA 


As in architecture, the cultural heritage of 
India in the field of painting is very rich. 
You have read in Chapter 1 about the cave 
paintings at various places in India which for 
some time were believed to be of prehistoric 
origin. However, the first and the most 
creative period of the art of painting extends 
from the 1st to the 7th centuries of the 
Christian era. Of this the richest heritage is 
that of the Ajanta paintings. Many murals 
which once decorated the walls of the Ajanta 
caves have disappeared due to neglect and the 
ravages of time. 
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16. PALACE SCENE, AJANTA CAVE 17 


The paintings of Ajanta depict various 
themes. There are those which depict the 
pomp and splendour of the royal courts and 
the romance of love and the joy of feasting, 
singing and dancing and the man-made world 
with luxurious products, buildings, textiles 
and jewellery. Some depict the world of 
nature — vegetation and flowers, animals and 
birds. Many themes depicted are from the 
Buddha's life and the Jataka stories. All the 
scenes depicted are full of vitality. The figures 
are drawn with admirable skill. The intense 
human appeal combines to give the message 
of the unity of life depicted through the 


panorama of all forms of life. Every form 
receives the equal attention of the artists and 
the various worlds of painting combine to 
give a fuller picture of real life. The medium 
through which this is done is the line. In the 
West what is achieved with colour is achieved 
with line in India. The line used by the 
Ajanta artists is unique, Sweeping over vast 
areas with firmness and rhythm. It can 
accomplish with equal skill the calm and 
serene Buddha and the restless eager crowds 
in a dance or a market-place. This style in 
ancient times spread to Central Asia in wall 
paintings and on wooden panels. 
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17. SHAH JAHAN IN DURBAR 


In northern India, the frescoes at Bagh are 
the best survivals, most of the others having 
been lost to us. The tradition of painting 
continued for some time in other parts of 
India, e.g. at Badami, Kanchi and Ellora. 
It later spread to Ceylon where the beautiful 
frescoes at Sigiriya seem to be directly related 
to the traditions of Ajanta. 

Gradually the art of wall painting died down 
though the art of book-illumination continued, 
particularly in Jain texts. 

The next great era in the art of painting 
was ushered in by the Mughals. The Mughals 
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brought with them the traditions of Persian 
painting. Humayun brought with him to 
India two pupils of the great painter Behzad. 
They came into contact with their counter- 
parts in India and under Akbar the synthesis 
of the two styles was encouraged. He gathered 
together a number of painters from Persia, 
from Kashmir and Gujarat. The Ain-i-Akbari 
mentions a number of artists — Abdus Samad, 
Mir Saiyid Ali, Miskin, Daswant, Basawan, 
Mukand and many others. They illustrated 
manuscripts like the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza 
and Babar Nama. Individual pieces were 
also painted. By the end of Akbar’s reign, 
an independent Mughal style of painting had 
been developed. 

Jahangir himself was a great connoisseur 
and patron of painting. Under him the 
Mughal school of painting was fully developed 
and this art made remarkable progress. The 
painting was no longer confined to book- 
illumination. Portrait painting and depiction 
of subjects drawn from life and nature became 
popular. Some of the finest painters in this 
period were Nadir, Murad, Bishan Das, 
Manohar, Govardhan, Mansur and Farrukh 
Beg. Writing about his own knowledge of 
Painting in his autobiography, Jahangir says 
that he could distinguish between the work of 
each noted painter even if a painting was the 
product of joint work. The competence and 
skill of the Indian artists are evident from the 
incident which Sir Thomas Roe, an English- 
man who came to the court of Jahangir, men- 
tions. The artists of Jahangir’s court made 
several copies of a painting which Roe had 
presented to the emperor on the same day. 
The copies were so perfect that Roe found 
it difficult to spot the original. 

Thus in the course of a few decades, fine 
works of painting were created. The develop- 
ment continued under Shah Jahan. Dara 
Shikoh, son of Shah Jahan, was a great patron 
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of painting. With Aurangzeb, the art declined 
in the Mughal court. 

However, with the withdrawal of court 
patronage, many artists went to different parts 
of the country and influenced the development 
of new schools of painting. Two of the most 
important schools of painting that thus 
emerged were the Rajasthani and the Pahari 
schools. The subjects of the paintings of these 
schools have been drawn from the epics, 
myths and legends and love themes. 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Our heritage in languages and literature is 
one of the richest in the world. Through the 
many centuries of India’s history, many 
languages have grown and have influenced 
each other. Some of the languages that were 
spoken in India in ancient times and had a 
rich literature have become extinct; others 
remain important. For example, Sanskrit, 
though no longer a spoken language, is still a 
language of many religious rituals and of litera- 
ture. However, the old languages have left 
their mark on the languages which we speak 
today and which began to develop towards 
the close of the ancient period. These languages 
have bequeathed a very rich literature to us. 


Languages 


Besides many small groups, there are two 
main groups of languages — the Indo-European 
or Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian. Most of 
the languages spoken in the northern parts of 
India belong to the former group and those of 
the southern parts to the latter. However, 
these two groups have not developed in isola- 
tion. For example, the languages of southern 
India have drawn profusely from Sanskrit to 
enrich their vocabulary. 


Sanskrit was the language of the Indo- 
Aryans who came to India and belongs to the 
Indo-European group of languages. You have 
read about the civilization of the Indus Valley 
and the script which has not yet been de- 
ciphered. There were many other languages 
spoken in India when the Aryans came and 
intermingled with the local inhabitants. In 
course of this intermingling, many dialects 
developed and so did Sanskrit itself. Sanskrit 
was gradually standardized and given a highly 
scientific grammar by Panini, the great gram- 
marian, in about 4th century B.c. Sanskrit 
was the language of religion, philosophy and 
learning and was used by the upper castes, 
the brahmans and the kshatriyas. The com- 
mon people spoke a number of dialects which 
are called Prakrits. Buddha, as you know, 
preached in the language of the people. 
Buddhist literature was written in Pali, 
one of the Prakrits. Ashoka had his rock 
and pillar edicts inscribed in the popular 
languages. 

The four southern languages began to de- 
velop during this period and have had a con- 
tinuous development since and have enriched 
themselves. Tamil is the most ancient amongst 
them. 

Though Sanskrit again became the pre- 
dominant language of learning in the period of 
the Guptas, the Prakrits continued to develop. 
The various spoken languages that developed 
are called Apabhramshas. The Magadhi and 
the Suraseni were such languages. These formed 
the basis of the modern Indian languages 
which developed in the various regions of 
India during the medieval period. 

During the period of the Turks and the 
Mughals, two new languages, Arabic and 
Persian, entered India. Of these Persian is 
more important. It was the court language 
for hundreds of years and continued to be 
used widely right up to the 19th century. 
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A rich tradition of Persian literature grew in 
India during this period and led to the growth 
of a new language — Urdu — based on the 
dialects of Hindi but drawing its vocabulary 
from Persian. It became the common lang- 
uage of towns all over northern India and the 
Deccan and developed a very rich literature 
in poetry and prose. 

Throughout the course of the development 
of Indian languages, many foreign languages 
have played a significant part and helped 
Indian languages to enrich their vocabulary. 
This happened as a result of close contacts 
with the cultures of many peoples outside 
India. 

Thus the languages that we speak today 
have a long history behind them. There are 
fourteen main languages in India which have 
been given the status of ‘ national languages” 
in the Constitution of India. These are: 
Hindi, Telugu, Bengali, Marathi, Tamil, Urdu, 
Gujarati, Kannada, Malayalam, Oriya, Punjabi, 
Assamese, Kashmiri, Sanskrit. In addition to 
these hundreds of dialects are spoken by 
small groups of people in various parts of the 
country. Of the ‘ national languages’, Hindi 
is spoken by the largest number of people in 
the country. This variety of languages has 
made India a multi-lingual country. The lang- 
uages spoken today have grown over a period 
of centuries and have influenced each other. 
This process of give-and-take for mutual 
enrichment continues. 


Ancient Indian Literature 


The earliest known work of the Aryans in 
India was the Rig-Veda which is a collection 
of 1028 hymns in Vedic Sanskrit. Most of the 
hymns are in praise of different Vedic deities 
and were intended for recitation at the Yajnas 
or sacrifices. Many of them are beautiful 
descriptions of nature. Some of the most 


enchanting are addressed to Ushas, the goddess 
of dawn, like this one: 

“Tn the sky’s framework she has gleamed 

with brightness: The goddess has cast off 

the robe of darkness. Rousing the world 
from sleep, with ruddy horses, , Dawn in her 

Paa chariot is arriving.” (Rig-Veda, 

1, 

The Rig-Veda was followed by three more 
Vedas — Yajur-Veda which gives directions 
for the performance of the Yajna, the Sama- 
Veda which prescribes the tunes for the recita- 
tion of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and the 
Atharva-V eda which prescribes rites and rituals. 
After the four Vedas, a number of works, 
called the Brahmanas, grew which contain 
detailed explanation of Vedic literature and 
instructions. The Aranyakas, which are an 
appendix to the Brahmanas, prescribed certain 
rites and also laid the basis of a body of more 
philosophical literature. It was the Upanisha- 
dic literature which dealt with questions like 
the origin of the universe, birth and death, 
the material and spiritual world, nature of 
knowledge and many other questions. The 
earliest Upanishads are the Brihad-Aranyaka 
and Chanddogya. The Upanishads are in the 
form of dialogues and express the highest 
thoughts in simple and beautiful imagery. 
Another body of literature to grow in the early 
period was the Vedangas which, besides rituals, 
were concerned with astronomy, grammar and 
phonetics. One of the most outstanding works 
of this period was a classic on Sanskrit gram- 
mar, the Ashtadhyayi by Panini. 

All these works were in Sanskrit duogen the 
language was undergoing many changes. They 
were handed down from generation to genera- 
tion orally and were put to writing much later. 

The two great epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, were developed over a period 
of centuries and were perhaps put to writing 
in their present form in the 2nd century A.D. 
The Mahabharata contains about 100,000 verses 
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and is the longest single poem in the 
world. Besides the main story of the war 
between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, a 
number of other interesting stories are woven 
into this epic. The Bhagvad Gita, a later 
addition to the Mahabharata, enshrines, as you 
have seen in Chapter 4, a philosophical 
doctrine and in it are described the three 
paths to salvation, viz. Karma, Gyan and 
Bhakti. The Ramayana, the story of Rama, 
is shorter than the Mahabharata and is full of 
interesting adventures and episodes. These 
two epics have influenced the thinking of 
millions of people for centuries. 

This period abounds in both religious and 
secular literature in Sanskrit. The Puranas 
are important, for they were the main influence 
in the development from early Vedic religion 
to Hinduism. There were many other shastras 
and smritis. The shastras contained works 
of science and philosophy. For example, the 
Artha-Shastra by Kautilya was a treatise on 
the science of governance. There were shastras 
on art, mathematics and other sciences. The 
smiritis dealt with theperformanceof duties, cus- 
toms and laws prescribed according to dharma. 
The most famous of these is Manusmriti. 

The early Buddhist literature was in Pali 
and consists of two sections. The Sutta-pitaka 
consists mainly of dialogues between the 
Buddha and his followers. The Vinaya-pitaka 
is concerned mainly with the rules of the 
organization of the monasteries. The Milinda- 
panha is another great Buddhist work consist- 
ing of dialogues between the Bactrian king 
Menander and the Buddhist philosopher Naga- 
sena. Another great Buddhist work consists 
of hundreds of Jataka stories which became the 
subjects of Buddhist sculpture and are popular 
all over the world for their wisdom. Later 
many Buddhist works were written in Sanskrit. 
Of these the most famous is the Buddha- 
charita or ‘ Life of Buddha’ by Ashvaghosha. 
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The period beginning a little before the reign 
of the Guptas ushered in the glorious period 
of Sanskrit literature, particularly secular. 
This was the greatest period for the growth 
of poetry and drama. The great writers of 
this period are well known— Kalidasa, Bhava- 
bhati, Bharavi, Bhartrihari, Bana, Magha and 
many others. Of these, Kalidasa is known 
all over the world. His works — the Kumara- 
Sambhava, the Raghuvamsha, the Meghaduta, 
the Shakuntala and others — are unrivalled for 
their poetry and style. The reader of these 
works is made to realize the beauty of this 
country in allits magnificence. Bana wrote the 
Harsha-charita, a biography of King Harsha, 
and Kadambari. Of the other famous works 
of the period are Bhavabhuti’s Uttar-Rama- 
charita, Bharavi’s Kirtarjuniya, Vishakha- 
datta’s Mudra Rakhshasa, Shudraka’s Mriccha- 
katika. Dandin wrote the Daskumara-chavita 
or the ‘Tales of the Ten Princes’, The 
subjects of these and other works were poli- 
tical events, romances, allegories, comedies and 
philosophical questions. Besides these, there 
was also a growing body of philosophical litera- 
ture. The most famous of these in the 
later period are the great commentaries of 
Shankaracharya. There were also great collec- 
tions of tales and stories. The most famous 
collections are the Panchatantra and the Katha- 
sarit-sagar which have been translated into 
many languages all over the world. 

The four Dravidian languages — Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam — developed 
their own distinct scripts and literature. Tamil 
is the oldest of these with its literature going 
back to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. According to tradition, three literary 
gatherings or Shangams were held at which 
many sages and poets recited their composi- 
tions. This body of literature consists of many 
themes like politics, wars and love. Thiru- 
valluvar wrote the famous Kural which, in 
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verse, deals with many aspects of life and 
religion. Later, there grew a rich body of 
Buddhist and Jain literature. Silappadikaram, 
Manimekalai and Perungadai are some of the 
most famous works of this type. There was 
very rich literature in Sanskrit also. 


Literature in the Medieval Period 


In the early medieval period in northern 
India, Sanskrit continued to be the language 
of literature. This is the period of the works 
of two great writers in Kashmir — Somadeva’s 
Katha-sarit-sagar which we have already men- 
tioned and Kalhana’s Rajataringini. The latter, 
a history of Kashmir, is a work of great impor- 
tance as this is the first proper historical work 
in India. Another famous work of this period 
is the Gitagovinda by Jayadeva, in Bengal, 
which is one of the finest poems in Sanskrit 
literature. As we have said before, this was 
the period when the Apabhramsha languages 
had started developing into the modern Indian 
languages. One of the earliest works in an 
early form of Hindi was Prithviraj Raso by 
Chandbardai. This work which marks the 
beginning of bardic literature deals with the 
heroic deeds of Prithviraj Chauhan. 

In the southern parts, this period saw the 
flourishing of Sanskrit literature. We have 
already mentioned the philosophical com- 
mentaries of Shankara. Another important 
Sanskrit work of this period is Bilhana’s 
Vikramankadeva-charita, a biography of the 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. However, 
this period is more important for the growth 
of j literature in the Dravidian languages. 
Nripatunga wrote a great work of poetry in 
Kannada called the Kavirajamarga. For a 
few centuries, the Kannada literature was 
deeply influenced by Jainism. Pampa wrote 
the Adipurana and the Vikramarjuna-V ijaya, 
the former dealing with the life of the first 
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Jain tirthankara and the latter based on the 
Mahabharata. Ponna wrote the Shantipurana, 
a legendary history of the sixteenth tirthankara. 
Another great Kannada writer was Ranna, a 
contemporary of Pampa and Ponna. Two of 
his famous works are the Ajifapurana and the 
Gadayuddha. Kamban wrote the Ramayanam 
in Tamil. In Tamil, this was the period of 
the composition of the great hymns of the 
Alwar and the Nayanar saints. The hymns 
of the Alwar saints are collected into the 
Nalayira-Divya Prabandham. Some of the 
Nayanar works are the Thiruvasagam, the 
Thirumandiram and the Thirultondattogai. 
Telugu also produced great religious and 
secular literature in this period. This included 
translations of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana, works of grammar, science and other 
secular literature. Literature in Malayalam 
also started growing. 

The period of the Sultanat of Delhi saw a 
great advance in the growth of modern Indian 
languages and literature. Braj Bhasha and 
Khari Boli, forms of Hindi, began to be used 
in literary compositions. Many devotional 
songs were composed in these languages. 
Heroic literature was written in Rajasthani, 
which was akin to Hindi and Gujarati. The 
famous ballad Alha Udal and the Vishaldeo 
Raso belong to this period. The literature in 
other modern Indian languages was also grow- 
ing. Mulla Daud wrote perhaps the oldest 
poem in Awadhi language called Chandayana. 
Commentaries on ancient scriptures, however, 
continued to be written in Sanskrit. 

Persian was the court language in the 
Sultanat. Because of its literature many 
Persian words became part of the vocabulary 
of Indian languages. A very notable contri- 
bution of the Turks was in the field of historical 
literature in Persian. In ancient India, there 
was no tradition of historical writing. The 
Turks introduced the Arab and Persian 
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traditions of historical writing in India and 
with them we get a fairly systematic account 
of Indian history beginning with the Sultanat 
of Delhi. There were many historians in this 
period. Ziauddin Barani wrote the Tarikh-i- 
Firozshahi which gives a detailed account of 
the reigns of the Khaljis and the Tughlugs. 
He also wrote a work on political theory called 
the Fatawa-i-Jahandari. Perhaps the most 
outstanding literary figure of this period was 
Amir Khusrau. He was a poet, a historian, 
a mystic and a composer of music. He was 
also a disciple of Nizamuddin Auliya. 
wrote the Ashiga, the Nuh Sipihr, the Qiran- 
al-Sadayan, the Khazain-ul-Futuh and several 
works of poetry. He symbolizes the common 
culture which was growing under the new 
impact. He asserted great pride in his being 
an Indian and praised India as the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise’. He praised India’s fauna and 
flora, its beauty, its buildings, its knowledge 
and learning. He believed that in many 
respects the essence of Hinduism resembled 
Islam, He considered Hindawi, the Hindi 
spoken around the region of Delhi, his mother- 
tongue and composed many verses in it. He 
composed a number of bilingual quatrains 
and verses in Hindi and Persian. His love 
for India is so unquestioned that he praised 
even the practice of Sati. The healthy tradi- 
tion started by him continued for centuries 
after him. 

The regional kingdome provided a great 
stimulus to regional languages and literature. 
The Sultans of Bengal, Gujarat and other 
places patronized local languages and litera- 
ture. Bhakti saints preached in the language 
of the people. Many of them like Kabir were 
great poets. There were two main forms of 
Hindi in this period — Bhojpuri and Awadhi, 
Kabir wrote in Bhojpuri and his dohas or 
couplets have become a part of the folklore. 
Malik Muhammad Jayasi wrote the Padmavat 


He ` 
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in Awadhi. The famous Ramacharitamanas 
by Tulsidas was also written in Awadhi in 
this period. There were many other poets 


of Awadhi in this period. For 
Qutban, a disciple of the Sufi saint Shaikh 
Burhan, wrote the Mrigavati. 

Literature in other languages also developed 
in this period. In Bengali the Ramayana by 
Krittivasa and the hundreds of lyrics by the 
famous poet Chandidas were written under 
the patronage of the rulers. With Chaitanya, 
the tradition of writing devotional songs 
began. Narasi Mehta wrote devotional songs 
in Gujarati and Namdev. and Eknath in 
Marathi. There were important developments 
in Kashmir under Zainul Abidin, under whose 
patronage many Sanskrit works like the 
Mahabharata and the Rajataringini were trans- 
lated into Persian. 

Under the Vijayanagar kingdom, Sanskrit 
literature continued to grow. However, this 
was an important period for the growth of 
Telugu literature. Krishnadeva Raya, the 
greatest of Vijayanagar rulers, was also a 
Telugu and Sanskrit writer. He wrote the 
Vishnuchittiya. There were many poets in 
his court, the most famous of whom was 
Allasani Peddana who wrote the Manuchavita. 
Dhurjati wrote the Kalahasti Mahatamya. 

As in art and architecture, the Mughal period 
also saw great developments in literature. 
Many Mughal emperors and members of the 
royal family were great men of letters. Babar, 
the first Mughal ruler, was one of the pioncers 
of Turkish poetry and also the author of a 
very valuable autobiography in Turkish, Babar 
Nama, which was later translated into Persian. 
Gulbadan Begum, sister of Humayun, wrote 
the Humayun Nama. Jahangir, the great con- 
noisseur of painting, wrote his autobiography, 
the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. Aurangzeb also was 
a great writer and the last Mughal emperor 
Bahadur Shah ‘Zafar’ was a great Urdu poet. 


example, 
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Hindi literature made significant progress 
during Akbar’s reign. Tulsidas, who has al- 
ready been mentioned, and the famous saint 
Surdas wrote in this period. Keshavdas, a 
great poet, wrote on themes of love. Rahim’s 
dohas or couplets are extremely popular in 
many parts of the country. It was also in 
Akbar’s time that the great Sanskrit work on 
styles ofwriting, the Alankarashekhara by 
Keshava Misra, appeared. 

This was a period of many notable writings 
in the Persian language. Abul Fazl wrote the 
Ain-i-Akbari and the Akbar Nama. Ain-i- 
Akbari gives details of Indian customs and 
manners, religions and philosophy, economic 
conditions and almost every other aspect of 
life. As a historical work, it is perhaps un- 
paralleled. Abul Fazl’s brother Faizi was a 
great poct of Persian and was responsible for 
the translation of many Sanskrit works into 
Persian. Akbar had started a whole depart- 
ment for translations of works like the Maha- 
bharata, the Ramayana, the Atharva-Veda, 
the Bhagvad Gita and the Panchatantra. 

Many important historical works were pro- 
duced under the emperors after Akbar. Some 
of the most important historians of this period 
were Abdul Hamid Lahori, Khafi Khan, 
Muhammad Kazim and Sujan Rai Bhandari. 
Literature in modern Indian languages also 
continued to grow. The famous book of Bihari 
Lal called the Satsai in Hindi belongs to this 
period. 

One of the most significant developments 
during the medieval period was the birth of 
the Urdu language. Soon this new language 
developed one of the richest literatures in a 
modern Indian language. It produced great 
poets like Wali, Mir Dard, Mir Taqi Mir, 
Nazir Akbarabadi, Asadullah Khan Ghalib 
and, in the 20th century, Iqbal and others. 
Urdu prose also developed early in the 18th 
century when the translation of most of the 
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historical works from Persian and Sans- 
krit into Urdu began. At the same time 
many original prose works in Urdu were written 
like Muhammad Husain Azad’s Darbar-1-A kbari. 
The Urdu novel was one of the earliest to de- 
velop in the Indian languages. Urdu became 
the language of the urban people of northern 
India and the Deccan and is one of the best 
examples of the growth of a common culture. 


MUSIC AND DANCE 


As in architecture, painting, languages and 
literature signs of growth and synthesis are 
visible in the evolution of other aspects of 
culture. Governed by almost the same basic 
ideas, the music and dances of India developed 
a very rich variety on the foundations laid in 
the ancient times. The earliest known treatise 
on Indian music and dance is as old as 2nd 
century B.c. This is Bharata’s Natya Shastra. 
Indian music, both vocal and instrumental, 
developed with seven basic notes and five 
others. A variety of string, wind and drum 
instruments were later invented. Music has, 
from times immemorial, been one of the most 
cherished arts of India. Besides providing their 
patronage to musicians, many rulers themselves 
were great musicians. We see, for example, 
Samudragupta’s coin in which the king himself 
is shown playing on the Vina. Music was 
also associated with the worship of gods and : 
goddesses and in its perfection it has received 
the same devotion as worship. 

The medieval period witnessed further de- 
yelopments in music. Many new forms and 
instruments were developed. Amir Khusrau, 
about whose contribution to literature and 
historical writing you have read, is believed to 
have invented some of these musical instru- 
ments. One of the most important forms of 
Indian classical music, Khayal, is also believed 
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to be his contribution. Then there are the 
almost legendary figures of Baz Bahadur, the 
ruler of Malwa, and his queen Rupamati in the 
16th century. They were not only accom- 
plished musicians but also introduced many 
new vagas. The most notable figure in music in 
medieval India was Tansen, the court musician 
of Akbar. His attainments in music have 
become a legend and his memory is deeply 
cherished by every musician to this day. 
The patronage of music continued at the 
courts of rulers in the 18th century and the 
traditions evolved through the centuries were 
kept alive. The contribution of the Bhakti and 
Sufi saints in the development and Promotion 
of music is also very important. 

Both in vocal and instrumental music, two 
main classical styles have evolved — Hindu- 
stani and Karnatak. These two styles have 
many things in common and each has a variety 
of forms. The rich heritage of classical music 
that has come down to us has been further 
enriched at the hands of masters in India 
today and has won admirers all the world 
over. Besides classical music, Indian people 
have developed rich traditions of folk music. 

Indian dance has also developed a rich 
classical tradition. It has become the medium 
of expression of emotions, of telling a story 
and of drama. A great deal of the story of 
Indian dance can be seen in the temple sculp- 
tures of ancient and medieval times. The 
popular image of Shiva in the form of Nataraja 
symbolizes the influence of this art form on 
the life of the Indian people. It received the 
patronage of emperors and kings as also of the 
common people. Four main styles of classical 
dance that have evolved through the centuries 
are Kathakali, Bharat Natyam, Kathak and 
Manipuri. All these styles have developed 
over a long period of time. Practically every 
Tegion and area in the country has also de- 
veloped rich traditions of folk-dances, In their 
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variety and greatness, music and dance forms, 
classical and folk, in India are very rich, 

Through their music and dance, Indian 
people have expressed their joys and sorrows, 
their struggles and aspirations, and a myriad 
other emotions. While at work and during 
their hours of leisure, they have danced, sung 
and played music. These art forms have been 
inspired by life and in turn have enriched 
life. 


This in brief is the story of Indian cultural 
development through the ages. Through the 
long years, people living in India and those 
coming to India intermingled with each other, 
They developed a rich and dynamic culture, 
always ever growing through its internal evolu- 
tion and through contacts with other cultures, 
Many streams of thought, belief and expression 
originating elsewhere have mixed with the 
ever-growing streams in India and coalesced 
to form the ocean of Indian culture, Many 
streams of faith and religion, of styles of 
architecture and art, and of languages rich in 
literature have developed during the course 
of centuries, In its variety Indian culture 
has been one of the richest in the world, 
All the diverse streams have developed in 
this country and are Indian. It is through 
this development of culture that the people 
inhabiting this land have become one people — 
the Indian people. The unity of the people 
achieved through the centuries of history has 
been further strengthened during the struggle 
of our liberation, To reinforce and cement 
this unity, it is necessary to realize that we 
are a multi-lingual, multi-religious society, 
and have a deep respect for each other and for 
the unique richness of our cultural heritage. 
That this richness has come about as a result 
of the freedom which every region and com- 
munity has enjoyed to develop its genius is a 
lesson which needs to be imbibed, 
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EXERCISES 


Things to know 


. Name the many groups of people who came to India and settled down here 


from about 1500 B.c. to A.D. 1800. 


- Name one important work of each of the following persons: 


Bana, Kalidasa, Ashvaghosha, Panini, Abul Fazl, Jahangir, Amir Khusrau, 
Kautilya, Thiruvalluvar, Kamban, Pampa, Tulsidas, Ziauddin Barni, Kalhan. 


3. How did the temple architecture begin in India ? What were the main features 


of its development in the southern parts of India ? Name some of the important 
temples of the ancient and early medieval periods. 


- What were the languages of literature in aneient India? How did the modern 


Indian languages develop ? 


Things to do 


1, 


iz 


3. 


On an outline map of India, show the places where important monuments of 
the ancient and medieval periods are found. 

Visit the monuments belonging to the same or different periods and try to find 
out differences in style. 

With the help of your teacher, prepare a list of about 100 words belonging to 
other languages which have become a part of your mother-tongue. 


Things to think about and discuss 


i, 


N 


Why do we say that the heritage of Indian culture is very rich? Has it some- 
thing to do with its diversity ? If so, is it desirable, in your opinion, to haye 
such a diversity of culture ? Why? Or why not? 


- What lessons do you learn from India’s cultural heritage ? 
. What are the main contributions of the medieval period to religion, art and 


architecture, literature and languages ? 


. Is it true that the characteristic feature of Indian culture in different periods of 


India’s history has been “unity in diversity’? Study more intensively any 
one period of history and discuss concretely whether this is true or not. 
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The Dawn of 


CHAPTER 1] 


Modern India 


8 


yey have read in Chapters 6, 7 and 8 

about the far-reaching changes that 
took place in Europe after the decline of the 
Middle Ages. The changes brought about by 
the Renaissance, the Industrial Revolution 
and the socio-political revolutions laid the 
foundations of the modern world in Europe. 
These changes consisted of the growth of 
scientific thinking, a vast increase in the pro- 
duction of goods, increasing participation of 
people in the government of their countries 
and a growing realization of human equality 
and respect for the dignity of the individual, 
Indian society, however, in the same period 
was still living in its old ways, unaware of the 
modern world that was being born in Europe. 
It had stagnated and had to pay the price of 
stagnation when it failed to resist the onslaught 
of British imperialism. It was as a result of 
the impact of British rule and as a reaction 
to it that the foundations were laid for the 
modernization of India, 


CAUSES OF THE STAGNATION OF 
INDIAN SOCIETY 


Backward Economic System 


The forces which put an end to the Middle 
Ages and laid the foundations of the modern 
age in Europe did not arise in India to a 
significant extent up to the 18th century. 
The Indian economic system was still that of 


the more or less self-sufficient villages. Each 


village produced almost all that it needed for 
itself. To a very small extent, a village was 
related to other parts of the country for its 
economic needs. The vast political changes, 
rise and fall of dynasties and empires barely 


touched life in the villages. Its main e onomic 


contact with the state was the payment of 
revenue. The techniques of agriculture also 
had not significantly changed for hundreds of 
years. Local crafts and agricultural operations 
were carried out with the help of simple tools, 


Thus each village led a life of isolation. 
There were no economic bonds to unite the 
country. Towns and cities had developed 
as administrative, Pilgrimage or commercial 
centres. The industries in the towns produced 
luxury or Semi-luxury goods with the help 
of simple tools, Besides foreign trade, these 
goods were produced tainly for the urban 
Population. Indian merchants traded with 
other countries and made vast profits. The 
vast profits, however, were not used to develop 
industries. Technological improvements were 
not introduced, Some changes were taking 
Place as a result of internal and foreign trade. 
For example, the domestic system had begun. 
Thus, new forces had started forming. In 
course of time, these forces would have become 
strong enough to bring about fundamental 
changes, However, before this could happen, 
India fell a Prey to British conquest and 
internal evolution of India, however slow, was 
disrupted. 
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Backward Social and Political System 


The economic stagnation was accompanied 
by a similar stagnation in the social sphere. 
The Indian social system was marked by 
inequality. The social system of the Hindus 
was predominantly based on the caste sys- 
tem which had arisen in the ancient times. 
Throughout the course of history, it had 
undergone many changes, but its hereditary 
and unequal basis had remained. The caste 
system was one of the most important causes 
of social disunity. There were hundreds of 
castes and sub-castes in the country which 
led to fragmentation and stagnation of society, 
By and large, loyalty to one’s own caste or 
sub-caste was the primary loyalty; other loyal- 
ties— to the country and the nation — were 
secondary. There was very little social contact 
between the people of various castes who lived 
in separate residential areas, and even had 
separate wells. Quite a large population was 
dubbed as ‘ untouchables ’. 

The life of the Hindus, in theory, was 
governed by the dharmashastras which pres- 
cribed different rights and duties for different 
castes. There were several undesirable cus- 
toms which had become a part of the Hindu 
social system, one of these being sati. The 
status of women in society had deteriorated. 
The Muslims were also divided by caste, 
racial, sectarian and tribal differences. The 
backward economic system, together with a 
social system lacking in cohesion and equality, 
retarded the forces of progress. 

The political system presented an equally 
dismal picture. The Mughal empire had de- 
clined after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. 
India was divided into a number of small 
and big states fighting against each other. 
The Marathas who emerged as the strongest 
power in India after the decline of the Mughal 
empire were busy fighting among themselves. 
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They had no conception of a united Indian 
nation. 

It was in such conditions that the European 
trading companies, active in India since the 
early 17th century, started interfering in the 
political affairs of the country. Taking ad- 
vantage of the political, economic and social 
weaknesses of the Indian society, the British 
were able to conquer India, India was con- 
quered at a time when the French Revolution 
had taken place and the Industrial Revolution 
had begun in England. The ideas of demo- 
cracy and nationalism had gripped the people 
in Europe. Inevitably, the British conquest 
led to the awakening of the Indian people to 
the developments in the modern world. 


IMPACT OF BRITISH RULE ON INDIA 


The conquest of India was undertaken by 
the English East India Company established 
in A.D. 1600 for purposes of trade with India, 
It took an active interest in the political life 
of India in the 18th century to gain trading 
advantages and to eliminate other European 
competitors from the Indian trade. In 1765, 
after the battle of Buxar, the company re- 
ceived the diwani or the civil administration 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The British 
power gradually increased and within a period 
of about 50 years, the British had emerged 
as the supreme power in India. : 

With the expansion of the British empire 
in India, the influence and the privileges of 
the company declined and those of the British 
Government increased. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion had already begun in England and the 
power of the new class of capitalists was on 
the increase. The empire increasingly served 
the interests of this new class for which India 
was a vast market for the consumption of 
manufactured goods and as a source for the 
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supply of raw materials. Thus, in a matter 
of a few decades, the character and purpose 
of the British empire in India underwent an 
important change. After the suppression of 
the Revolt of 1857, the Indian empire passed 
under the British Crown and the British 
Government in India became the paramount 
power in the country. Those states which were 
under the Indian princes were not sovereign 
as the British Government enjoyed vast powers 
over them. Thus in about a hundred years, the 
entire country passed under British domination. 

The British conquest had many important 
consequences for Indian society because of its 
impact on the economic, social and political 
system of the country. Through its many 
institutions and other activities bearing on 
Indian society, the British rule created condi- 
tions for the awakening of the people. In 
course of time, these became powerful and 
were responsible for bringing about the end 
of foreign rule. The people, under the impact 
of the British rule and as a reaction to it, 
started movements of the reform and moderni- 
zation of Indian society, 


Political Unification of India 


A significant result of the British conquest 
of India was the creation of a single political 
and administrative unit though under foreign 
rulers and for their own interests and the 
establishment of uniform rule of law appli- 
cable to every citizen without distinctions of 
caste, community and status. It introduced 
the idea of equality of all citizens in the eyes 
of the law. The new administrative system 
penetrated down to the village level and the 
village administration was brought under the 
control of the state. While this was, no 
doubt, done to serve the imperialist interests 
of Britain it became a positive factor in the 
rise of modern India. 
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Destruction of the Old Social 
and Economic System 


The economic policies of the British Govern- 
ment in India had even more significant con- 
Sequences as it resulted in the destruction 
of the traditional Indian social and economic 
system. New social classes arose. In the 
areas where the Permanent Settlement was 
introduced, a new class of rich landlords was 
created which regarded land as their private 
property with the aim of obtaining maximum 
monetary gain. They did not cultivate the 
land themselves. The cultivators were mere 
tenants with no rights and could be evic ted 
by the land-owners. In areas where the 
ryotwart system was introduced, the peasant 
was the owner of land but his life was miser- 
able. He was very often heavily in debt and 
in the clutches of the money-lenders who, 
eventually, came to control the land and its 
produce. 

Land became a commodity which could 
be bought, sold or mortgaged. The revenue 
assessment was made according to individual 
holdings and the revenue demand was fixed 
in terms of money, whatever the actual pro- 
duce, This destroyed the self-sufficiency of 
the village. The bonds between the individual 
cultivator and the village were loosened. The 
collection of fixed revenue in cash had another 
consequence — the agricultural production was 
no longer for use in the village only and much 
of it was sent to the market for sale. The 
production for sale in the market led to speciali- 
zation of cultivation. ‘A single crop which could 
fetch more price in the market was grown in 
areas suitable for its growth. With the in- 
Crease in demand for raw materials to feed the 
industries in England, cash crops began to be 
gtown. The specialization and commercializa- 
tion of crops further broke down the self- 
sufficiency of the village, 
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The peasants now depended for many of 

their needs on the market outside the village. 
They got non-agricultural necessities from the 
cities. For example, the cotton textile in- 
dustry of England developed a large market in 
India at the cost of the indigenous handicraft 
industry though the latter was not completely 
eliminated. In those areas where cash crops 
were grown even food was bought from out- 
side. Though the destruction of the tradi- 
tional economic system created conditions for 
the building of a modern economy, these 
changes caused much distress. Another posi- 
tive factor was the destruction of the earlier 
isolation of the village which had hampered 
the unity of the country. 
The British conquest also led to the ruin 
of Indian industry and trade. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries India had been the prin- 
cipal supplier of cotton textiles to England 
and other countries of Europe. With the 
growth of the cotton industry in England 
following the Industrial Revolution and with 
growing restrictions on imports in Europe, the 
British Government followed a deliberate policy 
of destroying Indian industry. Heavy import 
duties were imposed on Indian products in 
England. The East India Company mani- 
pulated the prices of raw materials in India by 
controlling their trade, thus leading to an 
enormous increase in the prices of Indian 
products, and abolishing duties on the import 
of British manufactures. Due to the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the British industry had 
grown to be the most powerful and techno- 
logically advanced in the world. The Indian 
industry based on primitive techniques could 
not compete with it and was gradually 
eliminated. 

Within a few decades, India was reduced 
from the position of a principal exporter to 
that of one of the largest consumers of foreign 
products. It produced raw materials to feed 


the British industries. Gradually Indian 
traders were eliminated from the internal and 
foreign trade of India. The development of 
the means of transport and communication, 
particularly of railways, was designed to 
facilitate this process and to destroy the 
traditional pattern of Indian economy. This 
destruction, however, was seen by many 
thinkers as constituting a social revolution in 
India even though, as Karl Marx said, it 
“was actuated only by the vilest interest ’’, 
because it created the necessity of building a 
new economic system on modern lines. In 
the second half of the 19th century, a few 
modern industries began to be developed 
in India. The principal among these were 
cotton, jute and coal-mining. Though the 
growth of these industries was lopsided and 
many restrictions were imposed on it, the 
beginning of modern industry was a significant 
development. 


Social Legislation, Education 
and Press 


In the early period, some British adminis- 
trators of India were inspired by the liberal 
ideas popular in the West at that time and 
tried to introduce them in India. This was 
reflected in some of the social legislations 
of the British Government in India and in 
the introduction of modern education. An 
important act was the abolition of sati. 
The educational system was reorganized and 
though it was done with a view to training 
people for clerical and other lower services, it 
brought the people of India into contact with 
the modern ideas of reform, democracy and 
nationalism. The beginning of the press, in 
spite of the severe restrictions placed upon it 
from time to time, helped to spread modern 
ideas to more and more people. 
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New Social Classes 


Another effect of British rule was the emer- 
gence of new social classes in India which 
played an important part in the awakening 
of the people. The middle class grew with 
the creation of landlords who had no interest 
in land except for the rent they received from 
it. Most of these people lived in cities and 
sought jobs in public services, business and 
industry. People of this class received modern 
education and became interested in public 
services. With the beginning of modern in- 
dustry, a class of industrialists as well as of 
big and small traders also started growing. 
There were also the money-lenders in the 
villages. A significant group which develop- 
ed was that of the professional people who 
constituted the intelligentsia—officials, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, journalists, technicians and 
others. This group, mainly drawn from the 
new social classes mentioned above, was very 
important in society. It was more liberal 
in outlook because it drew its position and 
strength from professional competence rather 
than hereditary privilege. By reason of its 
acquaintance with the intellectual currents in 
other parts of the world, it became the leading 
group in the demand for modernization. It 
was they who provided the leadership to the 
various reform movements which grew in the 
19th century. 

Other classes also became important in 
course of time. British rule created a vast 
mass of landless peasants who had no rights 
to cultivation of their land as these had been 
taken away by the new land-tenure systems, 
The creation of this class led to the growth 
of peasant movements later. The industrial 
working class became socially significant much 
later — in the 20th century. 

The British conquest thus had a far-reach- 
ing impact on Indian society. It was as a 
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result of this impact and as a reaction to it 
that the people of India started examining 
their society to reform it and to lay the 
foundations of modernization. The 19th cen- 
tury saw the rise of a series of religious 
and social reform movements. Many changes 
came about in Indian society as a result of 
these movements. They paved the way for 
the growth of nationalism and a national 
movement aiming at the independence of the 
country and reconstruction of society. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL REFORM 
MOVEMENTS 


The most significant factor in the moderniza- 
tion of Indian society was the rise of a number 
of religious and social reform movements 
in the 19th century. These movements 
arose among all communities of the Indian 
people. In religion, they attacked bigotry, 
superstition and the hold of the priestly class. 
In social life, they aimed at the abolition of 
castes, child marriage and other legal and social 
inequalities. 


Rammohan Roy and Brahmo Samaj 


Raja Rammohan Roy (1772-1833) was the 
central figure in the awakening of modern 
India. Basing himself on a rational and scien- 
tific approach and the principle of human 
dignity and social equality, he was the first 
to take the lead in the direction of social 
reform and has been rightly called the ‘ father 
of modern India’. He was well-versed in 
Sanskrit, Persian and English and knew Arabic 
as well as Latin and Greek. He had mastered 
ancient Indian and European philosophy as 
well as the ideas of the 18th-century en- 
lightenment and combined in himself all that 
was best in the philosophies of the East and 
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West. Deeply devoted to the work of religious 
and social reform, he founded the Brahmo 
Samaj in 1828. 

In religion, he condemned polytheism and 
idol-worship, and propagated the concept of 
‘one God of all religions and humanity’. 
His religious ideas had assimilated elements 
from Islam, Christianity, the Upanishads and 
modern European liberal philosophy. He 
advocated a rational approach to religion and 
advised people to read the scriptures them- 
selves and not depend on the intermediary 
brahmans. They should test religious beliefs 
on the basis of their ethical principles and 
reason. 

Rammohan Roy attacked the caste system 
as inhuman. He campaigned to persuade the 
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government to abolish sati and child marriage. 
He stood for equal rights for women, advocated 
the right of widows to marry and the right 
of women to property. He stood for modern 
education and supported Macaulay on the 
introduction of English education in India. 
All his efforts were devoted to the spread of 
modern knowledge and to modernization of 
Indian society. He justified his views not 
merely on the basis of ancient scriptures but 
on reason and humanitarian principles and 
was prepared to break from tradition. He 
had imbibed the humanitarian ideas of the 
‘age of reason’ to which the French Revolu- 
tion is directly related, and advocated the 
most adyanced ideas of his age. For example, 
he said, “ If mankind are brought into exist- 
ence, and by nature formed to enjoy the 
comforts of society and the pleasure of an 
improved mind, they may be justified in 
opposing any system, religious, domestic or 
political, which is inimical to the happiness of 
society, or calculated to debase the human 
intellect”. He attacked the caste system be- 
cause, according to him, it “has been the 
source of want of unity among us”. He was 
an internationalist and supported the cause of 
freedom everywhere. When the uprising in 
Naples to unify Italy failed in 1821, he can- 
celled all social engagements. He celebrated 
the success of the 1830 Revolution in France 
and condemned the conditions of people 
who were suffering under British rule in 
Ireland. 

The work started by Rammohan Roy was 
continued by the organization he had built — 
the Brahmo Samaj. The Samaj was the first 
attempt by Indians in the 19th century 
to reform Hindu society. It did signal work 
in the field of removal of caste distinc- 
tions and improving the condition of women, 
particularly widows. Although there were 
many dissensions in the Samaj, it won a 
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large number of adherents and became an 
important influence in the life of Bengal. 
Under the leadership of Keshab Chandra Sen, 
the work of the Samaj expanded throughout 
the country and as many as 124 institutions 
were set up throughout India. One of the 
important achievements of the Brahmo Samaj 
was the passage of the Brahmo Marriage Act 
in 1872, forbidding polygamy and child mar- 
riage and recognizing inter-caste and widow 
marriages. Although the application of this 
act was restricted to a small group, it was a 
significant step towards social reform. 


Spread of the Reform Movements 


Similar movements soon started in other 
parts of the country. After Bengal the most 
important region where the movements of 
reform grew was western India. The most 
important activities of the various organiza- 
tions in western India were in the field of 
women’s education, widow remarriage, raising 
the age of marriage, condemnation of caste 
barriers and idolatry. In 1867, the Prar- 
thana Samaj was founded in Bombay. The 
social and religious reform activities of the 
Prarthana Samaj were similar to those of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Many national leaders like 
Mahadev Govinda Ranade joined it. 

Ranade was one of the founders of the 
Indian National Congress, but his greatest 
passion was social reform. As a judge in 
Poona, he took an active part in the activities 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha which was a lead- 
ing organization voicing public opinion to the 
government. An all-India organization, the 
Indian Social Conference, was formed in 1887. 
Ranade was the soul of the Conference and 
was its general secretary for fourteen years. 
Under Ranade’s leadership, the Conference 
worked as a secular organization and cam- 
Paigned for various reforms aiming at the 
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teform and modernization of Indian society. 
Some of the demands of the Conference were 
the abolition of castes, inter-caste marria; 
raising of the marriageable age, discours 
ment of polygamy, widow remarriage, women’s 
education, education of and improvement in 
the condition of outcastes and settlement of 
religious disputes between Hindus and Muslims 
by the appointment of Panchayats. Ranade 
was a great intellectual and took a broad view 
of the problems. He was convinced that the 
nation needs to progress in all spheres of life — 
social, educational, political and economic. 
He said, “You cannot have a good social 
system when you find yourself low in the scale 
of political rights, nor can you be fit to exer- 
cise political rights and privileges unless your 
social system is based on reason and justice. 
You cannot have a good economic system 
when your social arrangements are imperfect. 
If your religious ideas are low and grovelling 
you cannot succeed in the social, economic or 
political spheres. This interdependence is not 
an accident but is the law of our nature.” 
Under his leadership, the work of social reform 
was broadened and was extended all over the 
country. 

Another contemporary stalwart in western 
India was Dadabhai Naoroji. One of the 
founders of the Indian National Congress, he 
presided over three annual sessions of the 
Congress. He was the first Indian to be 
elected to the British Parliament. He in- 
fluenced the economic thinking of the people 
through his book Poverty and Un-British Rule 
in India. In this book, he exposed the disas- 
trous consequences of British rule on the 
Indian economy. His theory of the British 
drain of Indian wealth provided the basis 
of the campaign against British rule. He 
was loved and respected by the people 
as the Grand Old Man of the Freedom 
Movement, 
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The Arya Samaj 


Another movement to reform Hindu society 
was started by Dayanand Saraswati. He 
founded the Arya Samaj in 1875. Dayanand 
was born in a brahman family of Kathiawar 
and at a very early age rebelled against idol- 
worship. At the age of 22, he ran away from 
home. He turned to the Vedas for reform- 
ing Hinduism. His most important work 
Satyartha Prakash was published in 1879. He 
had met the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj 
and had become familiar with their ideas. 
He attacked child marriages as being 
contrary to the Vedas. In his book, he also 
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denounced other established religions. Accord- 
ing to Dayanand, the Vedas were infallible 
and Hinduism should be purified by returning 
to the Vedas. The achievements of the Arya 
Samaj in the field of social and religious reform 
were significant and perhaps more than those 
of other contemporary reform movements. Be- 
cause of its emphasis on the infallibility of the 
Vedas and its condemnation of other religions, 
it is said that the Arya Samaj encouraged 
revivalist tendencies and was, in its thinking, 
not so forward-looking as many other reform 
movements of the 19th century. 

The Arya Samaj repudiated ihe authority 
of the brahmans and condemned numberless 
religious rites and idol-worship. It opposed 
the existing caste system as it was based on 
heredity, though it was not opposed to the 
caste system as such. It advocated equal 
rights for men and women. However, the 
greatest achievement of the Arya Samaj was 
in the field of education. A large number of 
schools and colleges were started, both for boys 
and girls, all over the country. The medium 
of instruction in the schools was Hindi and 
English was compulsory in the higher classes. 
The influence of Arya Samaj was most felt in 
the Punjab where its work in spreading educa- 
tion to all sections and in ridding Hindus of 
many superstitions is particularly notable, 


Vivekanand and Ramakrishna Mission 


Ramakrishna Paramhansa had a tremendous 
influence on Hindu religion. He was a saint 
who popularized Vedantic philosophy, mysti- 
cism and the path of devotion to God. His 
greatest disciple was Swami Vivekanand (1861- 
1902). Unlike the Arya Samajists, he believed 
in reviving all the best traditions of Hinduism 
and not merely the Vedas. After the death 
of Ramakrishna he founded the Ramakrishna 
Mission to propagate the teachings of his 
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master. The Missio 
tional institutions in 
the religion of all and n ‘Hindus 
alone. Though religion was his mission 
life, he was keenly interested in the improve- 
ment of all aspects of national life. He ex- 
pressed his concern for the condition of the 
people and said that neglect of the masses is 
a sin. He was impressed by the economic 
prosperity of the West and the status women 
enjoyed there. Vivekanand combined in him 
dynamism and nationalism and greatly in- 
fluenced the younger generation to take pride 
in their country. 


The Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Movement was introduced 
by Madame Blavatsky in India in 1882 with 
the headquarters at Adyar near Madras. The 
supporters of the theosophical movement 
claimed that theosophy embodied in itself 
the truths which underlay all religions. How- 
ever, it was a movement which became 
identified with Hindu revivalistn. Mrs. Annie 
Besant came to India in 1893 and became the 
leader of the movement. In the beginning, 
she devoted herself to the revival of Hindu 
religion with its philosophy, rituals and modes 
of worship. Though her ideas were used by 
those who were opposed to social reforms in 
their conflict with reformers, they helped to 
impart to the educated Indians a sense of pride 
in their own country. Her activities in the 
field of education were more significant. She 
founded the Central Hindu College at Banaras 
which she later handed over to the Banaras 
Hindu University. The headquarters of the 
society, Adyar, became a centre of knowledge 
with a library of rare Sanskrit books. 

Annie Besant later threw herself into the work 
of social reform and politics. She organized 
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the Home Rule League and campaigned 
for Home Rule for India during the First 
After her detention, she became 
President of the Congress in 1918. Although 
the theosophical movement did not enjoy mass 
popularity, its work under the leadership of 
Annie Besant for the awakening of Indian 
people was remarkable. She wrote, “ The 
needs of India are, among others, the develop- 
ment of a national spirit, an education founded 
on Indian ideals and enriched, not dominated, 
by the thought and culture of the West”. 
She contributed a great deal to the develop- 
ment of the national spirit of India. 


Muslim Reform Movements 


The reform movements in the Muslim com- 
munity began in the latter half of the 19th 
century. These movements developed at 
a later stage among Muslims because the 
Muslim middle class developed later and was 
weak. The British conquest had dispossessed 
most of the Muslim jagirdars. These jagirdars 
could not reconcile themselves to the new 
situation and kept away from modern educa- 
tion. Many Muslims were skilled workers and 
were ruined as a result of the economic impact 
of the British conquest. In the Revolt of 
1857, the Muslim masses and religious leaders 
fought against the British. After the Revolt 
was crushed, the British Government took 
repressive measures against Muslims and re- 
garded them as its enemies, holding them 
responsible for the Revolt. The British 
Government followed a deliberate anti-Muslim 
policy and discriminated against them. The 
Muslim jagirdars who still remained suffered 
from a feudal outlook. They lived their lives 
in the old way, unmindful of the changes 
that were taking place. 

After the Revolt, the need for modernization 
was increasingly felt by the Muslim community 
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and resulted in the rise of a number of move- 
ments. Most of these movements were con- 
cerned with imparting modern English educa- 
tion to the Muslim community, campaigning 
against polygamy and purdah system and re- 
interpreting religion in the light of modern 
ideas. Some of these movements devoted 
themselves to the spread of education and 
social reforms and some to political opposition 
to the British Government. In many ways, 
they helped in awakening the people to the 
need for change. 

The beginning was made in Bengal by 
Nawab Abdul Latif. He founded the Moham- 
madan Literary Society in Calcutta in 1863 
for advocating the learning of the English 
language and modern sciences. The society 
started a number of educational institutions 
throughout Bengal. Soon, however, more 
widespread movements arose which greatly 
influenced the Muslim community. 


Syed Ahmed Khan and 
the Aligarh Movement 


The most influential movement of reform 
was started by Syed Ahmed Khan. Syed 
Ahmed Khan (1817-99), generally known 
as Sir Syed, was in the service of the British 
Government and, like many other contem- 
porary reformers, was a supporter of the British 
rule. He wanted to remove the bitter enmity 
between Muslims and the British Government, 
to interpret Islam to bring it in conformity 
with modern science and philosophy, and to 
persuade Muslims to get modern education 
and enter the services. In the beginning, he 
devoted himself mainly to theological ques- 
tions, reinterpreting Islam and stressing the 
humanitarianism of Islam. In 1862, he 
founded the Scientific Society to translate and 
publish scientific works in Urdu to familiarize 
people with modern science. His crowning 
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achievement was the establishment of the 
Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh 
in 1875 which later developed into the Aligarh 
University. It was because of this that the 
movement of reform started by Sir Syed is 
known as the Aligarh Movement. The college 
had a strong European staff and Arabic and 
Persian were taught as optional subjects only. 
The Aligarh University became one of the most 
important breeding grounds of new trends in 
the social and cultural life of Muslims. 

In his educational and literary activities, 
he had served all the people of India. Various 
organizations, including Brahmo Samaj and 
Arya Samaj, expressed their gratitude for the 
work he did. However, he insisted on the 
co-operation of the Muslims with the British 
Government and looked at all political move- 
ments with distrust.. Thus when the Indian 
National Congress was formed, he opposed 
it. He regarded “education and education 
alone as the means of national progress ”. 

His opposition to the Congress was not based 
on any belief that it was a Hindu organization 
but because he was opposed to all political 
agitation. His attitude shocked other Muslim 
leaders who, beginning with moderate reform 
activities, had joined the Indian National 
Congress and were working for the building 
up of a secular national movement for national 
regeneration, One of the reasons for his atti- 
tude was his belief that the Muslim interests 
would be harmed if they started taking part 
in political agitation. 

Another reason was his extreme upper class 
attitude. On the Congress demand for having 
elected representatives in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils and for holding civil 
service examinations in India (which were 
held in England and Indian candidates had to 
go there), he said, “ You will see that in one 
of the necessary conditions of sitting at the 
same table with the Viceroy, that the person 
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concerned should have a high social status 
in the country. Will the members of noble 
families in our country like it that a person of 
lower class or low status even if he had taken 
the B.A. or M.A. degree and possesses the 
necessary ability, should govern them and 
dispose of their wealth, property and honour. 
Never.” 

In spite of these limitations, Sir Syed was, 
more than any other leader, responsible for 
the awakening of the Muslims to the modern 
world and preparing them to meet the chal- 
lenge. He had regarded Hindus and Muslims 
to be one Qaum and, using the term in the 
sense of ‘nation’, said, “ For ages the word 
Qaum has been used for people of a country 
though they may consist of distinct groups. 
O Hindus and Muslims, are you the residents 
of any other country but India? Surely you 
live and dic on the same land. Remember 
that Hindus and Muslims are religious terms. 
Otherwise, Hindus, Muslims and Christians 
who live in this country are by virtue of this 
fact one Qawm. Now, when all these groups 
are called one Qawm they should act as such 
for the common good of the country which is 
good for all of them.” 


Other Muslim Reform Movements 


There were many other movements which 
in one way or the other helped the national 
awakening of the Muslims. Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmed had founded the Ahmediya Movement 
in 1899. Under this movement, a number of 
schools and colleges were opened all over the 
country, imparting modern education. In reli- 
gion, it emphasized the universal and humani- 
tarian character of Islam and wanted the 
establishment of cordial relations with people 
of all communities. 

Another important movement is associated 
with the centre of a religious school at Deoband 
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near Saharanpur in modern Uttar Pradesh. 
It was founded by the Ulama, Muslim theo- 
logians, and their followers who had fought 
against the British rule in 1857. It was also 
a centre of political revolt against the British 
rule and imparted to its students love for 
political freedom. When Sir Syed advised 
Muslims to keep away from the Congress and 
join the pro-government Patriotic Association, 
about 100 Ulama from all over the country and 
even from Medina and Baghdad issued a fatwa 
forbidding Muslims from joining the Association 
and permitting them to join the Congress. The 
Deoband school and many other similar move- 
ments kept alive the spirit of freedom. 

There were other more thoroughgoing move- 
ments of social reform amongst the Muslims. 
These movements worked for the emancipation 
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of women, combated the system of purdah, 
polygamy and child marriage. These move- 
ments were particularly strong in western 
and southern India. Badruddin Tyabji (1844- 
1906) was the most outstanding leader of 
these movements. He was the first Indian 
bar-at-law to start practice in the Bombay 
High Court. Along with other social reformers 
and national leaders, he was active in the 
Indian Social Conference of which you have 
read before. He joined Pherozshah Mehta 
and others in founding the Bombay Presidency 
Association to promote common national 
interests. He was one of the founders of the 
Congress and its third President. 

There were many other leaders belonging 
to various communities who played an impor- 
tant part in the awakening of Indian society. 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar and Behram Malbari 
were two of the other outstanding leaders 
who played an important role in movements 
against enforced widowhood and child marriage. 
Travelling to foreign countries was considered 
sinful in those days and persons who com- 
mitted this ‘sin’ had to perform expiatory 
rites on their return. Many people rebelled 
against this, refused to perform any rites and 
preferred to be excommunicated. Later in 
the 20th century, when the national movement 
grew into the struggle for independence with 
the participation of millions of common 
people, social reconstruction became an integ- 
ral part of the struggle for political freedom. 
In fact, the rise of the national movement 
itself owed a great deal to the social and reli- 
gious reform movements, which awakened in 


the people of India a desire to reconstruct 
Indian society. 


Impact of the Reform Movements 


As a result of these movements, a number 
of reforms were achieved in the 19th 
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century. The caste as the determinant of 
one’s total life, legally and socially, was no 
longer powerful. The caste isolation also 
declined. Significant advance was made in 
the field of emancipation of women. Some 
legal measures were introduced to elevate 
their status. The practice of sati and infanti- 
cide had been abolished earlier. In 1856, a 
law was passed permitting widow remarriage. 
Another law, passed in 1860, raised the mar- 
riageable age of girls to ten which was a signi- 
ficant advance in those days. Many other 
superstitions disappeared. Modern education 
also spread to a large number of people. At 
the close of the century, it was no longer con- 
sidered sinful to travel to foreign countries 
and expiatory rituals for being accepted back 
in the community were no longer thought 
necessary on one’s return. All these achieve- 
ments marked the beginning of the moderniza- 
tion of Indian society. 

The reform movements that grew differed 
from each other in many ways, but they all 
helped in awakening the people to the need 
for change. Most of these movements, as you 
have seen, were religious in character and 
appealed to one’s own religious community. 
This is understandable. As most of the social 
evils had become part of the religious practice, 
these social reform movements had inevitably 
to be of religious reforms also. 

The reform movements contributed a great 
deal to the birth of Indian nationalism. They 
were country-wide movements influencing the 
people everywhere and not in isolated areas. 
The reform activities united people and the 
attack on factors like the caste system which 
hampered social unity created a sense of 
oneness in the people irrespective of their 
differences. Therefore, they played an impor- 
tant role in the rise of nationalism. Indian 
nationalism aimed at the regeneration of the 
entire Indian society irrespective of caste and 
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community. It was no longer necessary to 
confine the movement of social reform to one’s 
own community. The nationalist movement 
attacked all social evils on a national basis 
rather than on the basis of a community. 


GROWTH OF EDUCATION 


As you have already read, almost all reform 
movements aimed at the spread of modern 
education in India because of the part it plays 
in the modernization of society. 

During the early years of the 19th century, 
the government of the East India Company 
followed a policy of indifference in the matter 
of education, which was not regarded as a 
part of the responsibility of a commercial 
company. Thus, the traditional educational 
system had continued. It consisted of small 
pathshalas and madrasas in temples and 
mosques and was confined, besides teaching 
the three R’s, mainly to religious education. 
The first efforts at imparting modern educa- 
tion were made by Christian missionaries 
and individual officers of the company. The 
missionaries opened schools and started print- 
ing presses. They printed many books. Though 
they aimed primarily at the spread of Christia- 
nity through their educational institutions, 
they did much pioneering work in the spread 
of modern education. 


Beginning of Modern Education 


Many Indians had started increasingly to 
realize that modern education was necessary 
to meet the challenge of modern times. They 
put pressure on the government to start educa- 
tional institutions. Some advance was made 
with the help of individual government officials 
and other Europeans. One of the first im- 
portant achievements was the founding of the 
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Hindu College at Calcutta in 1817. Ram- 
mohan Roy played an important role in the 
founding of this college. Many liberal Euro- 
peans like David Hare were associated with 
this college. It created a new intellectual 
climate in Calcutta and was the centre of the 
most radical movement of the time called 
the Young Bengal Movement. The leading 
personality in this Movement was Louis Vivian 
Derozio, a Portuguese-Indian youth. He 
joined the Hindu College as a teacher of 
philosophy in 1826 at the young age of 17. 
A whole generation of youth came under his 
influence and learned to think for itself in a 
rational and scientific way. He instilled in 
his students love for independent thinking, 
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liberty and patriotism. He was a poet and 
expressed his love for India in his poetry. 
In one of his couplets, for example, he said: 

My country! in thy day of glory past 

A beauteous halo circled round thy brow. 
He was removed from the staff of the college 
‘or preaching atheism and, soon after, died. 
Jis life symbolized the new intellectual atmo- 


‘ie beginning of modern education. Indian 
students were becoming familiar with the revo- 
utionary ideas of the French philosophers 
and the democratic thought of other countries 
of Europe. Many Indians also had started 
schools and colleges imparting modern educa- 
ion. You have already read about the school 
founded by Rammohan Roy. 


British Government’s Educational Policy 


The British Government, however, was the 
chief agency in spreading modern education 
after the initial indifference. One of the 
reasons for the change was the need for edu- 
cated Indians in minor administrative posts. 
With the consolidation of the British rule, the 
work of administration had increased and it 
was not possible to get people from England 
for all jobs. People to man minor jobs in 
administration, commercial work and indus- 
tries were needed. Lawyers, doctors, teachers 
and other professional people were also re- 
quired. To meet all these requirements, it 
was necessary to impart English education to 
some Indians. The zeal of many British ad- 
ministrators in spreading European culture, 
which they considered superior to all others, 
also played a part in the decision to introduce 
English education. In this, they were sup- 
ported by many Indians like Rammohan 
Roy who realized the importance of English 
education as a means to bring modern know- 
ledge to the people of India. 


sphere which was developing as a result of ' 
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The first step by the government was taken 
in 1813 when it was decided to set apart a 
sum of “not less than one lac of rupees y, 
(Rs. 100,000) for education. This immediately 
led to the controversy between two groups 
called the Anglicists and the Orientalists. 
The Anglicists led by Macaulay advocated the 
teaching of western learning with English as 
the medium of education. Some Orientalists 
advocated the encouragement of Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic learning and others wanted 
the teaching of modern knowledge through 
local languages. The government ultimately 
decided in favour of the Anglicists and clearly 
stated that “all of the funds be henceforth 
employed in imparting to the native popula- 
tion a knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of the English 
language”. Soon after, Persian was abolished 
as language of the courts and the government 
started giving preference to persons with the 
knowledge of English in government jobs. 

The traditional educational system of the 
country had suffered as a result of the British 
conquest. This system had assured at least 
the knowledge of three R’s to a large number 
of people. The British Government, however, 
did not take any responsibility to spread educa- 
tion to the people. Consequently, the primary 
education of the people was neglected. 

The next advance came in 1854 with what 
is known as the Wood’s Dispatch. Under 
this Dispatch, the government undertook to 
pay more attention to the spread of education. 
Local languages along with English were made 
the medium of instruction at the school stage 
and English at the college stage. The aim 
of education stated by the Dispatch was the 
spread of western culture, training people for 
jobs in administration, and assuring the loyalty 
of the people to the government. 

It was only towards the end of the 19th 
century that significant advance took place 
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in the spread of education. By then, the role 
of Indians themselves in opening educational 
institutions became important. The Deccan 
Education Society was established in Bombay 
and did useful work. We have referred above 
to the activities of many reformers in the field 
of education, including the education of women. 


Influence of Education 


In spite of the activities of the missionaries, 
the British Government and Indians and their 
organizations, education remained confined to 
a small minority of people. However, even 
this limited education had important effects 
for Indian society. It brought Indian people 
into close contact with rational and scientific 
ideas and with science and technology. The 
movements of social reform were intimately 
connected with the new spirit which the spread 
of the ideas of liberty, democracy and social 
equality created. Even though it was done 
to train people for minor administrative jobs, 
it facilitated the growth of knowledge and the 
spread of the ideas of democracy, nationalism 
and, in the 20th century, socialism. Another 
important change was that it was not confined 
to any one caste or sect. It was open to all. 
Thus it helped in bridging sectarian and caste 
gulfs. However, English education was not 
an unmixed blessing. It created a wide gulf 
between the English-knowing persons and 
the common people which still persists. The 
educational system was not designed to pro- 
mote thinking in the interests of the Indian 
people and tended to create a group of people 
who felt themselves to be different and apart 
from Indian society. 


Rediscovery of the Past 


The modern education, in course of time, 
evoked interest in the correct understanding 
of India’s past. Attempts were made to 


rediscover and restudy the past of India to 
enhance the understanding of the present. 
Laudable efforts were made by many European 
scholars and enlightened government officials 
in this direction. The first significant begin- 
ning was made by William Jones who came 
to India in 1783 and founded the Asiatic 
Society in 1789. The aim of the society was 
“enquiry into the history and antiquities, 
arts, sciences, and literature of Asia’’. The 
society built up a rich collection of old manu- 
scripts in various languages and published a 
learned journal, Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. William Jones himself translated 
Kalidasa’s Shakuntala. Many other ancient 
works like Bhagvad Gita, the Upanishads, 
the Dharmashastras and the Vedas were 
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translated. Useful work was done on ancient 
Indian history. James Prinsep, for example, 
discovered the clue to the inscriptions of 
Ashoka which led to the discovery of the 
achievements of that great emperor. Ancient 
scripts were deciphered and the study of the 
ancient inscriptions opened new horizons for 
the study of Indian history and civilization. 
Preservation of the ancient monuments, paint- 


ings and sculpture started and a proper 
appreciation of Indian art began. The study 
of Sanskrit itself began on scientific lines. 
Scholars from many other countries of Europe, 


notably Germany and France, were attracted 
to study the ancient art, history and philo- 
sophy of India. 

To rule India, the British Government felt 
that the knowledge of Indian history, society, 
religions and culture was necessary. Thus the 
government encouraged the study of Indian 
institutions and many European scholars and 
government officials wrote books on Indian 
society and history. Some of these works were 
tendentious and tried to show that the Indian 
past was one of misery, and the British rule a 
‘ blessing ’ to the Indian people. 

Much of the new knowledge about India’s 
past gave a sense of pride to the Indian people 
and helped in their awakening. Many Indian 
scholars took up the study of Indian history 
and culture in a systematic way and the 
appreciation of India from the point of view 
of Indians themselves began. Although some 
of this led to an unnecessary glorification of 
everything ancient, it helped Indians regain 
pride and confidence in themselves and pre- 
pared them for the struggle for national in- 
dependence and reconstruction that lay ahead. 


Modern Indian Art and Literature 


Although Indian languages were subordi- 
nated to English language by the British 
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Government, their growth was stimulated under 
the impact of modern ideas. Modern Indian 
languages which had started growing about 
a thousand years earlier had become fairly 
developed. These languages were further en- 
riched in the 19th century. New forms of 
literature started growing; for example, novel 
and drama. The new development was not 
merely in the use of new forms but also in the 
content. Novel and drama were increasingly 
concerned with current problems. Even histo- 
rical novels and dramas were written with a 
view to the present. Neel Darpana, the first 
Bengali political drama, presented the story 
of the brutality of the English indigo planters. 
It was banned by the British Government. 
Mythology was increasingly replaced by social 
and realistic literature. In poetry also there 
was a change. It was no longer confined to 
devotional songs and increasingly adopted 
secular and national themes. New literature 
was more and more related to the rising 
national consciousness. By the 20th century, 
new forms of literature became fully develop- 
ed and played an important part in revolu- 
tionizing the people. 

There was a revival in the art of painting. 
The traditions of Ajanta and of the Mughal 
and Pahari paintings which had been forgotten 
were revived and developed. Later, trends in 
art appeared which were largely influenced by 
the modern western styles. The developments 
in art and literature contributed to the growth 
of modern culture. 


Growth of Press in the 19th Century 


The press, as you know, is an important 
integrating force in society. It keeps people 
living in one part informed of developments 
in other parts of the country. It is an im- 
portant medium for the dissemination of 
knowledge on various problems. It is also a 
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means to mobilize public opinion on important 
issues of the day. It is a great help in the 
campaigns for social reform and to influence 
activities of the state. It can be used as a 
forum for the expression of popular opinion on 
matters of public interest. 

In India, the growth of the press started 
early in the 19th century and played an 
important part in the awakening of the 
people. 

The first newspaper in India was the Bengal 
Gazette started in 1780. However, the real 
development of the press came early in the 
19th century. Rammohan Roy was the 
founder of the modern Indian press with a 
national viewpoint. He started two papers, 
Sambad-Kaumudi in Bengali and Mirat-ul- 
Akbar in Persian which were devoted to 
propaganda for social reform. Many other 
national leaders and social reformers were also 
associated with the growth of the press in 
India. Dadabhai Naoroji edited Rast Goftar 
and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar started Shome 
Prakash. In 1890, an English weekly, the 
Indian Social Reformer, was started in Bombay 
to propagate social reforms. 

In the second half of the 19th century, 
many English dailies were started. Many of 
these are still among the popular newspapers 
in India like the Times of India started in 
1861, the Pioneer in 1865, the Madras Mail 
in 1865, the Statesman in 1875. These papers 
usually supported the British Government's 
policies. There were other dailies which 
voiced the Indian opinion like the Amrit Bazar 
Patrika started in Bengal in 1868 and the 
Hindu started in Madras in 1878. There were 
many newspapers and journals in Indian lang- 
uages also. With the growth of the national 
movement, the Indian press also grew and 
played an important part in rousing the 
national consciousness of the people. The 
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bi-weekly Kesari, a Marathi journal, started 
by Bal Gangadhar Tilak was such a journal. 

The British Government passed many Acts 
from time to time to introduce censorship over 
the Indian press. In the 20th century when 
the nationalist press grew stronger, the free- 
dom of the press was further curtailed. How- 
ever, in spite of the suppression, the press 


played the role of awakening the people to 
the needs of reform, helped in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and became one of the 


instruments in the growth of nationalism. 


The 19th century in the life of Indian 
society truly marked the dawn of modern 
times. It saw the passing away of the tradi- 
tional and stagnant social and economic system 
and the rise of new forces in society. These 
forces in course of time carried forward the 
development of Indian society. The social 
and religious reform movements which arose 
awakened Indian society to the need of 
change. The development of education made 
people increasingly conscious of the need of 
change and led to the growth of ideas for 
reconstruction of Indian society. The re- 
discovery of India’s past and the growth of 
new literature were an expression of the 
awakening consciousness and contributed to 
its further growth. All these changes were 
an expression of the national awakening of 
India and contributed to its further develop- 
ment. These changes influenced the growth 
of Indian nationalism which came to embody, 
during the course of its development, the 
aspirations of the Indian people for indepen- 
dence and the reconstruction of Indian society 
on the basis of democracy and social equality. 
The national awakening found its fullest ex- 
pression in the growth of the struggle for 
independence about which you will read in 
the next chapter. 
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EXERCISES 


Things to know 


ii 


un 


6. 


Explain the meaning of the following terms: domestic system, Anglicists, 
Orientalists, sati, village self-sufficiency, Rule of Law, Permanent Settlement, 
Ryotwari system. 

With which organizations were the following persons associated: M. G. Ranade, 
Rammohan Roy, Derozio, Dadabhai Naoroji, Surendranath Banerjee, Daya- 
nand Saraswati, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Badruddin Tyabji, Vivekanand, Annie 
Besant, Nawab Abdul Latif, Keshab Chandra Sen? 

What were the new social classes that arose in India after the British conquest ? 
Describe the social ills against which the social reform movements were 
directed, Describe three of these in detail. 

What were the points of controversy between the Anglicists and the Orien- 
talists ? 

Describe the main phases of the spread of modern education in India in the 
19th century. What were the agencies which helped in the spread of English 
education in the same period? 

Name some newspapers which were started in the 19th century and which are 
coming out even today. 


Things to do 


D 


Arrange the various organizations of social reform in order of their formation 
and list important leaders associated with each. 


. Write an essay on the life and work of Rammohan Roy. 
3; 


In a scrap book collect pictures and sayings of leaders of the social reform 


movements. 


Things to think about and discuss 


Y: 


2. 


What do you understand by the term ‘modernization’? In what respects 
was Indian society not ‘modern’ in early 19th century ? 

Do you think it was necessary Or desirable to mix religion with the work of 
social reform? Why? or why not? 

How far, in your opinion, were the movements of social reform effective in 
ridding Indian society of social evils? What social evils do you find today 
to combat which reform movements should be started ? 


_ Did modern education help in the awakening of India? Discuss. 
. Read Parts III and IV of the Constitution of India on the Fundamental Rights 


and the Directive Principles of State Policy. How far have these two parts 
imbibed and carried forward the aims of the 19th-century reformers ? 
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India’s Struggle for 


Independence 


HE heroic struggle waged by the people of 
India to liberate themselves from foreign 
rule was the result of the rise and growth of 
Indian nationalism. Indian nationalism took 
birth in the 19th century as a result of 
the conditions created by the British rule. 
The British rule was intended only to serve 
the interests of the ruling classes of Britain. 
This was the basis of the fundamental 
antagonism between the British Government 
in India and the Indian people. The policies 
pursued by Britain to serve her imperial 
interests created conditions which made this 
antagonism national in character. 

The rise of nationalism marks a definite 
stage in the development of human societies 
everywhere in the world. The British con- 
quest had disrupted the evolution of Indian 
society through internal processes. National- 
ism, therefore, arose in India, as in other 
countries, which were victims of imperialist 
conquest, under the conditions created by 
foreign rule. With the growth of nationalism, 
the demands of the Indian people assumed an 
increasingly nationalist character. Beginning 
with the demand to have a share in political 
power, it developed into the struggle for com- 
plete independence. The character of the 
struggle also was gradually transformed. 
Beginning with constitutional agitation of 
small sections of the educated people, it 
gradually turned into a revolutionary struggle, 
peaceful though not constitutional, of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of India. 


Besides being a struggle for political indepen- 
dence, it also became a struggle for the re- 
construction of the Indian society on the ‘basis 
of democracy and social equality. 


THE REVOLT OF 1857 


The people of India, right from the begin- 
ning of the British conquest, never acquiesced 
in their political subjection. Not a year 
passed without witnessing armed resistance 
to the British rule in one part of the country 
or the other. The greatest of these revolts, 
which shook the very foundations of British 
tule, occurred in 1857. 

The revolt began at Meerut on 10 May 
1857, with the uprising of Indian sepoys of 
the British armies in India. It was the result 
of accumulated resentment, which had been 
growing since the beginning of the British 
conquest, but was triggered off by the greased 
cartridges incident. In fact the causes were 
much deeper than this. 

You have read in the previous chapter 
about the social and economic consequences 
of British rule. Peasants had been dis- 
possessed of their lands and artisans had been 
ruined. The British policy of annexation of 
territory had led to the dispossession of many 
Indian rulers. As a result of these, discontent 
was widespread. Dalhousie, who came to 
India as the Governor-General, annexed eight 
new states in the course of eight years of his 
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stay in office. There was also a fear in the 
minds of many people that the British Govern- 
ment was out to forcibly convert them to 
Christianity. That the British Government 
paid scant regard to the religious beliefs of 
the Indian people is clear from the use of the 
greased cartridges. Thus the British Govern- 
ment had alienated vast numbers of people — 
common people as well as former rulers — and 
the resentment had been building up for some 
time. Lord Metcalfe, who was the Governor- 
General in 1835-36, had written, “ All India is 
at all times looking out for our downfall. 
The people everywhere would rejoice, or fancy 
they would rejoice at our destruction. And 
members not wanting who would 
promote it by all means in their power.” A 
little over 20 years after, the revolt broke 
out. 

The revolt soon spread all over northern 
and eastern India and in the Deccan. The 
rebels declared Bahadur Shah II, the nominal 
Mughal king, the Emperor of Hindustan. 
Hindus and Muslims fought shoulder to shoul- 
der against the British. The deeds of valour 
of rebels, like the Rani of Jhansi, Kanwar 
Singh, Bakht Khan and Tantia Tope, have 
become proud legends and have inspired the 
later generations. 

The revolt was suppressed after bitter 
fighting for over a year, though peace was 
not restored until 1859, The British rulers 
followed a ruthless and indiscriminate policy 
of vengeance. Thousands of people were 
hanged in Delhi, Lucknow and other places. 
The inhuman reprisals of the British Govern- 
ment provoked resentment even in England. 
Many Englishmen protested against the bar- 
barities of the British rulers and expressed 
their sympathy and support for the Indian 
people. The revolt and its cruel suppression 
left a legacy of bitterness and hatred amongst 
the people of India. 
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1. TITLE-PAGE OF A PAMPHLET IN ENGLAND IN 
ABOUT 1857. 


The revolt marked a turning point in the 
history of India. The rule of East India 
Company came to an end and the control 
passed to the British Crown. The British 
Government promised not to annex any more 
Indian states. The Indian states accepted the 
paramountcy of the British Government and 
became the loyal allies of the British rule. 

The revolt made the Indian people more poli- 
tically conscious than before. The movements 
of social reform and modernization had already 
started, as you have seen in the previous 
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chapter. These movements gathered momen- 
tum. The hold of the Indian princes on the 
Indian people declined and it was increasingly 
realized that national independence was to 
be attained through a movement of the 
people themselves and not under the leader- 
ship of the old rulers of India. The struggle 
against the rulers of Indian states itself 
became a part of the national struggle for 
independence. The most valuable legacy of 
the revolt was the unity of Hindus and 
Muslims. Soon India was to witness the 
growth of the nationalist movement aiming 
at national independence, democracy, social 
equality and national development. 


RISE OF INDIAN NATIONALISM — 
EARLY PHASE 1858-1905 


Nationalism is a phenomenon which ap- 
peared in world history after the close of the 
Middle Ages. You have read in Chapter 6 
about the rise of first nation-states in Europe. 
Nationalism, as you have seen, was the result 
of new social and economic forces, which had 
put an end to feudalism. Nation-states had 
begun to be formed with definite boundaries, 
with a definite political system within these 
boundaries, with the uniformity of laws and 
with the people inhabiting the state living 
under the same political, social and economic 
system and having common aspirations. The 
middle class had played a significant role in 
the formation of new states. In many coun- 
tries of Europe, like Italy and Germany, 
nationalism had emerged as a powerful force 
only in the 19th century. The French 
Revolution of 1789 had added a new element 
to the phenomenon of nationalism. It identi- 
fied the nation with the people. This meant that 
in a nation, the people were sovereign. Thus 
nationalism and democracy were combined into 
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one idea. The rise of nationalism in different 
parts of the world was influenced by this 
idea. 


Factors in the Rise of 
Indian Nationalism 


The growth of Indian nationalism started 
in the 19th century. Political unification 
of the country, destruction of India’s old 
social and economic system, the beginning of 
modern trade and industry and the rise of 
new social classes laid the basis of nationalism. 
The social and religious reform movements, 
that you read about in the previous chapter, 
were expressions of the early beginnings of 
national feeling, and contributed to its further 
development. 

The British rule was inimical to the interests 
of almost all sections of Indian society. The 
peasants were suffering under the new land- 
tenure systems introduced by the British. 
The Indian industrialists were not happy be- 
cause of the economic policy of the British 
Government. For example, all import duties 
on cotton textiles were removed in 1882 which 
harmed the nascent Indian textile industry. 
The educated people suffered because they 
were discriminated against. Almost all sec- 
tions of Indian society realized that their 
interests were antagonistic to British rule. The 
people of India became aware of the fact that 
the development of their country was not 
possible unless British rule was ended. All 
these factors forged the people of India into a 
nation and this consciousness expressed itself 
in the struggle for national independence. 

Several other factors helped in the growth 
of national consciousness amongst Indian 
people. The exploitation of India by the 
British rulers worsened the condition of the 
already improverished masses. There were a 
series of famines, which took a toll of millions 


of human lives, due to the indifference of the 
autocratic British administration, The British 
Government made use of Indian resources to 
pursue her imperialist aims in other parts of 
Asia. The Governor-General (now also the 
Viceroy) was the supreme authority in the 
country, responsible only to the British Parlia- 


ment thousands of miles away. He was 
assisted by executive and legislative councils, 
which consisted of persons, mostly Englishmen, 


appointed by him. The Indian people had no 
say in the administration of the country. 
The Indian Civil Service, which ran the ad- 
ministration of the country, also consisted 
mostly of Englishmen. Though Indians could 
appear for competitive examinations, it was 
difficult for them to get selected. The exami- 
nations were held in England and few could 
afford to appear for them. Indians were put 
to a further disadvantage when the minimum 
age for cxamination was reduced from 21 to 
19 years. 

Another factor was the practice of racial 
discrimination. Before the revolt of 1857 
many Englishmen, officials and others, as- 
sociated with Indians on the social level. After 
the revolt, the feeling of racial superiority 
grew and everything Indian appeared inferior 
and barbaric to them. ‘There were exclusive 
clubs and railway coaches for Europeans where 
the entry of Indians was prohibited. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru put it, “ India as a nation 
and Indians as individuals were subjected to 
insult, humiliation and contemptuous treat- 
ment ”. The feeling of racial superiority may 
be seen from the failure of the Ibert Bill in 
1883. The bill sought to bring Indians and 
Europeans on par as far as the criminal 
jurisdiction of courts was concerned and to 
withdraw the privilege enjoyed by Europeans 
of being tried by a judge of their own race 
only. The Europeans launched an agitation 
against the bill and it was withdrawn. 
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The British Government consistently followed 
a policy of repression after “1857. Many 
measures of the government provoked wide- 
spread - agitation. Two of these were the 
Vernacular Press Act of 1878 and the Arms 
Act of 1879. The former act imposed severe 
restrictions on the freedom of the press and 
the latter forbade the possession of arms by 
Indians. 

Thus, various factors contributed to the rise 
of the nationalist movement. In the last 
quarter of the 19th century, the movement 
started assuming an all-India nature. Begin- 
ning with the demand for small concessions, 
the nationalist movement in a few years be- 
came a movement for the complete indepen- 
dence of India. The American War of 
Independence, the French Revolution, the 
wars of Italian unification and the ideas of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Thomas Paine and Mazzini 
(who was the leader in the struggle for Italian 
unification) provided inspiration to Indian 
nationalists. In the 20th century, the ideas 
of socialism and internationalism influenced 
them. Under Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru struggle for independence became also 
a struggle for democracy, social equality and ` 
national development. 


Early Political Movements and the 
Indian National Congress 


A number of political organizations came 
into existence in the latter half of the 19th 
century. As early as 1851, the British Indian 
Association was formed in Bengal to put 
forth Indian grievances to the British Govern- 
ment. In 1875, Surendra Nath Banerjee 
founded the Indian Association in Bengal. 
Dadabhai Naoroji had started the Bombay 
Association. Attempts were made to form 
an all-India organization. In 1883, Surendra 
Nath Banerjee called an All-India National 
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Conference which was described by its Presi- 
dent as the first step to a National Parliament. 
In 1885 was founded the Indian National 
Congress. In the founding of the Congress, a 
retired English civil servant, A. O. Hume, 
played an important part. He had been con- 
vinced by reports that a national revolt was 
in the offing and thought that the Congress 
would act, in his own word, as a “ safety 
valve for the escape of great and growing 
forces”. The Governor-General, Lord Duf- 
ferin, also blessed the Congress. He thought 
the Congress would be a good forum for the 
government to keep itself “informed regard- 
ing the best Indian public opinion ”. Soon, 
however, the Congress was to become a revolu- 
tionary organization leading the Indian people 
to independence. 

At the first session of the Congress itself, 
held in Bombay under the Presidentship of 
W. C. Bonerjee, all parts of India were re- 
presented. Persons attending the session 
belonged to different religious faiths. The 
problems that were discussed concerned all 
the Indians irrespective of their religion, caste, 
language and region. Thus Indian national- 
ism, which the Congress represented, was, from 
the start, an all-India secular movement 
embracing every section of Indian society. 
It was attended by such eminent men as 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Badruddin Tyabji, W. C. 
Bonerjee, Subramannya Aiyer, Vijiaraghava- 
chariar, Behramji Malbari, and Chandavarkar. 

The Congress followed a moderate pro- 
gramme in the first few years of its coming 
into existence. The aim of the Congress, as 
outlined by its first President, W. C. Bonerjee, 
was to “enable the workers in the cause of 
national progress to become personally known 
to each other” and to unite the people of 
India for common political ends irrespective 
of “ differences in respect of race and language, 
or social and religious institutions”. The 
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Congress held its session once a year and 
passed resolutions for the consideration of the 
government. They demanded not indepen- 
dence but representative institutions. Some 
of the early demands of the Congress were for 
elected representatives in the provincial and 
legislative councils, holding of the Indian 
Civil Service examinations in India and rais- 
ing the age of candidates, reduction of 
military expenditure, spread of education, 
industrial development of India, relief in 
agricultural indebtedness and the amendment 
of the Arms Act. 

The leadership of the Congress, which in- 
cluded leaders like Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
M. G. Ranade, Gopal Krishan Gokhale, R. C. 
Dutt and Pherozeshah Mehta, had faith in the 
justness of their demands and in the British 
Government. They believed that as soon as 
the British Government was convinced of the 
justness of their demands, the demands would 
be accepted. They wanted not separation but 
associatfon with Britain. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, for example, said, “It is not 
severance that we look forward to but uni- 
fication, permanent embodiment as an integral 
part of that great Empire that has given the 
rest of the world the models of free institu- 
tions.” However, criticism of the govern- 
ment gradually increased at the sessions of 
the Congress and more radical demands were 
made. At the second session of the Congress, 
one speaker said, “ Self-government is the 
arbiter of nature and the will of Divine Provi- 
dence. Every nation must be the arbiter of 
its destiny. But do we govern ourselves ? 
No. Are we not living then in an unnatural 
state? Yes.” With the growth of these 
radical ideas in the Congress the government 
became hostile to it. Government servants 
were barred from attending the Congress 
sessions. The hope of making the Congress a 
“safety valve’ had not been realized and Lord 
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Dufferin referred to it contemptuously as 
representing a ‘microscopic minority’ and 
unworthy of attention. 


In the early period, the Congress was an 
organization of the educated middle class and 
Indian industrialist interests. It had not 
reached the masses and its demands were 
primarily the demands of educated middle 
class and rising Indian industrialists. How- 
ever, it played an extremely significant 
role in the early stages of the growth of the 
Indian nationalist movement. Its emphasis 
on national unity, its criticism of the drain of 
Indian wealth, its demand for representative 


institutions, its opposition to repressive mea- 
sures like the Arms Act and its attempts to 
draw attention to the poverty of Indian people, 
all these helped to lay the nationalist move- 
ment on sound foundations. It speaks of the 
maturity of the national leadership that even 
at that time the movement had no racial over- 
tones. The emphasis was on reason and the 
justness of demands. The British people were 
not denounced but only the acts of the British 
Government. Thus the secular and democratic 
character of the movement owed much to its 
early phase. 

Even the moderate demands of the Indian 
people were not accepted. The non-fulfilment 
of demands led to the growth of a radical wing 
in the Congress which advanced the movement 
further. 


GROWTH OF INDIAN NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT, 1905-1919 


Rise of Extremism 


At the turn of the century, a new trend 
developed which is called ‘extremism’. 
Under the influence of the new trend, the 
nationalist movement gave up the practice 
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of merely issuing appeals to the government 
and adopted new radical ways of political 
agitation. The demands put forward also 
assumed a more radical character. Several 
new factors contributed to this. 

Curzon came to India as the new Viceroy 
in December 1898. During his period of 
Viceroyship, he imposed extremely unpopular 
measures which intensified opposition to the 
British rule. He had said that he would assist 
in the ‘peaceful demise’ of the Congress. 
When he left India, the Congress and the 
nationalist movement were stronger than 
ever before and had assumed new dimen- 
sions. 

His most unpopular act was the partition 
of Bengal. The ground offered for the parti- 
tion was administrative efficiency. The leaders 
could clearly see that it was actually a 
measure to divide the people. East Bengal 
was to be a Muslim majority province and the 
West a Hindu majority province. The parti- 
tion was designed to disrupt Hindu-Muslim 
unity and weaken the nationalist movement. 
However, the effect of the measure belied the 
hopes of the British Government. It provoked 
such an outburst of agitation against the 
British rule that the partition had to be 
annulled. 

International events also contributed to 
the growth of vigorous nationalism. Russia 
was defeated by Japan in 1905. This was 
the first victory of an Asian nation over a 
European nation. Although Japan herself was 
turning into an imperialist power and the war 
had been fought for imperialist gains in China, 
Japan’s victory gave confidence to the Indian 
nationalists in their struggle against Britain. 
The defeat of Russia was followed by the 1905 
Revolution in Russia about which you have 
read before in Chapter 8. The revolution 
had aimed at the overthrow of the Czarist 
autocracy but had been suppressed. This 
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revolution also influenced the thinking of 
Indian nationalists. 

The group which led the extremists in the 
Congress consisted of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Bipin Chandra Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai. 
It was usually referred to as ‘ Bal Pal Lal’. 
They glorified the past of India in order to 
inculcate self-confidence and national pride in 
the Indian people. Tilak had been active in 
the Congress since 1890. In 1897, he was pro- 
secuted and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment for ‘seditious’ writing and 
speeches. As you have read earlier, he had 
started a paper, Kesari, in Marathi through 
which he conducted nationalist propaganda. 
He revived the Ganapati and Shivaji festivals 
and used them for arousing national feelings. 
He exhorted people to action which, according 
to him, was the true message of the Bhagvad 
Gita. In this period, the ‘extremist’ wing 
came to be more and more concerned with 
arousing pride in Indian culture. In Bengal, 
the cult of the goddess Kali was developed. 
The ‘extremists’ condemned the old leader- 
ship of the Congress who were known as 
‘moderates’ for their praise of western 
culture and their faith in the British Govern- 
ment. 

There was a wide divergence between the 
view of the ‘ extremists’ and the ‘ moderates’ 
on the means to achieve political rights. Tilak 
put the difference thus: “ Political rights will 
have to be fought for. The Moderates think 
that these can be won by persuasion. We 
think that they can only be got by strong 
pressure.” Lajpat Rai said, “Prayers to 
Almighty God may be useful in intensifying 
your desire for political liberty and political 
privileges. Praying to the ruling nation may 
be useful to you in proving the uselessness of 
appealing to the higher sense of man in matters 
political where the interests of one nation 
clash with those of another.” 
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The Boycott and Swadeshi Movements 


The partition of Bengal created widespread 
indignation all over the country. In the 
turbulent atmosphere created by the parti- 
tion, the boycott and the swadeshi movements 
started. Swadeshi, literally ‘of one’s own 
country’, meant the promotion of indigenous 
industries. Along with swadeshi, boycott of 
British goods was organized. The swadeshi 
and boycott were powerful instruments against 
foreign rule and to rouse the people. They 
attacked the British rule where it hurt most. 
About swadeshi, Lajpat Rai said, “ I regard 
it as the salvation of my country. The 
swadeshi movement ought to make us self- 
respecting, self-reliant, self-supporting and last, 
not least, manly. The swadeshi movement 
ought to teach us how to organize our capital, 
our resources, our labour, our energies and our 
talents, to the greatest good of all Indians, 
irrespective of creed, colour or caste. It ought 
to unite us, our religious and denominational 
differences notwithstanding. In my opinion, 
swadeshi ought to be the common religion of 
the United India.” On the boycott move- 
ment, he said, “ The meaning of the boycott 
is this... The primary thing is prestige of 
the Government and the boycott strikes at the 
root of that prestige. The illusory thing they 
call prestige is more powerful and potent than 
authority itself and we propose to do this by 
boycott... We desire to turn away our 
faces from the Government House and turn 
them to the huts of the people.” 

It was at the height of the nation-wide 
protest movement against the partition of 
Bengal that the annual session of the Congress 
was held at Calcutta in 1906. Under the 
influence of the growing tide of the national- 
ist movement, Dadabhai Naoroji sponsored 
the new programme of the Congress which 
had been advocated by the ‘ extremists ’. 
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Dadabhai’s support and leadership of the new 
jed to its approval. The new 
for the first time, declared the 
attainment of swaraj as the aim of the 
Congress. Swaraj or self-government was 
defined as “ the system of government obtain- 
ing in the self-governing British colonies ”. 


programme 
programme, 


The swadeshi and the boycott movements were 
supported as the means of struggle. Promo- 
tion of national education was declared as an 
aim of the Congress. 

The swadeshi and boycott movements spread 
throughout the country. Shops selling foreign 
goods were picketed. Students played an 
important part in the swadeshi and boycott 
movements. Meetings were held all over the 
country and associations were formed. The 
government resorted to repressive measures. 
Meetings were banned, chanting of the national 


song Bande Mataram composed by Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee was prohibited, recognition 
was withdrawn from schools and grants were 
stopped, processions were lathi-charged and 
various attempts were made to strike terror 
in the people. However, all the measures of 
oppression were of no avail. The popular 
upheaval was so intense that many people 
came to believe that the end of the British 
tule was near. It was at this time that Tilak 
wrote, “ Repression is repression; if it is legal, 
it must be resisted peacefully; but if it is 
illegal, it must be illegally met”. He also 
gave the slogan “ Swaraj is my birth-right 
and I shall have it”. The movement con- 
tinued in 1907. The nationalist newspapers 
were Prosecuted and banned. Many leaders 
were imprisoned. 

In 1907, the 23rd session of the Congress 
was held at Surat. Here the ‘ moderates’ 
and the ‘extremists’ came to a clash. The 
moderates ’ wanted to modify the resolutions 
on swadeshi and boycott passed at the Calcutta 
Session in the previous year. They also wanted 
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to include in the constitution of the Congress 
a clause that self-government was to be 
achieved through constitutional means and by 
reforming the existing system of administra- 
tion. Tilak tried to capture the leadership 
of the Congress. There were disorderly scenes 
and the session broke up. The two groups 
later met separately. Leadership of the 
Congress remained in the hands of the 
‘moderate’ group. The ‘ extremists’ worked 
separately until the re-union of the two groups 
in 1916. 

Meanwhile the repressive measures of the 
government continued. In 1907 the Seditious 
Meetings Act was passed to prevent the hold- 
ing of meetings “likely to promote disturbance 
of public tranquillity”. In 1910, the Indian 
Press Act was passed which gave the autho- 
rities wide powers to punish the editor of any 
paper “which published matter which in 
their view was incitement to rebellion ”. The 
government deported people without trial 
under a century-old law. A number of papers 
were banned and leaders imprisoned and 
deported. Tilak was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment and deported to Mandalay for 
two articles which he published in his paper 
Kesari. His arrest was widely resented and 
led to one of the earliest strikes in the history 
of India by the textile workers of Bombay. 

Thus in the first decade of the 20th 
century, the nationalist movement entered a 
new phase. More and more people were drawn 
into it, and they were no longer satisfied by 
appeals to the government. The association 
of religion with the movement in some places 
encouraged communal thinking and proved 
harmful. 


Morley-Minto Reforms 


In 1909, the government announced the 
Morley-Minto Reforms to conciliate the 
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‘moderate’ nationalists. In 1861, six non- 
official members had been added to the legis- 
lative council. The council had no powers and 
only considered matters which were referred 
to it. The Indian members who were nomi- 
nated were drawn from the families of princes 
and big landlords. By the Indian Councils 
Act of 1892, the central and the provincial 
legislative councils were enlarged and Indian 
members were nominated on the basis of 
recommendations by chambers of commerce. 
As a result of the movement following the 
partition of Bengal, the Morley-Minto Reforms 
introduced further changes in 1909. As usual, 
the new measures were too little and too late. 
The membership of the central and provincial 
legislative councils was enlarged and a few 
more elected members were included. How- 
ever, the elected members were not popularly 
elected. They were elected by landlords and 
chambers of commerce. Separate electorates 
were introduced for the Muslims. The intro- 
duction of separate electorates was a calcu- 
lated move in accordance with the imperialist 
policy of ‘divide and rule’, Communalism 
was openly introduced in Indian political life. 

The councils had no real powers and were 
not popularly elected bodies. The ‘ moderate ’ 
leadership welcomed the reforms as consti- 
tuting an advance but expressed “its strong 
sense of disapproval of the creation of separate 
electorate on the basis of religion”. The 
reforms were condemned by the ‘ extremists ’. 
Many Muslim leaders condemned the separate 
electorates. Gradually, even the ‘ moderate’ 
leaders of the Congress realized the inadequacy 
and, in some respects, the harmful nature of 
the reforms. At the session of the Congress 
in 1909, one delegate said, “ We protest 
against it because it means the partition of 
the whole living India, an affair much more 
serious than the partition of the boundaries of 
Bengal ”. 
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The reforms were not meant to be a step 
in the direction of self-government for the 
Indians. Morley, Secretary of State, who had 
framed the reforms along with Minto, the% 
Governor-General who had succeeded Curzon, | 
disclaimed any intention of bestowing self- 
government on India. He said that if these re- 
forms “ led directly or indirectly to the estab- 
lishment of the Parliamentary System in India, 
I for one would have nothing to do with it”. 

Another measure which the government 
adopted under pressure of the people was the 
abolition of the partition of Bengal in 1911. 


Revolutionary Movement 


Along with the open political movements, b 
there arose in the first decade of the 20th = 
century various revolutionary groups in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. These early revo- 
lutionaries, active mainly in Bengal, Maha- — 
rashtra and Punjab, had no faith in constitu- 
tional agitations. They believed that by 
terrorizing British officials, they would be able — 
to demoralize the entire machinery of the = 
government and bring about freedom. After 
the government suppressed almost all open 
political agitation and imprisoned a large 
number of nationalist leaders, the activities of 
the revolutionary groups were intensified. 

The revolutionary groups organized assas- 
sination of unpopular police officials, magis- 
trates and approvers, committed dacoities to — 
collect money for their activities and looted 
arms. Attempts were made on the life of two 
Viceroys, Minto and Hardinge. Such move- 
ments were organized outside India, in Europe 
and America also. Of these, the most promi- 
nent was the ghadar (meaning ‘ mutiny ’) 
party organized by Har Dayal in the United 
States. These movements collected money for 
use by revolutionaries in India, tried to 
smuggle arms into India and fomented 
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mutinies of Indian soldiers stationed in Burma 
and Singapore. Although the method of 
individual terrorism could not be effective 
inst a mighty empire, the heroism and 
self-sacrifice of these revolutionaries were a 
source of inspiration to the people and helped 
in the growth of popular nationalist feelings. 
C. R. Das, a leader of the nationalist move- 
ment, was opposed to terrorism but he was 
attracted by their idealism. - He said, “ Being 
thwarted in their zeal for freedom, they grow 
impatient and believe in revolution. They see 
before their eyes that all nations, big and small, 
are cager for freedom. You give them freedom, 
and you will find all anarchism will end.” 


Formation of the Muslim League 


As you have seen earlier, the movements 
of modernization among Muslims arose late. 
After the Revolt of 1857, the British Govern- 
ment followed a policy of ‘ divide and rule’. 
Elphinstone frankly said, “ ‘Divide et impera’ 
was the old Roman motto, as it should be 
In the beginning, Muslims were discri- 
minated against. They were kept out of the 
army and the services. However, when the 
nationalist movement arose under the leader- 
ship of many Hindu and Muslim leaders, the 
policy of the government underwent a change. 
The government encouraged the upper class 
Muslims to start their own separate organiza- 
tions against the Congress. 

In the beginning, the government did not 
succeed in its aim and a large number of 
Muslims participated in the sessions of the 
Congress. When the partition of Bengal led 
to a united nation-wide protest movement, 
Curzon himself toured eastern Bengal and 
addressed Muslims on the advantages that 
would accrue to them as a majority community 
in East Bengal. However, at the Calcutta 
session of the Congress in 1906, a large number 
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of Muslim delegates participated. Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah who later led the movement for a 
scparate state of Pakistan was also present. 
He moved an amendment opposing reservation 
of seats, which was accepted. Moving the 
amendment, he said, “ The foundation upon 
which the Indian National Congress is based 
is that we are all equal, that there should be 
no reservation for any class or any community 
and my whole object is that the reservation 
should be deleted ”. 

However, in spite of the fact that many 
Muslims had joined the united nationalist 
movement, the influence of the communal 
elements over Muslims became strong. Many 
leaders still looked for concessions from the 
government to promote the interests of the 
newly emerging middle class and upper class 
economic interests. The leadership feared that 
by opposing the British Government, the Muslim 
middle and upper class economic interests 
would suffer. Another reason was the suspi- 
cion which the Hindu revivalism associated 
with some ‘ extremist ’ leaders of the Congress 
had created in the Muslims. The result was 
the formation of the All-India Muslim League. 

The upper class nature and the encourage- 
ment given by the government to communal 
politics is evident from the events which led 
to the formation of the Muslim League. On 
1 October 1906 a Muslim delegation led by the 
Agha Khan met the Governor-General Minto 
at Simla. The Agha Khan, religious head of 
a Muslim sect, was an exceedingly wealthy 
person. He led a life of luxury, mostly in 
Europe. Another important leader was 
Nawab Salimullah of Dacca. The Governor- 
General encouraged the deputationists and 
within three months on 30 December 1906 
the Muslim League was formed. The objects 
of the League were defined as: 

“ (a) To promote amongst the Mussalmans 
of India feclings of loyalty to the British 
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Government and to remove any misconcep- 
tions that may arise as to the intentions of 
the government with regard to any of its 
measures. 

“ (b) To protect and advance the political 
rights and interests of Mussalmans of India 
and respectfully to represent their needs and 
aspirations to the government. 

“ (c) To prevent the rise among Mussalmans 
of India of any feelings of hostility towards 
other communities without prejudice to the 
other objects of the League.” 

However, in spite of the “ promotion... 
of loyalty ” by the Muslim League, more and 
more Muslims were drawn into the nationalist 
movement. In 1912, Abul Kalam Azad 
founded the Al Hilal and Maulana Muhammad 
Ali started the Comrade in English and 
Hamdard in Urdu. These papers started by 
eminent nationalists carried on nationalist 
propaganda and influenced the masses with 
their nationalist spirit. The Muslim League 
also began to shed off its loyalty to the 
government and in 1913 adopted the goal of 
self-government for India. In 1913 Jinnah 
joined the Muslim League. He was asked 
by the nationalists to do so to “ bring the 
policy of the League into line with the pro- 
gressive and national aims of the Congress ”. 
He was an able lawyer and in 1914 was 
sent to England to represent the views of 
the Indian nationalist movement over a bill 
regarding political reforms in India. The 
outbreak of the war brought the Muslim 
masses into the nationalist movement even 
more. 


Nationalist Movement during 
the First World War 


When the First World War broke out, the 
British Government declared India a belligerent. 
Indian people and Indian resources were used 
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by Britain for fighting her war. The strength 
of the Indian army was raised to 1,500,000 
and compulsory recruitment of Indians was 
resorted to. Millions of pounds were taken 
from India to be used by the British Govern- 
ment for her war expenditure. Indian soldiers 
were sent to fight in far off lands. 

The nationalist movement grew strong 
during the war years. Tilak was released in 
1914 and in 1916 he formed the Home Rule 
League. Mrs. Annie Besant formed another 
Home Rule League a few months later. The 
League was later joined by Jinnah also. In 
1916 at the Lucknow session of the Congress, 
the ‘moderates’ and the ‘ extremists’ were 
united. More significant was the unity be- 
tween the Congress and the Muslim League 
achieved at Lucknow in 1916. According to 
the pact, which the Congress and the League 
reached, attainment of elected majorities in 
the legislative councils with wider powers 
and the inclusion of at least half the 
membership of the Viceroy’s executive 
by Indians were proclaimed as the aim. 
The Lucknow Pact, as the Congress-Muslim 
League united programme was called, was 
an important achievement of the nationalist 
movement. 

Meanwhile the Home Rule campaign was 
being intensified. Many ‘ moderate’ leaders 
like Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das also joined 
in support of the Home Rule. Repressive 
measures followed. The papers we have men- 
tioned before, Al Hilal, Comrade and Hamdard, 
were banned. Annie Besant was interned 
and her paper New India was forfeited. The 
government action enraged the people. 
Protesting against the repression, C. R. Das 
said, “I do not think the God of humanity 
was crucified only once. Every outrage on 
humanity at the hands of tyrants and oppres- 


sors is a fresh nail driven through his sacred 
flesh.” 
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The statement of the Secretary of State 
after the outbreak of war that “the goal of 
the British policy is progressive realization of 
responsible government in India ” prompted 
many nationalist leaders, including Gandhiji, 
to support the British war campaign in the 
hope of attaining self-government after the 
war. Gandhiji later said, In all these 
efforts at service I was actuated by the belief 
that it was possible by such services to gain a 
status of full equality for my countrymen”. 
The reforms that were announced at the end 
of the war came as a disappointment. The 
resulting frustration led to an unprecedented 
upsurge of the nationalist movement. 


NATIONALIST MOVEMENT BECOMES 
A MASS MOVEMENT, 1919-1935 


Gandhiji’s Leadership 


The nationalist movement grew into a wide- 
spread mass movement at the end of the war. 
Many factors contributed to this development. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi came into 
prominence at this time and became the un- 
disputed leader of the nationalist movement. 
After studying law in England, he had gone to 
South Africa to start his legal practice. In 
the struggle against the discriminatory and 
racialist policy of the government of South 
Africa, he perfected his philosophy of action. 
It consisted of non-violent resistance and, 
when applied to the Indian nationalist move- 
ment, brought millions of people into the 
struggle. Powerful mass movements were 
launched under his leadership. These con- 
sisted of defiance of laws, peaceful demonstra- 
tions, boycott of courts, stoppage of work, 
boycott of educational institutions, picketing 
of shops selling liquor and foreign goods, non- 
payment of taxes and closing of business. 


These non-violent but no less revolutionary 
methods influenced millions of people belong- 
ing to all sections of society and infused in 
them bravery and self-confidence. Millions 
now braved the repression resorted to by the 
government, boldly courted imprisonment and 
faced lathi-charges and firings. He lived the 
simple life of an ascetic and talked to the 
people in the language they could understand. 
He came to be known to the people of India 
as Mahatama Gandhi. 

Gandhiji made social reform a part of the 
programme of the nationalist movement. His 
greatest achievement in the field of social 
reform was the campaign against the inhuman 
institution of untouchability which had de- 
graded millions of Indians to the level of 
animals. His other achievement was in the 
field of cottage industries. He saw in the 
charkha, the spinning wheel, the salvation of 
the village people and its promotion became 
a part of the Congress programme. In addition 
to infusing people with the spirit of national- 
ism, it provided employment to millions and 
created a large group of people who were ready 
to throw themselves into the struggle and 
court imprisonment. The charkha became so 
important that it became a part of the flag 
of the Indian National Congress, 

Gandhiji devoted himself to the cause of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. He regarded communal- 
ism as anti-national and inhuman. Under his 
leadership the united character of the national- 
ist movement was strengthened and the 
people of India marched on in their struggle 
for independence. 


Consequences of the War and 
Repressive Measures 


Apart from Gandhiji’s leadership, several 
other factors led to the growth of the national- 
ist movement into a mass movement. The 
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war expenditure imposed on India had further 
impoverished the masses. The spread of the 
influenza epidemic took a huge toll of human 
lives. The war was followed by an upsurge 
of nationalism in many countries. Three auto- 


cracies had been overthrown — Honenzollern 
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ness of the Indian people and inspired them 
to plunge themselves into the nationalist 
struggle with greater vigour. 

The Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, 
became the Government of India Act in 1919, 
clearly defined the jurisdication of the central 
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2. DELEGATES TO THE SESSION OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS HELD AT AmriTsaR IN DECEMBER 1919. 


Seated on chair, right io left, are: Madan Mohan Malaviya, Annie Besant, 
Lala Lajpat Rai is standing behind Swami Shradhanand, Sitting on the 


Nehru, Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 


Swami Shradhanand, Motilal 


ground, left to vight, are: Jawaharlal Nehru, S. Satyamurti (Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 


New Delhi). 


in Germany, Habsburg in Austria and Romanov 
in Russia. The fall of autocracies had a 
healthy effect on the political climate of the 
world. The Russian Revolution led to the 
building of socialism in the U.S.S.R. which 
comprised large parts of Asia. The Soviet 
Government of the U.S.S.R. proclaimed the 
right of subject nations to complete indepen- 
dence and abolished the imperialist gains which 
the Czarist empire had acquired in Asia. All 
these developments influenced the conscious- 


and provincial governments. The central 
legislature now consisted of two houses with 
elected majorities. However, the franchise 
was limited and the legislature had no real 
powers. In the provinces, a system called 
“diarchy’ was introduced. There were 
elected majorities in the legislative councils, 
the franchise being based on property quali- 
fications and communal electorates. There 
were certain provincial subjects which were 
under the jurisdiction of the legislative councils 
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but the governors had wide powers of inter- 
ference and the legislatures were, for all practi- 
cal purposes, powerless. The reforms intro- 
duced were a far cry from the aim of swaraj 
condemned both by the Congress 
The reforms further angered 


and were 
and the League. 


3. GANDHIJI WITH THE ALT BROTHERS AT THE BELGAUM SESSION OF THE Concress, 1924 (Courtesy: Photo 
Government of India). 
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the masses and were condemned as unsatis- 
factory. Some ‘moderate’ leaders who were 
satisfied by the reforms left the Congress and 
formed a separate organization. Their orga- 
nization had hardly any influence on the 
nationalist movement. 

The defeat of Turkey in the war and the 
dismemberment of the Turkish empire angered 
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the Muslim masses and led to an outburst of 
popular feeling against the British Government. 

The British Government resorted to repres- 
sive measures. In 1919, the Rowlatt Acts 
were passed which authorized the government 
to imprison people without trial. The Rowlatt 


Acts aroused a wave of popular indignation 
and led to the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh. 
All the repressive measures, however, only 
added fuel to the fire of nationalism. 


The Massacre at Jallianwala Bagh 


The Rowlatt Acts came into effect in March 
1919. A widespread protest movement spread 
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all over the country. On 6 April, there were 
strikes, hartals and demonstrations at many 
places. In Punjab, the protest movement 
was particularly strong. The government 
resorted to lathi-charges and firing in many 
places. On 10 April, two outstanding leaders 
of the Congress, Satya Pal and Saifuddin 
Kitchlew, were arrested and taken to an un- 
known place. To protest against the arrests, 
a public meeting was held on 13 April in 
Jallianwala Bagh, a small park enclosed by 
buildings on all sides, in Amritsar. General 
Dyer with his British troops entered the park, 
closed the only exit and, without giving any 
warning, ordered the troops to fire. The 
meeting had been peaceful and there was no 
provocation. Among those who had come to 
the meeting were women, children and old 
persons. The firing lasted about 10 minutes 
and about 1600 rounds were fired, As the 
means of exit which was a narrow passage had 
been closed no one was allowed to escape. 
After some time, Dyer left with his troops. 
About 1000 dead and about 2000 wounded 
persons lay unattended in the Bagh. This 
monstrous act provoked unparalleled indigna- 
tion throughout the country. 

Dyer’s ‘ unexampled act of brutality’ and 
“deliberately calculated massacre’ shocked 
the conscience of many Englishmen and they 
condemned him. 

Immediately after the massacre, martial 
law was declared throughout Punjab and a 
reign of terror was let loose. However, the 
terror failed to crush the movement and the 
“moral effect’ which Dyer hoped to create 
failed to materialize. Soon the Khilafat and 
the Non-Co-operation movements broke out. 


Khilafat and Non-Co-operation 
Movements 


The Khilafat movement was organized by 
the famous Ali brothers, Muhammed Ali and 
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Shaukat Ali, in protest against the injustice 
done to Turkey after the war. In fact, it 
became the means of rallying the Muslim 
masses to the cause of the nationalist move- 
ment. The Congress leaders joined in the 
Khilafat agitation and helped in organizing it 
throughout the country. 

In 1920, the Congress adopted the new 
Programme of non-violent Non-Co-operation 
under the leadership of Gandhiji and Motilal 
Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru’s father, who was 
one of the outstanding leaders of the national- 
ist movement. The aims of the Non-Co-ope- 
ration movement were to redress the w rongs 
done to Punjab and Turkey and the attainment 
of swaraj. It was to proceed in 
beginning with the renunciation of titles, to be 
followed by the boycott of the legislatures, law 
courts and educational institutions and the cam- 
paign of non-payment of taxes, It was decid- 
ed to organize a corps of 150,000 volunteers to 
carry on the campaign of Non-Co-operation. 

The Non-Co-operation movement was a 
great success. In the elections to the legisla- 
tures, about two-thirds of voters did not vote. 
Educational institutions were deserted, A new 
Programme of national education was started. 
Such institutions as the Jamia Millia and the 
Kashi Vidya Peeth were established. Many 
Indians resigned their government jobs. 
Foreign cloths were burnt in bonfires. There 
were strikes all over the country. In Malabar, 
the Moplah rebellion broke out. Hindus and 
Muslims participated in the movement as one 
and scenes of fraternization were witnessed all 
over the country. Amongst the Sikhs, there 
was a movement to dislodge the pro-govern- 
ment and corrupt mahants from their positions 
of power. Thousands of persons enrolled 
themselves as volunteers, In the midst of the 
movement, the Prince of Wales arrived in 
India. On the day of his arrival on 17 
November 1921, he was ‘ greeted’ by general 


stages, 
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strikes and demonstrations. At many places, 
police resorted to firing at the demonstrators. 
The repression continued and by the end of 
the year all the top leaders — the Ali brothers, 
Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das and Jawaharlal Nehru— 
with the exception of Gandhiji were arrested. 
By the beginning of 1922, about 30,000 persons 
were in jails. 

At the height of the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment and the repressive measures of the British 
Government, the annual session of the Congress 
was held at Ahmedabad in December 1921. 
rhe Congress, under the Presidentship of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, decided to continue the 
movement until the Punjab and Khilafat 
grievances were redressed and swaraj attained. 
The mood of the people can be gauged from 
the fact that at this session many people were 
no longer satisfied with the slogan of swaraj 
which did not mean complete independence. 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, an eminent national- 
ist leader and a leading Urdu poet, proposed 
that swaraj should be defined as “ Complete 
Independence free from all foreign control ”. 
The proposal was not accepted but it showed 
the extent of the political consciousness of the 
people, 

Early in February, Gandhiji decided to 
launch a No-Tax campaign in Bardoli district 
in Gujarat. However, in Chauri Chaura (in 
Uttar Pradesh) people turned violent and set 
fire to a police station causing the death 
of 22 policemen. When the news reached 
Gandhiji, he decided to call off the entire 
Non-Co-operation movement. The Working 
Committee of the Congress met on 12 February 
1922 and decided to concentrate on the 
popularization of charkha, promotion of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and combating of un- 
touchability. 

Those leaders of the Congress who were in 
jail were unhappy to learn that the movement 
had been called off. Gandhiji himself was 
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arrested and sentenced to six years’ imprison- 
ment. However, he was released a little before 
the end of two years and started his construc- 
tive programme for the popularization of 
charkha, combating of untouchability and 
the promotion of national education. These 
helped in the consolidation of the movement. 
A section of the Congress led by Motilal Nehru 
and C. R. Das formed the Swaraj Party. The 
Swaraj Party decided to participate in the 
elections to the various legislative bodies 
which had been boycotted earlier, to join 
these bodies and to obstruct their working 
until the demands of the people were met. 


Communalism and Its Dangerous Effects 


An unfortunate development after the call- 
ing off of the Non-Co-operation movement 
was the growth of communal tension and the 
occurrence of communal riots. Movements of 
tabligh and shuddhi were started which resulted 
in the growth of communal tension. The 
tabligh movement was started by Muslim 
communalists to reconyert to Islam persons 
who had adopted some other religion. The 
shuddhi movement was started by Hindu 
communalists to reconvert to Hinduism per- 
sons who had been converted to other religions. 
Communalism meant the starting of political 
movement to promote the interests of one’s 
own community and to protest against the 
real or imaginary advantages enjoyed by 
other communities. 

However, the communal parties did not 
advance the interests of their communities. 
The interests of one community could not be 
separated from the interests of the entire 
nation. The communal parties were not con- 
cerned with freedom of the country but wanted 
to get concessions for the upper classes of their 
communities. You have already read about 
the Muslim League which separated itself from 
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the Congress in the 20’s and started pursuing 
its communal demands. Meanwhile, several 
Hindu communal organizations had also been 
formed. The most important of these was 
the Hindu Mahasabha. It demanded special 
privileges for Hindus in provinces where they 
were in a minority just as the Muslim League 
demanded special privileges for Muslims in 
provinces where they were in a minority. 

These tendencies hampered the nationalist 
movement. They diverted the attention of 
people from the need for complete indepen- 
dence from foreign rule. The communalists 
belonging to various communities had many 
things in common. All of them based their 
political activities not on the interests and 
needs of the entire nation but on those of their 
community. They did not concern themselves 
with questions affecting the common people — 
poverty, social reforms and equality. They 
were concerned only with the rights and 
privileges of the upper classes of their com- 
munity and were united in their opposition to 
social reforms. 

Many communal riots occurred in various 
parts of the country as a result of the acti- 
vities of communal organizations and the 
encouragement they received from the British 
Government. On one occasion Gandhiji under- 
took a fast for three weeks to protest’ against 
the riots and to restore communal harmony. 


FROM SWARAJ TO 
COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE, 1927-1939 


After the calling off of the Non-Co-operation 
movement for a few years there were no 
nation-wide political campaigns or agitations 
and the constructive programme of Gandhiji 
was taken up. But soon this lull was over. 
The Congress adopted the slogan of complete 
independence and a mighty movement known 


as the Civil Disobedience movement was 
launched to achieve it. The nationalist move- 
ment now assumed a wider character and 


adopted a comprehensive programme for the 
social and economic reconstruction of Indian 
society once independence was attained. Thus 
the struggle for political independence became 
a prerequisite for the reconstruction of Indian 
society. 

Next to Gandhiji, the central figure in the 
new phase of the nationalist movement was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. After receiving his cduca- 
tion in England, Jawaharlal returned to India 
in 1912. Soon he came under the spell of 
Gandhiji and threw himself into the nationalist 


struggle. His contact with the peasants of 
Uttar Pradesh, which he developed in 1921, 


aroused the deepest emotions in him and made 
him a life-long champion of the people. He 
wrote about his experience, “ I was filled with 
shame and sorrow at the degradation and 


overwhelming poverty of India. A new pic- 
ture of India seemed to arise before me, naked, 
starving, crushed and utterly miserable.” This 
‘discovery of India’ made his nationalist think- 
ing all the more intense and national indepen- 
dence and the struggle to improve people’s con- 
dition became one to him. In December 192 L 
he was arrested along with Motilal Nehru, his 
father, and other nationalist leaders. He was 
released for a few weeks, then re-arrested and 
again released early in 1923. Then he went to 
Nabha, which was a princely state, to observe 
the demonstration of Akali Sikhs against the 
corrupt mahants. He was arrested and sen- 
tenced after the pretence of a trial. His ex- 
perience of Nabha opened his eyes to the other 
India, the India ruled by the Indian princes. 
It was no better than the British rule and, in 
many respects, was much worse. He became 
the champion of the rights of the people of the 
princely states. Due to his efforts the move- 
ment of the people of these states against the 
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oppression by their rulers became an integral 
part of the nationalist movement. He became 
one of the general secretaries of the Congress 


when Maulana Muhammad Ali was the 
President. 
Another important leader to rise in this 


period was Subhash Chandra Bose. Educated 


at Calcutta and Cambridge, he was selected to 
the Indian Civil Service but, instead, plunged 
himself into the nationalist struggle. He 
organized student and youth organizations 
throughout the country for the strengthening 
of the nationalist movement and in 1924 was 
arrested on the charge of organizing terrorist 
activities. Jawaharlal and Subhash became 
the leaders of the radical wing in the national- 
ist movement and the idols of youth all over 
the country. 


The Simon Commission 


According to the Government of India Act 
of 1919, further constitutional changes were 
to be considered within 10 years. In Novem- 
ber 1927, the British Government appointed 
the Simon Commission to look into the work- 
ing of the Act of 1919 and to suggest changes. 
The Commission consisted of Englishmen with- 
out a single Indian representative. The terms 
of reference of the Commission did not give 
any hope to the Indian people about attaining 


the goal of swaraj. 

At the Congress session at Madras in Decem- 
ber 1927, a resolution calling for complete 
independence was passed. This was the first 
time that a resolution demanding complete 
independence had been passed by the Congress. 
By another resolution, it was decided to boy- 
cott the Simon Commission. 

The Commission arrived in India in February 
1928 and was met with a country-wide hartal. 
Even the majority of the members of the 
Central Legislative Assembly boycotted the 


Commission. The only sections which wel- 
comed the Commission were the Hindu and 
Muslim communal organizations — sections of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League. 
Anti-Simon Committees were formed all over 
the country to organize demonstrations and 
hartals wherever the Commission went. Peace- 
ful demonstrators were beaten up by the police 
at many places. Lala Lajpat Rai was as- 
saulted and soon after died. Govind Ballabh 
Pant received a lathi blow which disabled him 
for life. 

Two other events aroused popular resent- 
ment in this period. In March 1929, a num- 
ber of labour leaders were arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy. The leaders included 
three Englishmen who had helped in the 
organization of the workers’ movement in 
India. They were taken to Meerut and were 
tried. The trial which lasted four years is 
known as the Meerut Conspiracy Case. Many 
defence committees were formed all over the 
country and even in England and other 
foreign countries. Though the nationalist 
leaders provided legal defence to the accused, 
some accused were acquitted while others 
were convicted. The workers’ organizations 
had been growing and played an active part 
in the nationalist movement. Many British 
socialists helped in organizing the workers. 
The British Government became fearful and 
in 1929 issued the Public Safety Ordinance 
to remove from India persons it considered 
‘ British and foreign communist agents’. 

Another case is known as the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. In 1928, Chandra Shekhar 
Azad, Bhagat Singh, Sukh Dev and others 
had founded a new revolutionary organization 
called the Hindustan Republican Socialist 
Association. On 8 April 1929, Bhagat Singh 
and Batukeshwar Dutt went to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and threw a bomb at 
government benches followed by shouts of 
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4. After the resolution demanding Complete Independence was passed by the Congress, the Indian people 


observed 26 January as the “ Independence Day ” every year. 


The illustration shows mounted police charging 


people who had gathered to observe the “ Independence Day” in Calcutta, 1931 (Courtesy: Gandhi Smarak 


Sangrahalaya Samiti, New Delhi). 


“Long Live the Revolution’. There were no 
casualties and probably none were intended. 
Bhagat Singh and Dutt surrendered and were 
taken into custody. Many other members 
of the association were arrested later and 
a bomb workshop unearthed. Except for 
Chandra Shekhar Azad, all the prominent 
members were arrested and charged with the 
murder of the Superintendent of Police of 
Lahore also. The prisoners were brutally 
treated in jail. Jatin Das, a political prisoner, 
died after a hunger strike lasting 64 days. 


Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukh Dev were 
later sentenced to death. Their execution 


aroused a wave of indignation all over the 
country. 


Lahore Congress and the 
Civil Disobedience Movement 


In December 1929, the Congress session was 
held at Lahore with Jawaharlal Nehru as the 
President. The Congress declared the attain- 
ment of complete independence as its aim and 


decided to launch a Civil Disobedience move- 
ment under the leadership of Gandhiji. It 
was decided to celebrate 26 January as the 
Independence Day all over the country. In 
January 1930, the Working Committee of the 
Congress passed a resolution stating, “ The 
ı government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom 
but has based itself on the exploitation of the 
masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually. We 
believe, therefore, that India must sever the 
British connection and attain Purna Swaraj 
or Complete Independence. We believe it to 
be a crime against man and God to submit 
any longer to a rule that has caused this four- 
fold disaster to our country. We recognize, 
however, that the most effective way of 
gaining our freedom is through non-violence. 
We will, therefore, prepare ourselves .. . for 
civil disobedience, including non-payment of 
taxes.” 

The Independence Day was celebrated all 
over the country on 26 January and the 
tricolour flag was hoisted at many places. 
Because of its significance in the nationalist 
struggle, it was chosen as the day to mark the 
birth of the Indian Republic in 1950. So 
26 January, Independence Day in the pre- 
independence years, has become Republic Day 
in free India. 

The Civil Disobedience movement began 
with what is known as the Dandi March. 
Gandhiji, along with some of his followers, 
went to Dandi on the sea-coast on foot and 
broke the law by making salt. In April, he 
gave instructions to launch the movement. 
“Let every village fetch or manufacture 
contraband salt, sisters should picket liquor 
shops, opium dens and foreign cloth dealers’ 
shops... Foreign cloth should be burnt. 
Hindus should eschew untouchability... Let 
students leave government schools and colleges 
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5. GANDHIJI RETURNING FROM ENGLAND AFTER 
THE FAILURE OF THE SECOND Rounp TABLE CON- 
FERENCE, 1931 (Courtesy: Gandhi Smarak Sangrah- 
alaya Samiti, New Delhi). 


and government servants resign their service ... 
and we shall soon find that Purna Swaraj 
will come knocking at our doors.” 

As soon as the Civil Disobedience movement 
started, all the important leaders including 
Gandhiji, Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his wife Kamla Nehru were arrested. 
By the beginning of 1931, 90,000 persons were 
in jail and 67 papers were banned. At 
Peshawar, Indian soldiers refused to open 
fire on the demonstrators when ordered to 
do so. 

In January 1931, Gandhiji and some other 
leaders were released. In March an agreement 
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known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed 
under which the movement was called off. 
The government promised to release all politi- 
cal prisoners except those charged with acts of 
violence. The Congress agreed to participate 
in the Second Round Table Conference which 
had been called to consider a scheme for a 
new constitution of India. 

In 1931, the Congress met at Karachi. It 
approved the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The most 
significant contribution of the Karachi session 
was the passage of a resolution on Funda- 
mental Rights and Economic Policy. This 
resolution outlined the path for the reconstruc- 
tion of Indian society after independence. It 
formed the basis of many elements in the 
Constitution of India and the social and eco- 
nomic policy of the Indian Republic. 

The Civil Disobedience movement was 
revived on Gandhiji’s return when Lord 
Willingdon, the new Viceroy, declined to grant 
even an interview to Gandhiji. Gandhiji was 
arrested. The movement continued for two 
years. The repression of the government 
was more severe than it had been before. 
By April 1933, about 120,000 persons had 
been imprisoned. In May 1934 the entire 
Civil Disobedience movement was with- 
drawn. 

The movement had involved in the struggle 
millions of people in the country, young and 
old, men and women alike, people belonging to 
all regions and communities. The communal 
organizations, both of Hindus and Muslims, 
in this period concentrated mainly on getting 
more seats in the legislatures and kept away 
from the struggle for independence. They 
had no substantial following and did not 
seriously affect the course of the movement. 
Several important trends grew in this period 
which provided a stronger and more radical 
base to the nationalist movement and helped 
in moulding its character. 
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Influence of Socialist Ideas 

In 1920 was founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress. The trade union movement 
was supported by many national leaders, 
Besides working for improvements in the living 
conditions of workers it mobilized the workers 
in the struggle for freedom. 

The peasants were drawn into the nationalist 
struggle towards the end of the First \Vorld 
War. The economic struggles of the peasants 
against landlords and the government inevit- 
ably drew them into the nationalist struggle. 
In 1917-18, Gandhiji launched what is known 


as the Champaran Movement in Bihar against 
the indigo planters. During the Non- 
Co-operation movement, peasants all over the 
country opposed the heavy land revenue they 
had to pay and this became an integral part 
of the struggle for swaraj. Later on many 


peasant organizations were formed. These 
participated in the struggle for freedom, 
campaigned against heavy land-taxes and 
advocated the abolition of the zamindari 
system. Many nationalist leaders led peasant 
struggles. The participation of peasants in 
the freedom struggle helped in making it 
more widespread and land reforms to alleviate 
the sufferings of the peasants became one of 
its important aims. 

The ideas of socialism also gradually gained 
ground in the nationalist movement. Many 
leaders were socialist in their ideological beliefs 
and advocated the adoption of socialist policies. 
The most outstanding of these leaders was 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who had been influenced 
by the ideas of Karl Marx and other socialist 
thinkers and had developed close relations 
with socialist leaders in Europe. He popular- 
ized the ideas of socialism and persuaded 
the Congress to adopt a programme of social 
and economic reconstruction. Although the 
Congress was not wholly wedded to his idea of 
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socialism, his ideas had a tremendous influence 
on the policies of the nationalist movement 
with regard to social and economic matters. 
With the support of Nehru, the Congress 
Socialist Party was formed in 1934. It 
worked within the Indian National Congress 
and advocated the convening of a Constituent 
Assembly to decide the future of India and the 
establishment of a socialist society in India. 
The Communist Party of India had been 
formed earlier and exercised a powerful 
influence over industrial workers. It wanted 
the nationalist movement to be based on the 
economic demands of workers. Many of its 
leaders came from the Congress Socialist Party 
and worked in the Indian National Congress. 


The State People’s Movement 


There were 563 states in India which were 
ruled over by Indian princes. Many of these 
were so small as to be no more than zamin- 
There were some like Hyderabad which 
were large and had a population of several 
million people. These states were allowed to 
remain after the Revolt of 1857 though they 
were at the mercy of the British Government. 
As they owed their existence to the British 
Government they were loyal supporters of the 
British rule in India. These states were ruled 
by the princes in a most authoritarian manner. 
People suffered from extreme economic and 
political subjection in these states. They had 
no civil rights and no law except that of the 
tuler and had to perform forced labour. 
While the people were oppressed, the rulers 
led lives of luxury and degeneration. Any 
attempts at political, social and economic 
reform in these states were most ruthlessly 
suppressed. The nationalist movement would 
not be fully national unless it concerned itself 
also with the liberation of the people of the 
Indian states from the oppression of their 
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rulers. The Congress, for a long time, did not 
pay much heed to the sad plight of the people 
living in the Indian states. However, the 
people in several states organized themselves 
for the achievement of democracy in the 
states. Jawaharlal Nehru extended his help 
in the organization of these movements and 
an All-India States People’s Conference was 
formed. The conference focused the atten- 
tion of the Indian people all over the country 
on the conditions prevailing in the states. 
In a statement, the conference stated: 

“Tn these states, big or small, with very 
few exceptions, personal, autocratic rule pre- 
vails. There is no rule of law and taxation is 
excessive and unbearable. Civil liberties are 
crushed. The privy purse of the rulers is 
usually not fixed and even where it is fixed 
that is not adhered to. On the one hand, there 
is the extravagance and luxury of the princes; 
on the other, the extreme poverty of the 
people. 

“With the hard-earned money of the 
poverty striken and miserable people, enjoy- 
ment is bought and luxury is flaunted by 
their rulers in foreign countries and in India. 
This system cannot continue. No civilized 
people can tolerate it. The whole argument 
of history is against it; the temper of the 
Indian people cannot submit to it.” 

The Congress was gradually veered round 
to this view and gave recognition to the rights 
of the people of the states. It declared, 
“The Congress stands for the same political, 
social and economic freedom in the states as 
in the rest of India and considers the states 
as an integral part of India which cannot be 
separated. The Purna Swaraj or Complete 
Independence which is the objective ot 
Congress is for the whole of India, inclusive 
of the states, for the integrity and unity of 
India must be maintained in freedom as it 
has been maintained in subjection.” Thus 
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the abolition of princes’ 
oppression became a part 
of the nationalist move- 
ment’s programme and the 
aim of building a united 
India was firmly laid down. 


The Nationalist Move- 
ment and the World 


Throughout its history 
our nationalist movement 
was intimately connected 
with developments in 
other countries. You have 
read earlier about the in- 
fluence which the Russo- 
Japanese War, the First 
World War and the Russian 
Revolution had exerted on 
the nationalist movement. 
Many people outside India 
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7. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU ADDRESSING A PUBLIC MEETING IN SUPPORT OF 


THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS AT THE TRAFAL 
(Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi) 
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supported the nationalist cause. You have 
already seen how as early as in 1857 there 
were groups in England which tried to rouse 
the conscience of the people of England to 
the atrocities committed by the British 
Government in India. In the 20th century, 
several organizations were established in 
various countries by Indians with the help 
of enlightened people there to propagate 
the cause of Indian independence in those 
countries. One of the most important of 
these organizations was the India League in 
England which did significant work in mobi- 
lizing British opinion against the British 
Government’s policies in India. Many im- 
portant British leaders like Harold J. Laski, 
the eminent political philosopher and leader 
of the Labour Party, and many common 
people actively campaigned in favour of 
Indian independence. 
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Our leaders also gradually became aware of 
the freedom movements in other countries and 
made common cause with them. Jawaharlal 
Nehru played an important part in developing 
the consciousness of the Indian people on 
international issues. In 1927, when he had 
gone to Europe, he attended the Congress of 
Oppressed Nationalities, which had been called 
at Brussels by the well-known scientist Albert 
Einstein, the writer Romain Rolland and many 
others. An organization called the League 
Against Imperialism was formed and the 
Indian National Congress was affiliated to it. 
The League campaigned for putting an end to 
imperialism everywhere. 

When the Japanese invasion of China started 
in 1931, the people of India extended their 
support to the people of China. The 1930’s 
saw the growth of fascism in Europe parti- 
cularly in Germany and Italy where the fascist 
parties came into power and destroyed even 
the elementary liberties of the people. Demo- 
cracy and freedom all over the world were 
endangered even more than under the old 
imperialism when the fascist countries started 
planning conquests. The Indian nationalists 
understood the danger which fascism posed 
to the peoples of the world. The Congress 
opposed fascism and supported the peoples 
struggling against it. The fascists of Spain 
were supported by Hitler’s Germany in their 
revolt against the democratic government of 
Spain. The other countries of Europe were 
indifferent to the civil war in Spain and the 
bombing of innocent people in Spanish villages 
by German planes. An international brigade 
of volunteers formed by the ordinary citizens 
of the world fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the Republicans in Spain. 

The Spanish civil war had aroused the con- 
science of the people everywhere and warned 
them of the danger which fascism presented. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who was in Europe at the 
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time of the civil war, visited Spain and ex- 
tended the support of the Indian nationalist 
movement to the people of Spain in their hour 
of need. When Mussolini, the fascist dictator 
of Italy, expressed a desire to see Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Nehru refused to see him. He also 
had no illusion left regarding the democratic 
professions of western countries. They had 
betrayed Spain and were soon to betray 
Czechoslovakia and hand it over to Germany. 
Jawaharlal Nehru said about the governments 
of western countries, “ History long ages hence 
will remember this infamy and will not forgive 
them ”. 

Under Jawaharlal Nehru, the cause of free- 
dom and democracy in other countries became 
dear to the Indian people struggling for the 
independence of their country. This fraternity 
with the oppressed peoples all over the world 
was to become the basis of independent India’s 
foreign policy. At the same time, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, Indians fight- 
ing for independence learnt that their conflict 
was with the British Government and not 
with the British people. 


Constitutional Developments 


To appease the people, the British Govern- 
ment promulgated the Government of India 
Act on 2 August 1935. This Act envisaged 
an All-India Federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States and the establish- 
ment of provincial autonomy in the federating 
provinces. At the centre a central legislative 
assembly and a council of state were to be 
formed. The Indian princes were to be given 
disproportionately high representation in the 
two houses at the centre. These reforms fell 
far short of the expectations of the nationalist 
movement. The provision regarding the for- 
mation of the federation never came into 
operation and the new constitution was intro- 
duced only in the provinces. 
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The Nationalist Movement, 1935-39 


The time between the withdrawal of the 
Civil Disobedience movement and the constitu- 
tional reform of 1935 was again spent in con- 
solidation of the movement. 

In April 1936, the Congress session was 
held at Lucknow under the Presidentship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In 1934, the Congress had 
demanded the formation of a Constituent 
Assembly elected by adult franchise to decide 
the constitution for India. In December 1936, 
at a special session, the Congress in a resolu- 
tion rejected the Government of India Act of 
1935 and stated that the Constitution that 
had been imposed on India was against the 
declared will of the people. It reiterated its 
resolve regarding the Constituent Assembly. 

Although the Congress condemned the 
Government of India Act, it decided to parti- 
Cipate in the elections to the provincial legis- 
latures which were to take place in 1937. 
The Election Manifesto of the Congress 
demanded the convening of a Constituent 
Assembly. It also advocated land reforms to 
save the peasants from ruthless exploitation, 
equal rights for men and women, and im- 
provement of the condition of workers. 

The elections were held in 1937 and about 
15-5 million People cast their votes. Besides 
the Congress, many other parties including 
the Muslim League participated in the elec- 
tions. There were in all 1585 seats, out of 
which less than half were “ general’ seats 
which any one could contest. The rest were 
‘reserved’ for various religious communities 
and other sections like commerce and indus- 
try. The Congress swept the polls in every 
Province except in the Punjab and Sind. In 
Six provinces, it won an absolute majority 
and in three other provinces it emerged as 
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BOSE ARRIVING TO ATTEND A CONGRESS MEETING 
(Courtesy : Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
New Delhi). 


the single largest party. There were 482 seats 
reserved for Muslims. Of these, the Muslim 
League, which claimed to represent all the 
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Muslims in India won only 108 seats. In the 
North-West Frontier Province where Muslims 
constituted the majority community, the 
League failed to secure a single seat. In the 
Punjab, it won only one seat. In the North- 
West Frontier Province, the nationalist move- 
ment under the leadership of the veteran leader 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan secured significant 
victories and the Muslim League, which wanted 
to divide the nationalist movement on the 
basis of religion, failed to have any influence 
there. 

After the elections, the question of forming 
ministries in the provinces arose. Many 
leaders including Jawaharlal Nehru were 
opposed to the forming of ministries by the 
Congress. However, it was decided by a 
majority vote to form ministries wherever the 
Congress had a majority. In July 1937 on the 
assurance of the Viceroy that the Governors 
would not interfere in the administration, 
the Congress formed its ministries in seven 
provinces —the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, United Provinces, Central Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Bombay. 

These ministries took some important steps 
immediately after coming to power. Political 
prisoners were released and bans on newspapers 
were lifted. 

In 1938 the Congress with Subhash Chandra 
Bose as its President expressed its total opposi- 
tion to the scheme for a federation at the 
centre proposed by the British Government 
and prepared to launch a movement to gain 
complete independence immediately. It was 
proposed that the British Government be pre- 
sented with an ultimatum to agree to complete 
independence, failing which a movement would 
be launched. But the following year the 
radical and the moderate sections of the 
Congress were divided on this issue, and 
Subhash Chandra Bose decided to contest 
against the moderate candidate for President- 
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ship at the Tripuri session of the Congress. 
This was the first time that the office of the 
Congress President was contested. Subhash 
Chandra Bose was elected President but was 
asked to form the Working Committee in 
consultation with Gandhiji. The two leaders 
could not agree and Subhash Bose resigned. 
He formed the Forward Bloc within the 
Congress to mobilize radical elements in the 
Congress. 


Indian Nationalist Movement and 
the Second World War 


In September 1939, the Second World War 
broke out and the British Government declared 
India a belligerent. Indian opinion was not 
consulted and by a unilateral decision India 
was made a party to the war. The British 
Government had used Indian resources and 
Indian people for her own narrow ends in the 
earlier wars which she had waged in the 19th 
and 20th centuries to extend her imperialist 
conquests. In the meantime, however, the 
people of India had awakened and were no 
longer prepared to be exploited, 

As soon as the war was declared, the 
Congress clearly stated its attitude. It con- 
demned the aggression committed by fascist 
countries — Germany, Italy and Japan — 
against the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Europe and expressed its sympathy with the 
victims of aggression. Britain, which claimed 
to be fighting for freedom, had destroyed 
the freedom of the Indian people and had 
dragged India into the war by foreign rulers. 
The Working Committee of the Congress in 
a resolution stated, “The people of India 
have, in the recent past, faced grave risks 
and willingly made great sacrifices to secure 
their own freedom and establish a free demo- 
cratic state in India, and their sympathy 
is entirely on the side of democracy and 
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freedom. But India cannot associate herself 
in a war said to be for democratic freedom 
when that very freedom is denied to her, and 
such limited freedom, as she possesses, taken 
away from her,” 

The Congress, however, did not demand 
immediate independence. It demanded the 
establishment of an Indian government in 
India responsible to the Central Legislative 
Assembly and the promise that independence 
would be given as soon as the war was over, 
The British Government did not agree even to 
this. In October 1939, the Congress ministries 
in the provinces resigned because it was now 
clear that Britain was pursuing her own 
imperialist ends in the war. Another similar 
offer by Congress in 1940 was also rejected by 
the government. 

The individual civil disobedience movement 
was started by Gandhiji. People symbolically 
broke law individually and offered themselves 
for arrest. Within six months, about 20,000 
Persons were in jail. 

The movement was progressing when to- 
wards the end of 1941 Germany attacked the 
U.S.S.R., and Japan attacked the U.S. naval 
station at Pearl Harbour, and started advanc- 
ing in South-East Asia. These developments 
led to the creation of the United Nations led 
by the United States, the U.S.S.R., France 
and Britain. An Atlantic Charter had been 
signed which was later agreed to by all 
members of the United Nations. This Charter 
gave the war against fascist countries a new 
character. It declared, “ They (the United 
Nations) respect the tight of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them”, 
The Prime Minister of Britain, Winston Chur- 
chill, however, declared that the Charter did 
not apply to India but was concerned with 
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those countries of Europe which had been 
occupied by Germany. There were different 
principles for different parts of the world, 
Nationalist leaders including the President 
of the Congress, Abul Kalam Azad, and 
Jawaharlal Nehru were opposed to fascism and 
condemned it as the enemy of the freedom of 


peoples everywhere. They expressed their 
sympathy and support to victims of fascist 
aggression. The Indian nationalist movement 
pledged to fight against fascism side by side 
with the United Nations but this could happen 
only if the Indian people were in control of 
the government of their country. Many coun- 
tries, allies against fascism, put pressure on 


the British Government to concede the demand 
of the Indian people. 

In March 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps came to 
India to talk to Indian leaders, with a proposal 
of granting India Dominion Status at the end 
of the war. Complete independence was not 
promised and there was no offer to form a 
national government of the Indian people 
during the war. The Congress rejected the 
offer, though the proposals were acceptable 
to the rulers of Indian states and the Muslim 
League. 

It was during this period that Subhash 
Chandra Bose escaped from India and estab- 
lished a government of Free India. He orga- 
nized the Indian National Army consisting of 
Indian soldiers who had been taken prisoner 
by the Japanese army. This army proposed 
to end British rule in India. The nationalist 
movement in India, however, did not regard 
the then Japanese Government as a fricnd 
of the Indian people in the struggle against 
imperialism as Japan herself was then an 
imperialist country. However, the activities 
of Subhash Bose and the Indian National 
Army served as a further incentive to the 
people to deliver the final blow to British 
rule. 
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In August 1942, Gandhiji gave the slogan 
‘Quit India’. The Congress passed a resolu- 
tion demanding the “immediate ending of 
British rule in India” as “ an urgent necessity 
both for the sake of India and the success of 
the United Nations ”. The Congress resolved 
to launch a mass civil disobedience struggle 
on the widest possible scale “ for the vindica- 
tion of India’s 
inalienable 
right to free- 
dom and inde- 
pendence’’, if 
the British rule 
did not end 
immediately. 
Che day after 
the resolution 
sed, the 
Congress was 
banned and all 
the important 


was] 


leaders includ- 
Gandhiji, 
Nehru and 
Maulana Azad 
were arrested. 

The arrest of 
the nationalist 
leaders pro- 
voked a wave 
of indignation 
all over the 
country. The 
slogan of ‘ Quit India’ became the battle-cry 
of the Indian people. There were spontaneous 
demonstrations at many places, and people 
resorted to the use of violence to dislodge 
foreign rule. The government used police 
and army to suppress the movement. Hun- 
dreds of persons were killed and over 70,000 
arrested in less than five months. Despite 
the government’s ruthlessness, the struggle 
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continued throughout the period of the Second 
World War. 


The Demand for Pakistan 


You have read earlier about the rise of 
communal parties. These parties were orga- 
nized on the basis of religion and claimed to 


9. GANDHIJI AND JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AT THE MEETING OF THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE IN BOMBAY ON 7 AUGUST 1942 WHERE THE HISTORIC “Quit INDIA | 
RESOLUTION WAS PASSED (Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi). 


be working for the promotion of the inter- 
ests of their respective communities. In 
reality these communal parties played into 
the hands of the British rulers and hampered 
the cause of freedom. During the period, ” 
when the nationalist movement was at its 
height, these parties were swept away and } 
failed to get the support of the people. The 
Muslim League fared badly in the elections” 
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of 1937. So did the Hindu communal organi- 
zations. However, soon communalism raised 
its head again, this time in a more sinister 
form and led to tragic consequences for the 
people of India. 

The new development in communal politics 
in India was the propagation of what is known 
as the ‘two-nation theory’. According to 
this theory, the Muslim League led by Jinnah 
claimed that India consisted of two separate 
nations — Hindus and Muslims. Politics based 
on this theory led to tragic incidents and ulti- 
mately the partition of the country. 

The ‘ two-nation theory’ was a total falsi- 
fication of the entire history of the Indian 
people. In the medieval times, Hindus and 
Muslims had developed a common culture, 
They were one people. In the 19th century, 
before, during and after the Revolt of 1857, 
they had fought as one people to free them- 
selves from foreign rule. In the 20th century, 
when the national movement became a mass 
movement, people of all communities, 
Hindus and Muslims alike, suffered repres- 
sion as one people and one nation. The 
nationalist movement was a struggle of 
the entire Indian nation comprising all 
the communities living in India. Now the 
“two-nation theory’ attacked the entire 
basis of Indian nationalism. 

In 1940, at the Lahore session of the Muslim 
League, the demand for a separate state of 
Pakistan was made. It was based on the 
“two-nation theory’. The Muslim League 
demanded “that the areas in which the 
Muslims are numerically in a majority as in 
the North-Western and Eastern Zones of 
India should be grouped to constitute 
“Independent States’ in which the constituent 
units shall be autonomous and sovereign ”. 

The demand for a separate state was opposed 
by large sections of Muslims. There were 
large numbers of Muslims in the Congress 
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who opposed any separatist demand. Many 
nationalist leaders like Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, who had always been in the forefront 
of the national movement, stoutly opposed 
the demand for a separate state as anti- 
national and detrimental to the interests of 
Muslims and the people of India as a whole, 
Many Muslim organizations were also opposed 
to the demand for a separate state and fought 
against communal tendencies and for the free- 
dom of the Indian people. Of these the more 
prominent were the Khudai Khidmatgar in 
the North-West Frontier Province organized 
by the veteran leader Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, popularly known as ‘ Frontier Gandhi’, 
the Watan Party in Baluchistan, the All-India 
Momin Conference, the Ahrar Party, the 
All-India Shia Political Conference and the 
Azad Muslim Conference. These organizations, 
along with the Congress, led a large number 
of Muslims in the struggle for independence. 

The Muslim League was encouraged by the 
British Government to press its demand for a 
Separate state and played the game, which 
British imperialism wanted it to play, that is, 
to disrupt and weaken the movement for 
independence. When the Congress withdrew 
from the provincial governments in protest 
against the British attitude to the demand for 
independence, the Muslim League celebrated 
the event by observing what it called the 
“Deliverance Day’, and tried to form minis- 
tries in the provinces although they did not 
have a majority in any provincial legislature. 
By its attitude it proved that it was not 
concerned with the interests of the Muslim 
masses and was interested only in preserving 
the interests of some sections of upper class 
Muslims and also in helping the British im- 
perialist policies. Two years after the Second 
World War was over, when the British Govern- 
ment was compelled to leave India, it suc- 
ceeded in partitioning the country. 
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Nationalist Upsurge after 
the Second World War 


The Second World War had been fought in 
the name of freedom and democracy by the 
countries of the United Nations. The con- 
science of vast multitudes of peoples had been 
aroused in the struggle against fascism in the 
name of freedom and democracy. The end of 
the war had resulted in an unprecedented up- 
surge of the people in the colonies for indepen- 
dence. The peoples of Asia and Africa surged 
forward in their struggle for independence. 
The entire climate of the world had changed. 
In this general world-wide struggle against 
imperialism, the struggle of the Indian people 
gained new strength and reached new heights. 

The war had changed the entire picture of 
the world. The old imperialist countries — 
Britain, France, Holland and others — had 
been weakened in the war. They were no 
longer powerful enough to withstand the 
onward march of the nationalist movements. 
Britain was no longer the world power it had 
been for centuries and her supremacy had gone 
for good. The U.S.S.R., which had suffered 
most heavily during the war, emerged stronger. 
Many countries of Europe, which had been 
occupied by Germany, had become socialist 
after the defeat of Hitlerite Germany. These 
countries were opposed to imperialism. Thus 
in the war while fascism had been destroyed, 
imperialism had received heavy blows. 

In Britain itself, the Conservative Party, 
which was always opposed to the demand for 
the independence of India, lost heavily in 
the elections. The war-time Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, who referred to Indian 
nationalist leaders with contempt and who 
had disclaimed any intention to “preside 
over the dissolution of the British Empire” 
was no longer the Prime Minister. There 
were many people in the Labour Party, which 
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had come into power under the leadership of 
Attlee, who were opposed to the continuation 
of British rule over India. Conditions were 
ripe for the end of imperialism in India. 

In India the resentment against British rule 
was at a very high pitch at this time. Indians 
had suffered a great deal during the war. 
The British Government had shown callous 
indifference to the famine-stricken people 
during the terrible famine that had raged 
in Bengal in 1943. Millions died. At the end 
of the war, all this pent-up resentment broke 
out in dealing a final blow to foreign rule. 

In November 1945, three officers of the 
Indian National Army were tried in the Red 
Fort at Delhi. They were charged with the 
‘crime’ of conspiring against the King, that 
is, the head of the British empire. Our 
national leaders defended the I.N.A. officers 
but they were sentenced to transportation for 
life. The sentences which were passed against 
the I.N.A. officers provoked widespread dis- 
turbances all over the country. The armed 
forces were also affected. Thousands of ratings 
of the Royal Indian Navy revolted and 
removed the Union Jack, the flag of the British 
empire, from their ships and in its place 
hoisted the national flag. There were demon- 
strations, strikes and hartals all over the 
country. The British Government saw the 
writing on the wall. It was no longer possible 
to hold the Indian people in subjection. 


Achievement of Independence, 1947 


In February 1946, the British Government 
sent the Cabinet Mission to India to hold 
discussions with Indian leaders. The British 
Prime Minister announced his government’s 
willingness to grant independence to India. 
The Cabinet Mission proposed the formation 
of a Union of India in which provinces should 
be grouped in four zones with their own 
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constitutions and enjoying autonomy except 
in matters of foreign policy, defence and 
communication. It also proposed the forma- 
tion of a constitution-making body, not elected 
by the people, but by the provincial legis- 
latures on the basis of communal electorates. 
The members from the Indian states were 
proposed to be appointed by the rulers of 
Indian states. In May, the government pro- 
posed the formation of an interim government, 
again on the basis of communal groups — 
40 per cent seats for Hindus nominated by the 
Congress, 40 per cent for Muslims nominated 
by the Muslim League and 20 per cent for 
other religious groups. This was an attempt 
to divide the people again. The Congress 
accepted the Cabinet Mission proposal regard- 
ing the constitution-making body. Although 
the Congress had earlier insisted on a Consti- 
tuent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
franchise, it agreed to the Cabinet Mission 
proposal in the interest of achieving indepen- 
dence at the earliest possible date. The 
Congress, however, refused to participate in 
the interim government proposed by the 
Cabinet Mission. The Muslim League refused 
to participate in the proceedings of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. 

In June 1946, the Congress agreed to join 
the interim government, which was boycotted 
by the League, and it was formed in August 
1946. The national leaders who joined the 
interim government included Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Abul Kalam Azad, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Asaf Ali. 

In June, the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly were completed. The Congress had 
won 192 seats, the Muslim League 70, the 
Communist Party 1 and others 11. The 
Muslim League boycotted the Assembly and 
pressed on with its demand for a separate 
state of Pakistan. The princes also boycotted 
the Assembly. Meanwhile the people of the 


states waged their movement for the integra- 
tion of the states into a united India. 

Early in 1947, Lord Mountbatten was ap- 
pointed the Viceroy of India and the British 
Government announced that it would transfer 


power to Indian hands not later than June 
1948. 

In June 1947, Mountbatten presented a 
plan for the division of India into two indepen- 
dent states — the Indian Union and Pakistan, 
The Indian states were given the right to 


decide their own future. The work on fixing 
the boundaries of the two started, 
The partition was completed and power was 
transferred to the two states of India and 
Pakistan. Pakistan comprised West Punjab, 
East Bengal, Sind and the N.W.F.P. 

On 15 August 1947 India became indepen- 
dent. Unfortunately, the victory of the 


states 


glorious struggle of the Indian people for 
independence was tainted by the ugly happen- 
ings immediately before and after the achieve- 
ment of independence. Millions lost their 


homes, several thousand persons were killed. 
People belonging to both communities laid 
down their lives in trying to maintain com- 
munal harmony and in defending the people of 
other communities from the attacks of fanatics. 
These were the heroic people who had fought 
against the mighty imperialism and now 
struggled against the beast of communal 
hatred which stalked the towns and cities of 
northern India in those days of 1947. 


Building the New India 


The Constituent Assembly had set itself to 
the task of preparing a constitution of free 
India. It started meeting on 9 December 
1946 and completed its work on 26 November 
1949. The Constitution of India came into 
force on 26 January 1950 when India became a 
Republic. Every year we celebrate 15 August 
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as the Independence Day and 26 January as 
the Republic Day. 

The task of the Assembly was outlined by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his speech moving the 
Objectives Resolution in the Assembly on 
13 December 1946. In the Resolution that 
he proposed, the Assembly expressed its firm 
and solemn resolve to proclaim India as an 
Independent Sovereign Republic comprising 
British India, Indian states and other terri- 
tories “ willing to be constituted into the 
Independent Sovereign India”. In the In- 
dependent Sovereign India, the Assembly 
declared, “ justice, social, economic and politi- 
cal; equality of status, of opportunity, and 
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INDEPENDENCE Day SUPPLEMENT OF The Statesman (Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 


before the law; freedom of thought, expression, 
belief, faith, worship, vocation, association 
and action ” shall be guaranteed and secured 
to all the people of India. 

On 14 August 1947, while addressing the 
Constituent Assembly, which functioned also 
as Parliament of Free India, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
our first Prime Minister, spoke these memor- 
able words, “ LONG YEARS AGO we made a 
tryst with destiny, and now the time comes 
when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly 
or in full measure, but very substantially. 
At the stroke of the midnight hour, when 
the world sleeps, India will awake to life 
and freedom. A moment comes, which comes 
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Tars Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn resolve to 
India as an Independent Š vereign Republic and to draw up for her 
governance a Constitution; 

Warner the territories that now comprise British India, the 
territories that now form the Indian States, and such other parts of India 
as are outside British India and the States as well as such other territories 
as are rind constituted into the Independent Sovereign India,shall be 
aunion of all; and 

Wassim the said territories. whether with their present boundaries 
or with such others as may be determined by the Constituent Assembly and 
thereafter according roe ha of the Constitution, shall possess and retain the 
status of autonomous units together with residuary powers, and exercise 
all powers and functions of government and administration.save and 
Such powers and functions as are vested in or assigned to the Union, or as 
are inherent or implied in the Union or resulting therefrom sand 

Warner all power and authority of he Sovereign tendet 
India, its constituent parts and organs goverament are derived from 
yy’ the people; and 
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but rarely in history, when we step out from 
the old to the new, when an age ends, and 
when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, 
finds utterance. It is fitting that at this 
solemn moment we take the pledge of dedica- 
tion to the service of India and her people 
and to the still larger cause of humanity.” 
He spoke about the aims and dreams which 
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“And so we have to labour and to work, 
and work hard, to give reality to our dreams. 
Those dreams are for India, but they are also 
for the world, for all the nations and peoples 
are too closely knit together today for any 
one of them to imagine that it can live apart. 
Peace has been said to be indivisible; so is 
freedom, so is prosperity now, and so also is 


12. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MAKING HIS FAMOUS Sie . 
ASSEMBLY ON THE MIDNIGHT OF 14-15 AuGust 1947 (Courtesy: Photo Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India). 


realization and the future “that 
beckons to us now”. “That future is not 
one of ease or resting but of incessant striving 
so that we may fulfil the pledges that we have 
so often taken and the one we shall take today. 
The service of India means the service of the 
millions who suffer. It means the ending of 
poverty and ignorance and disease and in- 
equality of opportunity. The ambition of the 
greatest man of our generation has been to 
wipe every tear from every eye. That may be 
beyond us, but as long as there are tears and 
suffering so long our work will not be over.” 


awaited 


‘TRYST WITH DESTINY’ 


SPEECH IN THE CONSTITUENT 


disaster in this One World that can no longer 
be split into isolated fragments.” 

In the name of the Assembly he appealed 
to the people of India “ to join us with faith 
and confidence in this great adventure. This 
is no time for petty and destructive criticism, 
no time for ill will or blaming others. We 
have to build the noble mansion of free India 
where all her children may dwell.” 

Thus began the effort to build ‘the noble 
mansion of free India’. The first task was 
to complete the unification of India. Many 
rulers of the princely states were dreaming of 
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establishing independent states of their own. 
However, as a result of the movement of the 
people of states and the able stewardship of 
Sardar Patel, they acceded to India. The 
states of Jammu and Kashmir, Hyderabad 
and Travancore, which were reluctant to do 
so, were compelled by popular opinion to inte- 
grate themselves with India. The people of 
Jammu and Kashmir had been waging their 
struggle against the ruler as a part of the 
national movement. After the invasion by 
Pakistani raiders, the state acceded to India. 
The people of that state considered themselves 
a part of the Indian nation and fought against 
the Pakistani raiders. The Constituent As- 
sembly of the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
resolved in 1954 to become a state of the Union 
of India and thus further confirmed Kashmir’s 
accession. By the end of 1949, the work of 
integration had been completed. Princely 
states had been abolished and merged into 
different states of the Union. 

With independence, a new era opened in 
the history of the Indian people and the 
struggle to build a new and prosperous India, 
“to wipe out every tear from every eye” 
began in right earnest and continues. 

India’s national movement was a glorious 
struggle. Through this struggle, the people 
of India challenged the mightiest empire in 
the world and became independent. The 
movement drew together millions of people, 
men and women, belonging to different reli- 
gious, regional and linguistic groups. It was a 
struggle which united all the people of India 
as nothing had united them before. Unity of 
the people of different religions, castes and 
creeds was the hallmark of the struggle. The 
disruptive communal forces, instigated by 
imperialism, were overcome and the Indian 
people were free from foreign yoke. This 
unity was the best guarantee for the success 
of the struggle. Under the able leadership of 
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great leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad this 
unity was forged. The courage of standing 


up to the brutal repression, which our people 
displayed and the unity which they achieved, is 
a proud heritage and the most cherished one. 

There were other features of our struggle 
which make it an even more proud heritage. 


On the whole, it was a peaceful non-violent 


struggle. It was directed against British rule 
in India and not against the British people. 
The Indian people received the support of 
large numbers of people all over the world 
including people of Britain. Freedom is in- 
divisible. No country and no people can 
fight for or maintain its own freedom while 
remaining indifferent or opposed to the free- 


dom of others. While freedom-loving peoples 
Supported our struggle, we supported the 
cause of freedom everywhere. Whether it 
was the peoples of Asia and Africa, who were 
trying to free themselves from foreign imperial- 
ism or the peoples of Europe whose freedom 
was endangered by the rise of fascism, the 
cause of freedom in every country was our 
own cause. Friendship for all peoples and 
the consciousness of having a stake in their 
freedom is a proud heritage which our national 
movement has bequeathed to us. 

Another aspect of the national movement 
was its aim to reconstruct our society on the 
basis of democracy and social equality. The 
Indian people realized that the backward social 
system could not be destroyed and a new one 
suited to the needs of people built, unless the 
people were free from the yoke of imperialism. 
Imperialism profiteered by suppressing the 
growth of the Indian economy and making 
it serve its interests. Thus the struggle to 
reconstruct Indian society and economy 
required first of all the overthrow of foreign 
tule. Our nationalist movement was greatly 
inspired by the ideas of socialism and the 
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examples of its working. Gandhiji declared building a new prosperous India with a just 
as his ultimate aim the wiping out of “every social order started. The Indian people have 
tear from every eye’’. With the achievement taken up the challenge and face the future 
of independence, an even greater struggle of with confidence. 


EXERCISES 


Things to know 


1. What were the basic and immediate causes of the Revolt of 1857? What were 
the main centres of the Revolt ? Name some important leaders of the Revolt. 

2. What were the differences between the ‘moderates’ and the ‘extremists ’ ? 
Why were the ‘ extremists’ more popular than the ‘ moderates’ ? 

3. What were the Khilafat and the Non-Co-operation movements? Name some 
important leaders of these movements. 

4. What did the slogan of Swaraj mean? How was the slogan of Complete 
Independence different from it? When and where was the slogan of Complete 
Independence adopted ? 

5. What was the state people’s movement ? Why and how did it become a part 
of the nationalist movement ? 

6. What was the attitude of the Indian National Congress towards the Second 
World War? 

7. When was the Muslim League formed? Describe briefly the policies of the 
Muslim League from 1906 to 1940. When was the formation of a separate 
state of Pakistan adopted as the aim of the Muslim League ? 

8. How were the Cabinet Mission’s proposals different from the proposals made 
earlier by the British Government during the Second World War? Why were 
they accepted by the nationalist movement ? 

9. What do you know about the following: Partition of Bengal; Lucknow Pact 
of 1916; Simon Commission; 26 January 1930; Ghadar Party; India League; 
League Against Imperialism; the Indian National Army; the Meerut and Lahore 
Conspiracy Cases; Civil Disobedience movement ? 


Things to do 


1. Read Jawaharlal Nehru’s Autobiography and prepare an essay on his attitude 
towards the following: Non-Co-operation movement; communal parties; Indian 
princely states; Fascism; Socialism; nature of British imperialism; his vision of 
Independent India. 
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. Prepare a chart of the nationalist movement from 1858 to 1947 showing the 


main stages of the growth of the movement. The chart should show the year 
the main event or events, the aims and policies and the important leaders. 


. Display on wall-papers important resolutions of the Indian National Congress, 


for example, the resolutions of Complete Independence and Quit India. 


Things to think about and discuss 


1. 


t 


What do you understand by the terms ‘ nation’ and ‘nationalism’? When, 
in your opinion, did India become a nation? Give arguments in support of 
your answer. 


. It is said that the constitutional reforms introduced by the British Government 


from time to time were always too little and too late. Discuss the statement 
relating the constitutional changes— Morley-Minto Reforms, Chelmsford- 
Montague Reforms and the Government of India Act of 1935 — with reference 
to the nationalist movement. 


- Discuss the character of the communal parties and the role played by them 


during the struggle for independence. 


- In the light of what you have read about revolutions in a previous chapter, do 


you think the Indian nationalist movement was a revolutionary movement ? 
Substantiate your answer with arguments about the political, social and cco- 
nomic policies of the nationalist movement. 


- You have read in the previous chapter about various reform movements of 


the 19th century. Was the nationalist movement an advance on the 19th- 
century reform movements as regards modernization of Indian society ? 
Give arguments in support of your answer. 


. Discuss the attitude of the nationalist movement in India towards develop- 


ments in other parts of the world, particularly towards the nationalist move- 
ments in other countries and fascism. 


Write an essay on the heritage which the nationalist movement has bequeathed 
to us. 
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GLOSSARY 


Ahimsa the doctrine of non-injury. 


Animism a belief according to which natural ob- 

sts are inhabited by supernatural forces. This 
f led men in the past to worship natural objects 
and is one of the earliest religious beliefs. 


Anthropology the study of the cultures of man, 
often by comparing past and present customs and 
behaviours. 


Apabhramshas the popular dialects which in course 
of time developed into modern Indian languages; 
literal meaning “ corrupt ”. 


Archaeology study of the life of ancient peoples 
through excavation of the sites where they lived and 
from their artifacts. 


Artifacts objects made by human inventiveness and 
skill, 


Australopithecus the name given to a species of 
apes with some human characteristics, named after a 
fossil found in South Africa. 


Baptism a religious ceremony involving immersion 
in or sprinkling with water symbolizing purification 
and admission to the church. 


Bodhisattva a Buddha before Enlightenment; a 
being who postpones his Buddhahood to work for 
the welfare of the world. 


Bourgeoisie the social class which owns the means 
of production, that is, the land, the factories, etc. 
The term is specifically used for capitalists in in- 
dustrial societies. It was used to denote the middle 
class consisting of merchants and traders before the 
19th century. 


Caenozoic Era the last era of the earth’s history, 
beginning about 60,000,000 years ago. 


Calendar a method of distributing time into certain 
periods as hours, days, weeks, months and years, 
etc.; also a table of days, weeks and months fixed 
according to a system usually covering one year. 


Calligraphy artistic style of writing 


Capitalist a person who owns means of production, 
such as factories. 


Carbon-dating a method of estimating the age of 
old objects containing organic substances. 


Chaitya a Buddhist sanctuary or shrine. 


Chakravartin the concept of the Universal Em- 
peror in ancient India whose rule was prosperous 
and righteous. 


Civilization that stage in the development of a 
culture when it becomes complex, varied, and well 
organized. The term implies society characterized 
by the rise of organized government, growth of 
cities, knowledge of writing, rise of social classes, 
advances in technology freeing a part of the popula- 
tion from the work of producing their own food and 
enabling them to pursue art and learning. 


Communal electorates division of the electorate 
on the basis of religion for-the purpose of giving 
separate representation to each religious community 
in the legislatures, Communal electorates were in- 
troduced in India by the Act of 1909. The system 
of communal electorates remained in force during 
the remaining period of the British rule in India. 
It encouraged and promoted communal politics in 
the country. 


Co-operative society an association of people who 
pool their resources to produce, buy, Or sell products 
to promote their mutual economic interests. 


Crusades military expeditions undertaken by the 
Church and the feudal lords of western Europe in 
the 11th to the 13th centuries to conquer the Holy Land 
(Palestine). 


Culture the way of life of men in a society, their 
modes of behaviour, their ideas and beliefs, their 
relations with each other, their achievements. _ 


Cuneiform the term used for the ancient Meso- 
potamian script the signs of which were wedge- 
shaped and were formed by the impressions of a 
wedge-shaped stylus on tablets of clay. 


Democracy the term, when used in relation to a 
political system, denotes a form of government in 
which the supreme power rests in the people as a 
whole and is exercised by them directly or through 
their elected representatives and in which each citizen 
enjoys equality before the law. The term was used 
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by many states in ancient times to describe the poli- 
tical system of their states even though the status 
of citizenship was limited to a small minority of 
the total population. It is now generally agreed that 
universal franchise is essential for a Political system 
to be called a democracy and also that democracy in 
Political life is incomplete without social and economic 
equality, 


Domestic system a system in which production is 
carried on in the home of the producer with simple 
tools. Raw materials are supplied by the merchants 
who, in turn, take the finished product to the market, 


Enclosure Movement the name given to a move- 
ment which began in England in the 17th century 
when the big landlords started bringing together and 
fencing their strips of lands, as against the previous 
system of scattered plots. 


Epicentre that point on the earth’s surface directly 
over the point of origin of an earthquake, 


Estates the term is used to denote tank, property, 
especially large landed Property. The term was also 
used to describe the different orders in the hierarchy 
of social organization. For example, the French 
society, before the Revolution of 1789, was divided 
into three estates. The term ‘ fourth estate’ is used 
for the press, 


Extraterritorial Rights the rights of exemption 
from the application of local laws or the jurisdiction 
of local courts enjoyed by citizens of a foreign country, 
obtained by imperialist Powers as a result of imposi- 
tion of unequal treaties on the subject or defeated 
nations. These rights are now enjoyed by diplomats 
on a reciprocal basis. 


Evolution the process of gradual change and growth, 


Factory system a system in which production is 
carried on in a factory and in which a number of 
workers work under the same roof. It is also as- 
sociated with the use of machines, The factories are 
owned by the employer and workers are paid in wages. 


Feudalism denotes a_ hierarchical social organi- 
zation based on an agricultural economy. In a 
society based on feudalism serfs perform forced labour 
for the feudal lords who hold their fiefs or estates or 
domains in lieu of performance of certain services for 
their lords or the king. 
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Free trade free and unrestricted exchange of goods 
between countries. 


Garbha-griha Sanctuary, the inner room 
temple where the image of the deity is placed. 


of a 


Geological Eras the distinctive periods into which 


the history of the earth is divided, each named accord- 
ing to its characteristic forms of life, 

Gladiator the term used for those slaves in ancient 
Rome who were trained to fight against men or beasts 
in the arenas for the pleasure of the spectators, 
Gopuram towers Surmounting gates of temples in 


southern India. 


Gothic the name given to the pointed style of 
architecture prevalent in western Europe in medieval 
times, from the 13th to the 14th centuries 


Grimaldi a homo Sapiens and prototype of the 
Negroid race who lived about 40,000 years ago. 


Gumbaz dome 
Hellenes Greeks 


Henotheism denotes the belief that there are more 
gods than one but ascribes Supreme power to one god 
only, 


Heretic one holding beliefs contrary to the authorized 
teachings of one’s religion. 


Hieroglyphic the script of the ancient Egyptians 
consisting of groups of pictures, The term means 
“ sacred writing ”, 


History the name given to the period of the de- 
velopment of human societies for which written re- 
cords are available; also a written record of events 
that are past. The invention of writing and the 
drawing up of an accurate calendar enabled man to 
keep written records and establish a sequence of dating. 


Homage an act through which a vassal acknow- 
ledges his subservience to his superior feudal lord. 


Hominid the general term for members of the bio- 
logical family which includes man and man-like 
fossils. 


Homo sapiens a Latin term meaning “ wise 
man ” used for the species to which all modern humans 
belong. 


o 
Humanism a philosophy or attitude which makes 
concern with man and his life on earth as its central 
theme and has faith and confidence in the unlimited 
capacities of man to develop himself. 


Ice Age the name given to a period of earth’s 
istory when a large part of its surface was covered 
sheets or glaciers. 


Ideographic Script the term used for scripts the 
signs of which represent objects, ideas or words. 


Inter-glacial the period of time between two ice 
ages, 


Laissez-faire a French term meaning ‘let do’. 
The term was used to express a belief in the freedom 
from interference by the state in the economic 
activities of individuals. This phrase was used by 
capitalists and their supporters to preserve their 
private interests. 


Lower Palaeolithic Age the earliest period of the 
Palaeolithic Age, dating from about 600,000 to about 
220,000 years ago. 


Lunar Calendar a calendar fixed in accordance 
with revolutions of the moon. 


Lyric a lyric poem or a song, The term is derived 
from lyre, a musical instrument like the harp in 
ancient Greece which was used as an accompaniment 
to poetry, 


Mandarin an official belonging to any of the nine 
grades of Chinese bureaucracy fixed during the period 
of the Han empire. 


Manor a large feudal estate, divided into strips of 
land, large parts of which are cultivated by peasants 
for the lord of the manor without any payment. 
The remaining strips of land are distributed among 
peasants who cultivate those strips for their own use. 


Matriarchal denotes a family organization in which 
the mother rather than the father is the head. 


Megaliths funerary or commemorative monuments 
built of large blocks of stone (from Greek megas = 
great, and lithos = stone). 


Mercantilism the theory according to which the 
wealth and prosperity of a country was identified with 
the bullion it possessed. To increase the stock of 
bullion, countries following mercantilist policies pro- 
moted the export of goods and restricted the imports 
to the essential minimum. 
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Merchant guilds closed groups of merchants for the 
maintenance and promotion of their common interests. 


Mesolithic Age the name given to the period 
between the Upper Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages 
beginning about 10,000 B.c. 


Middle Palaeolithic the period of the Palaeolithic 
Age dating from about 220,000 to 75,000 years ago. 


Mihrab the niche or arched recess in the wall of a 
mosque towards which people turn for prayer. 


Minar minaret or slender turret of a mosque from 
which the call to prayer is given. 


Monotheism denotes the belief that there is only 
one god. 


Mummy a dead body preserved by the use of 
chemicals or by other means. 


Nation a community of people inhabiting a well- 
defined territory bound together by a common his- 
torical experience and consciousness, living or aspiring 
to live as a sovereign political unit. 


Nationalism the term used to denote the historical 
process whereby nations have established themselves 
as sovereign political units. It also denotes the desire 
on the part of a community of people to constitute 
themselves into sovereign political unit. 


Nation-State a state with a defined territory the 
inhabitants of which are united by a common con- 
sciousness, live under the same laws and share common 
aspirations, 

Neanderthal species of man who lived from about 
160,000 to 40,000 years ago. 


Neolithic Age the New Stone Age (from Greek 
neos = new, and Jithos = stone). 


New Stone Age the period when man used polished 
stone tools, cultivated crops, became a food-producer 
and led a settled life. 


Old Stone Age the period when man used crude 
stone tools and implements, was a food-gatherer, 
and led the life of a nomad. 


Oligarchy rule by a small group. 


Palaeolithic Age the Old Stone Age (from Greek 
palaios = ancient, and lithos = stone). 


by an elderly male. 


4 
Patrician the term used 
Rome who belonged Sis original fa 
forming the Roman people. 


Phonetic Script a script in which each sign repre- 
sents an actual spoken sound, at first a syllable and 
then a letter, thus becoming an alphabetic script. 
The term is derived from the Phoenicians who are 
believed to have developed the first alphabetic script 
by about 1500 B.c. 


Pictographic Script the term is used for some of 
the ancient scripts the signs of which were mostly 
in the form of self-explanatory pictures, each picture 
representing a specific object. ` 


Pithecanthropus Erectus a prehistoric man who 
had assumed an upright position; also known as Java 
Man. 


Plebeians common people of Rome in the ancient 
times. 


Pleistocence the fifth period of the Caenozoic Era, 
extending from about 1,000,000 to 10,000 years ago. 


Polytheism denotes the belief in, or worship of, 
more gods than one. 


Prakrits the name given to various regional lan- 
guages spoken in ancient India as distinct from 
Sanskrit. 


Prehistory the name given to the vast period of 
man’s evolution and social development before the 
invention of writing, The term usually refers to the 
Stone Ages. 


Primate an order of mammalian animals including 
lemurs, monkeys, apes and man. 


Private ownership a system in which means of 
production are owned and controlled by one or more 
individuals, 


Proletariat the wage-earning class. 


Protective tariff high import duty on imported 
goods to protect home industries from competition of 
foreign goods, 


‘Public ownership a system in which the means of 
production are owned and operated by the government. 
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Rashis the term used for signs of the Zodiac in ancient 
Indian astronomy. 


Republic a form of government without a hereditary 


head and associated with elected representation of the 
people in some form. 


Revolution denotes drastic and radical changes, 
peaceful or violent, in political and social life in the 
direction of progress and social equality. The term 
is also used to describe far-reaching advances in 
knowledge, technology and culture, for example, 
scientific revolution, industrial revolution. 


Romanesque the style of architecture based on 
Roman architecture which was prevalent in western 
Europe from the 9th to the 12th centuries. 


Rule of law the concept of the supremacy of regular 
law as opposed to the influence of arbitrary power, 
and the equality of all citizens before the law, based 
on the theories of natural justice and natural rights 
prevalent in Europe in the 19th century and intro- 
duced in India by the British Government. The 
commonly accepted natural rights were rights to life, 
Property and personal liberty, with emphasis on the 
tight to property, However, the desirability of 
abridging the right to property in the interest of 
general welfare is now commonly accepted. 


Sati the term, originally meaning “a virtuous 
woman”, came to be used for the self-immolation 
of a widow on her husband’s funeral pyre. 


Script form of writing. 
Seismology the science of earthquakes, 


Serfs that section of cultivators in feudal socicty 
who had to perform forced labour on the land of their 
lord and perform other services without any payment. 
They were tied to the land and could not leave it 
without being freed by their lord. 


Shikhara spire or tower of a Hindu temple, 
Shrenis the term used for guilds in ancient India. 


Social classes the term is used to describe the broad 
divisions of society into groups having more or less 
the.same social and economic status. The more pre- 
cise connotation of the term derives from the rela- 
tionship to the mode of production, i.e. those who 
own the means of production and those who do not. 
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Socialism the theory which advocates abolition of 
private property in the means of production and 
transfer of the ownership of the means of production 
to the society as a whole, to carry out production 
not for private profit but for the good of the society. 
The term is also sometimes used in relation to the 
policies aiming at nationalization of important in- 
dustries and regulation of privately owned industries 
in the interest of the common good, 


Solar Calendar a calendar fixed in accordance with 
apparent annual movement of the sun. 


Soviet a Russian word meaning ‘council’. The 
term came into use during the 1905 Revolution in 
Russia when committees of workers’ representatives 
called Soviets were formed to conduct labour and 
political struggles. The institution of Soviets later 
became the major political form after the success of 
the 1917 Revolution in Russia. 


Stoic a follower of the philosophy of Stoicism de- 
veloped in ancient Greece which advocated serenity of 
mind as the highest good and indifference to pleasure 
and pain and taught the virtues of forgiveness and 
tolerance, 


Stupa a domed mound forming a Buddhist sacred 
monument to enshrine the relics of the Buddha or the 
holy men of Buddhism, 


Technology the body of knowledge about scientific 
principles and discoveries, all industrial processes 
and methods of transmission or communication re- 
lated to production and services, The term, when 
used for ancient societies, means the body of know- 
ledge available for fashioning tools and implements 
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and all other methods and practices related to pro- 
duction of goods, 


Tithes a levy of 10 per cent of total produce im- 
posed by the Church in medieval Europe on peasants. 


Totem an object, frequently an animal or plant, 
held in special veneration by the members of a family, 
clan or group. 


Trade union an association of workers to protect 
and promote their working conditions and interests. 


Universal suffrage granting of the right to vote to 
all citizens. 


Upper Palaeolithic the last period of the Palaeo- 
lithic Age dating from about 75,000 to about 10,000 B.C. 


Vassal one who holds land from a superior feudal 
lord on the condition of performance of certain services 
to him. 


Vihara a Buddhist monastery. 


Vimana the massive tower crowning the main shrine 
of temples in southern India. 


Yajna a vedic ritual sacrifice. 


Ziggurat a temple of the ancient Mesopotamians 
built in a characteristic architectural style. 


Zinjanthropus a contemporary of Australopithecus 
believed to be the first tool maker. 


Zodiac an imaginary belt in the sky within which 
the apparent courses of the sun, and planets can be 
located. This imaginary belt is divided into twelve 
parts called signs of the Zodiac, each named after a 
constellation, 


